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UNUSUAL PICTURES 
OF PEOPLE ABOUT 
WHOM THE PUB- 
LIC IS TALKING 


- 


Jewell Hunt is the Vitagraph’s latest star. 
She was engaged by J. Stuart Blackton after 
he had seen her dance at a function at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. She conducted 
3 dancing studio in New York and originated 
many popular steps. 

Comrfodore Blackton intends to make her 
one of the best-known photoplay actresses in 
the country. 


Below is. Jasper, the canine star in “Young 
America.” When Jasper was two years old, 
he satisfied a committee of professors at the 
Smithsonian Institute that he understood two 
hundred spoken words. He is four years old 
now, and has just been the guest of honor at 
a “hot dog” dinner given on the 
stage under the auspices of 
George M. Cohan and 

Edwin Wallace Dunn. 


Photograph by White, New York 











Going On 


BITS OF NOVEL- 
EY FROM. RE 
BUS Y* LiVv-£ $:OF 
PROMINENT FOLK 


Marguerite Clark’s latest photograph. Miss 
Clark’s success on the screen has probably out- 
rivaled that of any of the celebrities recruited 
from the stage. 

Photograph by Moody, New York 


Below is shown a group of stars gathered at 
the Triangle-Fine-Arts studio at Los An- 
geles—(from left to right) Tully Marshall 
De Wolf Hopper, Douglas Fairbanks, Orrin 
Johnson, and (below) Jane Grey. 
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Photograph Copyrighted, 1915, by Matzene, Chicago. 


Cleofonte Campanini, director general of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, who has gathered around 
him a brilliant array of artists for the winter season. 


Ina Claire (at left) 
will be starred in a 
new play to be pro- 
duced by Flo Zieg- 
feld, Jr. 
ee Copyrighted, 


915, by Victor Georg, 
Chicago. 














Beverly Bayne, co- 
star with Francis X. 
Bushman in Metro 
Films. She has come 
into great promi- 
nence in the screen 
world in the last 
two years. 
Photograph Copyrighted, 


1915, ‘by Victor Georg, 
icago. 






















Photograph by Matzene, Chicago. 


Victor Herbert, the composer, whose light opera 
melodies have been sung round the world. This is 
his favorite photograph. . 


Gloria Goodwin (at 
right) is Mrs. Ver- 


non Castle’s under- 


Photograph by Matzene, 


Peggy Rush, the 
Chicago girl who, 
having made a brill- 
iant success as Posy 
in the London pro- 
duction of “Quiri- 
neys’,” was brought 
to the United States 
to appear in the 
ew Yor! 
production. 
Photograph by White, 
N. Y. 











Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Marjorie Rambeau is a new Oliver Morosco star. 


Broadway was last season, when she appeared with her husband, Willard Mack, 
in his play “So Much for So Much,” which was not a metropolitan success but gave 
Miss Rambeau a personal triumph. Mr. Mack also wrote “Kick In.” 
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Her first appearance on 





























Photograph by White, New York 


Jeanne Eagles had always played light roles until she was cast for Miriam, the 
part created by Elsie Ferguson, in “Outcast.” She bears a striking resemblance to 
wag Ferguson. Critics throughout the South have been lavish in their praise of 

er. 
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Photograph Copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


Some of the Striking Costumes 
Seen on the Stage 


On left-hand page, at left: 
Kitty Gordon in “A World of 
Pleasure.” 

On left-hand page, at right: 
Elsie Ferguson, who has just 
completed a tour in “Outcast.” 

On this page, at left: Ruth 
Shepley in “The Boomerang.” 

Above: Jane Cowl in “Com- 
mon Clay.” 





= Grey, ‘the actress (at 
eft), at her home in Ver- 
mont, reading fairy stories to 
seven of her young admirers. 


Schumann-Heink at Univer- 
sal City, ‘Los Angeles’ (be- 
low), showing, in the fore- 
ground, Nat C. Goodwin, 
Hobart Bosworth, Schumann- 
Heink, Henry McRae and 





Jose Collins (at 
left), in “Alone 
At Last,” wears one 
of the most striking 
costumes the New 
York stage offers 
this season. It is in- 
tended to represent 
a mountain-climb- 
ing garb, and is all, 
hat included, in a 
warm brown. 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
Arline Hackett (at left) was sud- 
denly thrust into the part of lead- 
ing woman for William Faversham 
in “The Hawk.” The Chicago 
critics regarded her as one of the 

season’s finds. 





In a recent Selig photoplay, Grace 
Darmond was required to milk a 
cow. She didn’t know how. Otis 
Harlan, the comedian, 

instructed her. 








Below: Bert Williams’ 
latest picture. 


Photograph Copyrighted, 1915, 
by Victor Georg, Chicago. 


Below: Ray Rohn (standing) and Herb Roth 
(sitting), two GREEN BOOK artists, show 
heir sense of humor in posing. 


May Irwin at home. She is now 
touring in “33 Washington Square.” 


Below: William Conklin, Harry Macpherson, Lillian Lorraine, 
sometimes called the most beautiful woman on Broadway, and 
Henry Stanley, after a mud bath during one of the scenes in the 
Pathe film seria 

“Neal of the 


avy. 


























Photograph Copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Ghicago. 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, who has returned to America for another 
farewell tour. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree has also come to this country. 
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Photograph Copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago. 


_ Marie Doro, who is soon to be starred in a new Charles Frohman Corpora- 
tion play, is at present playing the lead before the camera in the preparation of 
a photoplay called “The Wood Nymph.” 
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Photograph Copyrighted, 1915, by 
Victor Georg, Chicago. 
John McCormack, the Irish 
tenor—his latest picture. He 
has turned down all offers to 
appear on the vaudeville stage. 
He is one of the greatest draw- 
ing-cards on the concert platform. 


Walter Hale, the etcher, Arnold Bennett and Owen 

Johnson, the authors, near the second-line French 

trenches in the Aisne Valley. Bennett’s novel, “These 
Twain,” has just appeared. 





Jerry J. Cohan (below), father of George M. 
and Josephine Cohan (Mrs. Fred Niblo). 


Photograph by White, New York. 


Sarah Bernhardt in her 

new Universal film play, 

“Jeanne Dore.” This is 

the first time she has 

appeared before the camera 

since losing one of her 
imbs. 


Photograph by Floyd, New York. 


Mabel Hamilton, of Clark and 

Hamilton, a vaudeville headline 

team which has become one of the 
highest-priced on the stage. 
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Cartoons 
by 
Herb Roth 


The theatrical idea 
of the type of wom- 
an who works out 
her own destiny, as 


nin “The 


Tired of Being Tired 


CHANNING POLLOCK, WHO GOES 
T.0: THe: THEATER BECAUSE HE 
LIKES TO, NOT BECAUSE HE HAS 
TO, MAKES HIS REVIEW A PROTEST 


By Channing Pollock 


HIS month’s “collection of ex- 
| T pert analyses and sprightly 
comments’—to quote ye edi- 


tor’s persuasive advertisement—was to 
have been entitled “Nothing to Say.” 
You may remember the phrase as 
James Whitcomb Riley’s.- It has been 
used extensively by defeated or de- 
tected politicians, pugilists, financiers, 
diplomats and husbands. My point was 
the application of these three words to 
the busy band of playwrights whose 
grist has passed through the managerial 
mills this season without leaving behind 
a grain of nutriment—the men who 
have written, not becatise they really 
had anything to write, but because 











producers 
produce. 

The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
With Me interfered. “Last month,” 
she averred, “you were impatient of 
lazy-mindedness, and the month before 
that you were weary of war plays. 
ce you get tired of being tired?” 

I do. 

Nothing. bores me more than the 
bored. I go to the theater, not because 
I must go, but because I want to go, 
and the small boy who crawls under 
the canvas of his first circus is not more 
easily thrilled and delighted. Only, 
like the public of which each of us is a 
part, I grow ennuyé with the utter un- 


must have something to 
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importance of what is being offered in 
our theater. Like the flood over Nia- 
gara Falls, the plays flow past, making 
as little impression as that coruscat- 
ing current makes upon the rocks, and 
flashing as quickly into forgotten depths. 

Xerxes wept at sight of his army, 
which stretched further than the eye 
could reach, “in the thought that of 
all these after a hundred years not one 
would be alive.” So, adapting the 
adhibition of Schopenhauer, the critic 
might weep at sight of the productions 
of a month, in the thought that of all 
these after a hundred days hardly one 
would be alive. 

Sixty or seventy new pieces have 
been presented since the beginning of 
the season, littering our stage with the 
negligible, confusing theater-goers so 
that even those with whom theater-go- 
ing is a business have been unable to 
say who was doing what, and where. 
Of the lot, less than a score remain, 
conspicuous to the seeker after mental 
fodder in a monotonous meadow of 
mediocrity. 

“Why do you ignore so many per- 
formances?” inquires a reader. Why 
not, when so many will have passed 
out of memory between the time of 
writing and that of publication? When, 
within a few weeks, the current play at 
such-and-such a theater becomes the 
play before last, or the play before the 
play before last? The season is two 
months old, and already who recalls 
that, in its course, we have had a farce 
entitled “Search Me” and a drama yclept 
“Just Outside the Door?” Do you know 
that, for your delectation, were offered 
“Just Boys,” “Our Children,” “Cousin 
Lucy,” “The Bargain,” “See My Law- 
yer,” “Mr. Myd’s Mystery,” “The Last 
Laugh,” “Sherman Was Right,” “Mrs. 
Boltay’s Daughters,” “Stolen Orders,” 
“Husband and Wife,” “Two Is Com- 
pany,” “What Money Can’t Buy,” “No. 
33 Washington Square,” “The Road to 
Happiness” and “The Mark of the 
Beast?’ These productions were not 
meant to be a secret. They were her- 
alded, praised. on the ash-cans, and 
went their way. Where are the shows 
of yesterday? 

Marie Tempest and Cyril Maude 


have come and gone. “Moloch” was in 
its death-throes even while, on account 
of its serious purpose, I was preparing 
to give it first place in my last article 
for THe Green Boox. “Miss Infor- 
mation,” in which Elsie Janis returned 
from triumphs in London, and with 
which she began auspiciously at George 
M. Cohan’s, breathed its last before my 
notes about it could be typewritten. Of 
what remains, much will have disap- 
peared when this magazine reaches the 
stands, and still more hardly will have 
been worth the effort of criticism. 

Is it a wonder that one wearies of 
being a wind in the meadow-grass ? 


“THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN” 


NE need not be a student of 
philology or of femininity to 
find interest in “The Unchastened 
Woman,” though it is Louis Ans- 
pacher’s knowledge of words and wom- 
en that give importance and signifi- 
cance to the “comedy” at the Thirty- 
ninth Street. Words areof such value 
in writing, so much may be done with 
them, such niceties of meaning may be 
conveyed, such humor, pathos and 
drama achieved by employing them ex- 
actly, that the thoughtful theater-goer 
marvels at their scarcity in the tool-kit 
of the ordinary playwright. To the 
adequacy of its author’s vocabulary, 
and to his scrupulous use of the right 
word in the right place, must be at- 
tributed a large share of the force of 
this piece, and most of the brilliance of 
dialogue that wins laughter, not through 
a succession of “gags,” but through ac- 
curately drawing pictures in the mind. 
With that example in view, Mr. Ans- 
pacher hardly will claim the omniscience 
of the hero of Leonard Merrick’s “Man 
Who Understood Women,” but he has 
done very well with a complex subject 
in a surgical exhibition of a not-un- 
familiar type. Caroline Knolys is not 
so purely psychopathological as was 
Gabrielle in “The Secret.” She has 
Gabrielle's feminine fondness for trou- 
ble for its own sake, because it titillates 
the nerves and produces emotional ex- 
citement, but the mainspring of her be-. 
havior is to be found in that weakness ~ 
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absolutely gratuitous, 
unexplained even by 


FE ae eS desire for suscitation. 

Mr. Pollock ask: 2° shrewd a woman 

“Do you believe could not but have 
in fairies?” foreseen precisely © 


what happens — Hu- 
bert’s use of the con- 
fession to ¢ompel a 
retraction of the ac- 
cusation. “You 





Perlmutter mean,” says Caroline, 
aN “if I protect Miss 
) or 3 Madden from the 
of truth, you will protect 

te | A . me from a lie?” 

Ay aA\I LL “Exactly,” replies 
Hubert. “And we all 
revert to our conspir- 

Y \\ acy of silence.” ' 
To silence, then, 
and the _ conditions 
that obtained at the 
A SS DW beginning of the play, 





for playing with passion that especially 
characterizes those of her sex who have 
reached what Karin Michaelis calls “the 
dangerous age.” Hubert Knolys de- 
scribes his wife as “physically chaste,” 
but a “mental Bluebeard.” She “enjoys 
testing her power.” Directing the alter- 
ation of her house, she herself apprises 
her victim, Lawrence Sanbury, a young 
architect, that she likes “to smash the 
conventional partitions, providing the 
outside walls remain intact.” There 


- are many such among “the female of 


the species.” Mr. Anspacher’s fault is 
that he becomes too clinical; his sub- 
ject is too utterly depraved, too wholly 
déstitute of the human impulses that 
leaven Clyde Fitch’s Becky Warder in 
“The Truth.” Sanbury, less carefully 
drawn, is more credible. Persons who 
seem to be so completely vicious usually 
are posing. Really bad women are much 
more like good women. That is how 
they get the opportunity. 

Caroline’s accusation of her hus- 
band’s mistress Emily Madden, and her 
lying confession to Hildegarde Sanbury 
of improper relations with Hildegarde’s 
husband Lawrence, both at a noisy, gro- 
tesque and improbable luncheon, seem 


its characters return. 
Hildegarde has kept 
‘Lawrence, in the possessive sense of the 
word, and seems likely to go on keeping 
him, in the financial. The Knolyses con- 
tinue their life of. mutual loathing in 
the house whose “outside walls remain 
intact.” Emily probably marries her 
fiancé, the anarchist Krellin, whose 
views as to the liberty of women have 
not prevented his making .a great row 
over the liberty enjoyed by his woman. 
To the end, Mr. Anspacher has the 
courage of his convictions. Caroline 
departs, chaste and unchastened, impu- 
dent, laughing—like the thief in that 
grim little poem of Villon’s. 

First aid to the author in his study 
of the feminine, Emily Stevens—shrill, 
as usual; feline, as usual—gives a hard 
and brilliant performance of Mrs. 
Knolys. Her mental equipment pro- 
vides corroborative detail in a truly re- 
markable delineation. H. Reeves Smith, 
who grows ever more like his clever 
namesake, C. Aubrey Smith, brings the 
necessary breeding and impassivity to 
the part of Hubert. Hassard Short’s 
peculiar unwholesomeness makes it easy 
to believe in Lawrence Sanbury, while 
Louis Bennison and Jennie Lamont are 
capital as the anarchist and an aged 
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charwoman. Christine Norman and 
Aimée Dalmores, who play Hildegarde 
and Emily, reflect the curious theatrical 
idea of the type of woman who works 
out her own destiny. 

If you must have sugar in your 
drama, you wont like “The Unchas- 
tened Woman.” Otherwise, you will. 


TWO GENRE PLAYS 


EVEN J. M. Barrie, who invented 

it, confessed himself puzzled as to 
“charm.” He would have been more 
puzzled still could he have seen “Quin- 
neys’,,”’ at Maxine Elliott’s, and then 
crossed the street to the Princess, for a 
peep at “Hobson’s Choice.” 

Here are two plays as close together 
in intention, in atmosphere and even in 
plot as they are close together in Thirty- 
ninth Street, and yet miles apart in the 
measure of their delightfulness. Both 
pieces are frank efforts at imitating the 
style and the success of “Bunty Pulls 
the Strings.” Both concern flint- 
hearted dialect shopkeepers, whose 
daughters love workmen in their estab- 
lishments, and in each case the work- 
man ultimately wins paternal approba- 
tion through an exhibition of skill at 
his trade. Final parallel,—sufficient to 
convince any amateur playwright of 
plagiarism,—each comedy has a char- 
acter whose favorite exclamation is 
“By gum!” 

“Quinneys’,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, came fresh from triumphs in 
London. ‘“Hobson’s Choice,” by Har- 
old Brighouse, was a “dark horse.” 
They do say that, at its dress rehearsal, 
there was a riot of managers trying to 
“get from under.” Nevertheless it was 
“Hobson’s Choice” which won the sort 
of instant success that causes one to 
wonder how cultured theater-goers get 
the scent so quickly. Somehow, Mr. 
Vachell’s play seems a dilution of Mr. 
Brighouse’s. Not that “Quinneys’” is 
without quaintness and tenderness, or 
void of captivating moments. But it is 
thinly spun and very mild in compari- 
son with its little brother at the Prin- 
cess. 

Perhaps the fact that the first piece is 
modern, while the females in the second 
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prove their immodesty by going about 
“‘wi’ a hump added to nature be’ind> 
em,” has something to do with.the dif- 
ference. But even without the hump, 
Maggie Hobson, another Bunty, ex- 
quisitely impersonated by the original 
of the original, Molly Pearson, is more 
winsome and appealing than anyone in 
“Quinneys’.” Mr. Vachell has no equiv- 
alent for that rare bit of comedy in 
which Maggie, for whom her father sees 
only spinsterhood, proposes to William 
Mossop, the best cobbler in the shop, 
because she knows what can be done 
“with your fingers and my brains.” In 
vain poor Willy protests that he is 
“tooken ;” pleads that he would “really 
rather wed Ada if you don’t mind, Miss 
Maggie.” Maggie marries him, and 
when, on their wedding night, he at- 
tempts sleeping upon a couch in their 
cellar shop, she leads him into the con- 
nubial chamber by the ear. 

Mr. Vachell’s nearest reach to this 
incident comes at the very end of his 
effort, when the eccentric dealer in 
antiques, Joseph Quinney, who “began 
life as a worm-holer,” and who has in- 
terrupted his foreman’s courtship of his 
daughter Posy at the critical moment of 
that young woman’s introduction to a 
“butterfly kiss,” finally yields, and finds 
himself alone with his old wife. “Let 
you and IJ have a shy at that butterfly 
kiss,” he says “Rotten! Come 
you here!” 

Frederick Ross, who has the principal 
role at Maxine Elliott’s, belongs to the 
old English school of low comedy rep- 
resented by the elder Buckstone. He 
makes Quinney an effeminate creature 
of grimaces, attitudes and tricks, not in- 
frequently recalling our own Harry 
Conor. Posy is in the hands of a dar- 
ling little English girl named Peggy 
Rush, and Mrs. Quinney falls to a lik- 
able actress, Margaret Watson, who 
would be better without her touches of 
Drury Lane. On the whole, the piece 
at the Princess is much more delight- 
fully done, not only by Miss Pearson, 
but by Whitford Kane, as Willy; A. 
G. Andrews, as the father; and two 
agreeable young women, Viola Roach 
and Olive Wilmot Davis, and two capi- 
tal comedians, Harold de Becker and 











Barnett Parker, as the sisters and their 
suitors. 

“Hobson’s Choice” is mine, and will 
be yours. But if you can’t make “Hob- 
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son’s Choice,” try “Quinneys’. 


THE CLOAK AND SUIT DRAMA 


ONCE more borrowing from Barrie, 
“Do you.believe in fairies?” 

If you don’t, you wont believe in 
“Abe and Mawruss,” a second play 
from the Montague Glass stories, on 
view at the Lyric, nor yet in “Our Mrs. 
McChesney,” with which Ethel Barry- 
more steps down from Pinero to popu- 
larity at the Lyceum. 

Only the busiest and most beneficent 
of nixies—or a quartette of tutelary 
dramatists utterly careless of the prob- 
abilities—could bring about what hap- 
pens in these plays, in writing the first 
of which the original author had the 
assistance of Roi Cooper Magrue, and 
in writing the second, the assistance of 
George V. Hobart. 

If vast sums could be made as easily 
outside the theater, if always the tide 
turned as surely at the right moment, 
newspapers might save the space now 
devoted to “Business Troubles.” Maw- 
russ, inveigled into a scheme for incor- 
porating Potash and Perlmutter, casts 
off his reluctant partner, and then is 
saved from prison by Abe’s interven- 
tion with a check for eighty-one thou- 
sand dollars! And Mrs. McChesney, 
whose very presence makes a com- 
mercial center. of Sandusky, Ohio, is 
wafted into immediate wealth by the in- 
vention of a petticoat! Just when the 
T. A. Buck Company is on the verge 
of ruin, that selfsame garment having 
been a dismal failure all over the coun- 
try, Jack McChesney’s wife runs over 
to the fashion show in it, and ten min- 
utes later, while the buyer who refused 
the skirt half an hour before is order- 
ing bales of it, in rushes the villain 
with an offer of forty thousand dol- 
lars! 

This rascally proposal having been 
refused with contempt, it appears that 
even the enormous popularity of the 
petticoat cannot save the firm. T. A. 
Buck, a pretty weak citizen, divides his 
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time between spurning the scoundrel 
Fromkin, and ’phoning for fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which, despite his brilliant 
prospects, no bank seems willing to 
lend him. The Buck Company is about 
to fall into the hands of Fromkin,—T. 
A. having drawn his trusty fountain pen 
to sign the agreement,—when Fatima’s 
brothers—that is to say Mrs. McChes- 
ney—arrive with the money. Petticoats 
have sold like hot-cakes in the provinces, 
but of course Emma has taken care not 
to mention the fact, withholding the in- 
formation that she has saved the firm 
in order to save the third act. But then 
Mrs. McChesney is some miracle- 
worker. In a second scene in that act, 
which transports us from vulgar com- 
merce to touching domesticity so sud- 
denly that we gasp for breath, she takes 
her son’s furniture from the moving 
men and sets his flat to rights inside of 
five minutes. Any married man will « 
tell you that, in comparison, selling a 
skirt for forty thousand dollars is 
child’s-play ! 

The pieces at the Lyric and the 
Lyceum are highly colored and rather 
cheap examples of that dramatization 
of the romance of trade first accom- 
plished, and best accomplished, by 
James Forbes in “The Traveling Sales- 
man.” Afterward, the late Charles 
Klein entered the school with “Maggie 
Pepper,” in preparation, perhaps, for 
his adaptation of “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter.” Mr. Forbes, or George Cohan, 
would have done better with Edna Fer- 
ber’s stories, whose heroine really 
should have fallen to Rose Stahl. Both 
plays are made up-of the broad stuff 
sometimes called “human” because it 
deals with primitive emotions, though 
the circumstances in both are purely 
fortuitous, and the characters in one— 
“Mrs. McChesney”—are grotesque cari- 
cature. Only in the comic supplements 
would you find a Myrtle or a Hattie 
Stitch. Even Emma we take on faith; 
there is no example of her cleverness, 
like Maggie’s sale of unwanted shoes in 
“Hobson’s Choice.” Neither comedy 
is without entertaining passages—bits 
of heavily laid-on humor or pathos, such 
as a really funny game of auction 
pinochle in “Abe and Mawruss,” and 
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Emma's discovery that her son is not 
a thief in “Our Mrs. McChesney.” 
Both are full of the slangy axioms of 
their time and place; a little less than 
wit and a little more than humor. Wit- 
ness Emma’s explaining the continued 
vogue of the- flannel “nightie” in 
Alaska, where “retiring isn’t a social 
rite, but a feat of hardihood.” Also 
Abe’s interpretation of “R. S. V. P.” 
as “Remember Send Vedding Present,” 
and his insistence that “good will aint 
no more to a merchant than blond hair 
or a good, strong tenor voice.” 

Ethel Barrymore may be “Our Mrs. 
McChesney ;” she certainly is not Edna 
Ferber’s—Miss Ferber’s glowing state- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Emma belonged to that familiar type 
which is a business woman in the high- 
ways, and a Fluffy Ruffles in the home. 
So far as it is possible to her, Miss 
Barrymore is always a Fluffy Ruffles. 
Occasionally gripping you by the real- 
ness of her art, at other times she is 


quite singularly—for her—stagey and- 
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unconvincing. For one 
thing she must be com- 
mended: with any other 
woman star, Jack would 
have been Mrs. McChes- 
meys younger brother. 
In “Abe and Mawruss,” 
Barney Bernard contributes his fa- 
miliar but none the less genuine 
and human impersonation of Potash, 
while Julius Tannen, as Perlmut- 
ter, falls far below the standard 
of Alexander Carr. Louise Dresser, — 
in a Winter Garden deécolletage, as 
Mrs. Perlmutter, reveals unsuspected 
emotional force, while Madame Cot- 
trelly is the first praiseworthy Mrs. 
Potash. 

If your soul is wrapped up in petti- 
coats, or in cloaks and suits, you will 
enjoy both “Our Mrs. McChesney” and 
Mr. Glass’ “Abe and Mawruss.” 


“THE ETERNAL MAGDALENE” 


HETHER or not she ever is ban- 
ished from our social system, the 
theater threatens to preserve “The Eter- 
nal Magdalene.” Why, goodness—or 
badness—only knows! Most of us are 
little concerned with her; except for a 
few meddling old women, of both sexes, 
and the gentlemen who write books that 














PRINCESS 
THEATRE 


The theater threatens 
to preserve “The 
Eternal Magdalene.” 


no one is permitted to buy, we confess 
utter indifference as to her regulation. 
Still problem-play-writers, out-of the 
East, and vice experts, from the Middle 
West, insist upon bringing the amateur 
and. the professional into our family 
circle. Robert McLaughlin, whose 
drama, at the Forty-eighth Street, is 
called “The Eternal Magdalene,” is the 
latest among those who believe that the 
harlot’s place is in the home. 

The topic seems one that appeals 
especially to sophomoric wisdom. And 
of such is the kingdom of Thespis. The 
trouble with authors who believe they 
have something to say in the theater 
is that generally they are mistaken. The 
demand for thought is so small, and 
among managers almost anything dis- 
guised in words of more than one syl- 
lable passes for thought. There are the 
Schnitzlers and the Sudermanns and 
the Shaws who really give us material 
for mental mastication, and there is the 
tribe of little men who hash over the 
remnants and serve them with trite 
truths, confused symbolisms and half- 
baked philosophies. Mr. McLaughlin 
preaches the age-old theory of segre- 
gation, tells us the news of prostitution 
in ancient Greece and Rome and de- 
votes three long acts to endorsing the 















spirit of “Let him without sin cast the 
first stone.” 

Elijah Bradshaw, a Middle-Western 
millionaire, is backing another stage 
Billy Sunday in his efforts to break up 


a “vice district.” In the very act of 
concluding a paper that shall administer 
the final coup de grace to sin, he falls 
asleep and dreams a sloppily sentimen- 
tal and bulkily platitudinous play, in 
which the Magdalene, made immortal 
and infinitely compassionate by the 
touch of Christ, broods over the seduc- 
tion of his daughter, the discovery that 
his son is a thief, and the death of his 
wife from the shock. “Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,” and apparently 
all Elijah’s misfortunes are due to his 
popularity in Paradise. Or perhaps 
they are intended to show the danger 
of disturbing the Tenderloin. At any 
rate, there is no suggestion that they 
are self-made—the outcome of that 
poetic justice which is such excellent 
dramatic material, and was so skillfully 
used by William J. Hurlbut in “The 
Writing on the Wall.” In the end, 
Bradshaw _awakens, completely con- 
verted by his nap, and permits his son 
and daughter to go to the theater. 
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The idea of an embodied Magdalene, 
pitying and eternal, vaguely recognized 
as part of his past by every male in the 
piece, since “each man kills the thing 
he loves,” is a great idea. It rather con- 
fused the initial audience, which, at 
first; was inclined to regard the lady 
merely as having been the busiest of her 
profession since Balzac’s “Succubus.” 
At the pen-point of a big man it would 
have made a big play. Mr. McLaughlin 
let it lead him into speeches like “A 
woman who’s made one mistake is 
quite good enough for any man, and if 
she hasn’t, she’s too good,” and to that 
review of the careers of Phryne, 
Aspasia and “Venus Aphrodite” which 
seemed to argue its author better fitted 
for pedagogy than for discussing prosti- 
tution. 

Julia Arthur, who has not acted dur- 
ing the sixteen years that have elapsed 
since her appearance in “More Than 
Queen,” is almost as lovely as ever, and 
plays the title role with simplicity, dig- 
nity and poetic effect. In spite of this, 
and of Emmett Corrigan’s impressive 


Elijah, and Lucile Watson’s cynical 
courtesan, one understands why wags 
are calling this piece “The Eternal 
Maudlin.” 


“FAIR AND WARMER.” 


“D2 RIGHTLY written, smartly pro- 
duced, and briskly and cleverly 
played,”—to quote the summary of The 
Times,—‘“Fair “and Warmer,” a farce 
“of temperature and temperament,” by 
Avery Hopwood, author of “Seven 
Days,” has won instant success at the 
Eltinge. 
It would be difficult to imagine wittier 
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dialogue or droller situations than here 
are extracted from the age-old farce- 
material of intoxication and love re- 
captured through jealousy. Billy Bart- 
lett is a “model husband,” with a posi- 
tive distaste for other than the sober 
joys of matrimonial felicity. However, 
he has scant time for the self-congratula- 
tion common to persons of these simple 
tastes, before Mrs. Bartlett, bored with 
a spouse who, if he could do what he 
wanted one night a week, “would go to 
bed at eight o’clock,” announces her in- 
tention of divorcing him. Jack Wheeler, 
a friend to whom Billy confides his 
woe, advises keeping a wife guessing. 
When the “model husband” repeats this 
suggestion to Mrs. Wheeler, together 
with certain reminiscences of nights off - 
enjoyed by the artful Jack, that lady 
contrives the scheme of pooling their 
grievances, and compromising each 
other, to get even with their recalcitrant 
partners. 

Behold the innocent pair, then, sitting 
side by side, at two in the morning, 
sleepy, wishing “we could do this com- 
promising business in the daytime,” but 
ready to spring into each other’s arms 
the instant the door opens. Behold 
them, too, in the effort to keep awake, 
mixing themselves a cocktail of every- 


The probable 
method of 
changing cos- 
tumes in 

“ Around the 
Map.” 










































thing in the wheel-bar, a compound that 
might have floored the most seasoned 
of Kentucky colonels. Sent to sleep, 
and then inspired to defiance, fancy 
Billy and Blanche, discovered, one upon 
a sofa and the other, in exceeding negli- 
gee, beneath it, gibbering blithely about 
going to bed—“but only f6r a little 
while”—and genially confessing the de- 
pravity of a Heliogabalus. So, after 
a period of anxieties equally shared by 
the whole quartette, each wife is glad 
to get back each husband, and each hus- 
band his wife. 

“Fair and Warmer” chiefly falls upon 
the shoulders of John Cumberland, re- 
membered for his clergyman in “A Rich 
Man’s Son,” and of Madge Kennedy, 
the daintiest and prettiest of our come- 
diennes, who scored both in “Little 
Miss Brown” and in “Twin Beds.” As 
the befuddled babes in the wood, these 
two are inimitable. Janet Beecher and 
Ralph Morgan do as well as could be 
expected—which is very well indeed— 
as the remainder of the quartette. Once 
more Mr. Hopwood has provided. the 
funniest play of the season. 


“THE GREAT LOVER” 


JX the matter of “temperature and 

temperament,” Mr. Hopwood’s farce 
has nothing on “The Great Lover,” the 
romantic comedy by Leo Ditrichstein 
and Frederic and Fanny Hatton—who 
wrote “Years of Discretion”—in which 
Mr. Ditrichstein makes his first appear- 
ance under direction of Cohan and Har- 
ris at the Longacre. The “tempera- 
ment” here is artistic temperament, a 
word usually more accurate when de- 
prived of its last two syllables, and as 
in “The Concert,” particular stress is 
laid upon the polygamous tendencies 
long noted in artists—and others. Sem- 
blance of novelty is achieved by locat- 
ing two-thirds of the story behind the 
scenes of a metropolitan grand opera 


house; the first act in the office of the. 


manager,- where there is a review of 
types and incidents familiar in that. sur- 
charged circumambience, and the sec- 
ond in a star’s dressing-room. 

The fact that there is rather more 
atmosphere than play in these two acts 
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does not stibtract from their interest. 
Jean Paurel, on the stage a great Don 
Giovanni, off it is the greatest of Don 
Juans. At an age that has. brought 
about the waning of his powers in both 
roles, he falls in love with a young so- 
prano, Ethel Warren, who in turn loves 
and is loved by a new baritone, Carlo 
Sonino. “Victorious ever is youth!” 
In a burst of rage, provoked by 
jealousy, Jean Paurel loses his voice 
forever, and sits hoarsely whispering to 
his valet while Sonino triumphantly fin- 
ishes his performance of “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Out of pity Ethel is prepared 
to marry the fallen idol, but Paurel, 
urged by a former mistress, the mother 
of his successor, makes the supreme 
sacrifice of yielding her to Sonino. The 
best moment in the play is reached at its 
conclusion, when Jean, broken-hearted 
and inconsolable, goes to the ’phone to 
arrange the beginning of another senti- 
mental adventure. 

Mr. Ditrichstein, a finer actor of the 
type of Richard Mansfield, continues 
the brilliance of his work in “The Con- 
cert” and “A Temperamental Journey.” 
Our stage has no truer art than is re- 
vealed in his surrender, when, to the 
clamor of applause for his rival, he 
quotes: “The King is dead; long live 
the King!” Virginia Fox Brooks, who 
made her début last season with Phyllis 
Nielson-Terry, is charming as Ethel 
Warren, and valuable assistance is 
given by Beverley Sitgreaves, William 
Ricciardi and a company largely Eu- 
ropesn...°,... “The Great Lover’ is 
pleasant entertainment. 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


IKE Bert Williams, the Washington 
Square Players are neutral. 

Austrian, American, Italian and 
French authors figure in the season’s 
second bill at the Bandbox, where the 
situation is complicated further by the 
fact that the American play is very Ger- 
man and the Italian exceedingly 
French. 

The four are described as “compara- 
tive comedies.” After witnessing 
Arthur Schnitzler’s “Literature,” a 
faint echo of his earlier and infinitely 
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more brilliant “The Literary Sense,” 
The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
‘(With Me wondered whether the com- 
parison was going to be bad, worse, 
worst. Her forebodings were realized 
in the last playlet on the program, 
Alfred de Musset’s “Whims.” De Mus- 
set was a great lover, a mediocre poet 
and a wearisome dramatist. Both pieces 
would have been the better for a little 
pulling together by George Cohan. 
However, nil desperandum—or words 
to that effect. America to the rescue, 
and the Stars and Stripes forever! 
‘Alice Gerstenberg’s “Overtones” con- 
tains a genuine idea, and though that 
idea might have been developed to bet- 
ter advantage, in these barren days a 
genuine idea is not to’ be hid under a 
bushel. A woman who has loved a pov- 
erty-stricken artist, and married a mil- 
lionaire, is visited by the woman who 
eventually married the artist. Ensues 


the ordinary saccharine conversation, 
but behind each woman stands her real 
self—her “overtone”—veiled and voic- 
ing what really is in her heart. This 


little play is surprisingly well acted— 
especially with regard to Noel Haddon 
and Grace Griswold. 

Robert Bracco’s witty and amusing, 
though prolix, comedy, ““The Honorable 
Lover,” might have been suggested by 
the last line in the third act of Dr. Nor- 
dau’s “The Right to Love.” “One is 
not safe from_marriage—even with a 
married woman.” The piece represents 
a lover’s efforts to prevent his mistress’ 
quitting her husband, climaxed in his 
threat to abandon her if she abandons 
that gentleman. The play is written 
in paradox, and has all the humor that 
Oscar Wilde discovered in the twisted 
viewpoint. It is fairly presented by 
Florence Enright, Edward J. Ballan- 
tine, Frank Conroy and Josephine 
Meyer. 

Though sometimes they are carefully 
concealed, the Bandbox continues to be 
a theater of ideas. 


“AROUND THE MAP” 


USTICE, being blind, may dictate 
faint praise of Klaw & Erlanger’s 
latest spectacle, “Around the Map,” at 


the New Amsterdam, but no critic of 
common ocular endowment could fall 
short of enthusiasm. In this, the most 
gorgeous production of the season, cos- 
tume changes occur so rapidly that one 
explains them by fancying the young 
women shooting the chutes into their 
frocks. Julian Mitchell’s stage business 
is intricate and ingenious, and Joseph 
Urban, who distinguished himself in 
“The Garden of Paradise” and the 
Ziegfeld ‘Follies of 1915,” has provided 
striking scenery of that modern school 
whose examples are none the less beau- 
tiful because the ordinary spectator 
finds it difficult to say whether he is 
looking at a Theban Temple or at a 
banana orchard in full bloom. 

Librettist C. M. S. McLellan, author 
of “The Pink Lady,” has been equally 
extravagant, though not quite so happy, 
because, unlike scenery, a story must 
be something more than hyperbolic to 
be attractive. Mr. McLellan has 
achieved the flavor of Lewis Carroll 
without his humor, has erected a frame- 
work of fantasy without filling in. His 
tale of Tootsi, the sock-darner,—home- 
liest of women, bone of contention. be- 
tween rival dressmakers, one of whom 
wagers that he will make her lovely 
enough to win the Count de Gai in the 
course of a trip round the world,—gains 
no more from its obliquity than the 
dressmaker in question by talking the 
jargon of Wallace Irwin’s Japanese 
Schoolboy. 

It is chiefly the musical numbers 
that count in “Around the Map,” Mr. 
McLellan’s lyrics being superlatively 
good, while Herman Finck has com- 
posed whistlable melodies in “Here 
Comes Tootsi,’ a spirited air whose 
first strains suggest a tune in Lehar’s 
“Gypsy Love;” “When the Right Girl 
Comes Along ;” and “Some Girl Has 
Got to Darn His Socks.” 

William Norris, one of our very best 
comedians, and Else Adler, a new im- 
portation, who created the role of Sari 
in Vienna, are the principal performers 
in the piece, and Georgia O’Ramey, who 
scored in “Seven Days,” makes a hit in 
an odd character known as Lazy Lulu. 
“Around the Map” is lively and the last 
word in lavishness. 











SOME OTHERS 


“DLOATED burlesque” best describes 

“A World of Pleasure,” at the 
Winter Garden, a performance that has 
nothing, except size, to distinguish it 
from the entertainment offered by such 
combinations as “The London Belles” 
and “The Sporting Widows.” The pro- 
duction attracted attention in the be- 
ginning, when it was difficult to de- 
termine which painted ladies—those on 
the stage or those on the scenery—were 
more nearly nude, but some additions 
to the wardrobe, effected, it is said, by 
municipal regulation, reduced the show 
to a dead level of din, display, stupidity, 
cock-sureness and bad English, in which 


_ the name of woman is never mentioned 


without a sneer or a leer. Clifton Craw- 
ford, Kitty Gordon and one or two 
other favorites are quite lost in this 
jumble. “A World of Pleasure” isn’t. 

Grace George inaugurated her ten- 
ancy of the Playhouse with a revival of 
Langdon Mitchell’s sparkling comedy, 
“The New York Idea,” originally done 
by Mrs. Fiske in 1907 at the Lyric. 
Later, this play divided time with 
Henry Arthur Jones’ “The Liars.” 
Though written in words that, to most 
theater-goers, must seem _ selections 
from a dead language, “The New York 
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Idea,” with its wit and its paradoxical 
view of life, continues to provoke 
hearty laughter. Nothing more bril- 
liant has come from the pen of an 
American. Miss George lacks the tang 
of Mrs. Fiske, and her support hardly 
disturbs recollections of the Manhattan 
Company, but the representation is 
good enough to afford an evening of 
almost unalloyed delight. 


(Mr. Printer: Please make the fol- 
lowing paragraphs as inconspicuous as 
possible.) 


To me the comedy of the month was “The Angel 
in the House,” by Eden Phillpotts and Basil Mac- 
Donald Hastings, author of “The New Sin” and 
“Yhat Sort,” in which Arnold Daly, and a capital 
cast, appeared at the Fulton. The reason for this 
typographical whisper in mentioning the fact is that 
I seem to have been quite alone in my estimate of 
the piece, which was unanimously condemned by 
our critics, and by the time this review goes to 
press, probably will have reached the storehouse or 
the road paved with good intentions and bad plays. 

“The Angel in the House” is the Honorable Hya- 
cinth Petavel, a modern Bunthorne, a fussy esthete, 
an enthusiast over eugenics, futurism and like fads, 
by his mother bequeathed to the sober, old-fash- 
ioned family of Sir Rupert Bindloss, Bart. Here 
he insists upon a roaring fire in August, because of 
his poor circulation; replaces ancestral portraits 
with a Cubist “‘painting of the state of mind of the 
falling man,’’ and trims the gardener’s “shapeless 
bushes” into “profile likenesses of birds, beasts and 
politicians.” Finally he separates the daughters of 
the house from their sweethearts, and in return gets 
left out in the cold and solitude of a deserted 
island. Mr. Daly, whose performance of the Honor- 
able Hyacinth was a masterpiece of comic acting, 
made a mistake in describing this farce as a “‘fan- 
tastic comedy,” but the piece succumhed to that mis- 
guidance, and to its undeniable loquacity and thin- 
ness, less than to its genuine cleverness. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


SOME time when the world is drear and cheerless, go to the advertising columns 


of a theatrical trade paper for mental stimulus. 


For instance: 


For Sale—Mind-reading act. My original and complete act; something new; 


a scientific success; copyrighted. 


Here is a “mechanical doll” who wants a partner; a “snake king” advertises 
“dens” for ten dollars and up; a pony, dog and goat trainer “at liberty ;” two ten- 
foot pythons “at liberty ;” a glass blower, a human fly, a freak with no legs and a® 


human fish—all looking for work. Elsewhere one finds: 


“Freaks for sale or 


trade,” and a collection of wild animals to exchange for a small cylinder organ. 
An “A-1 Blackface, tramp and silly kid” will work for ten dollars a week “and 


all.” And— 


That darnd old frawd, old Rubin Haysede, the kuntree sho-man, giving Suth- 
ern, Yanky & misserlanus reedins & ressertations. Price one hundred & fifty 
dollers & car fare both ways; cash in advance. He isn’t wurth it. 


To you is discovered the secret of where stage money comes from—five thou- 


sand dollars of it for three dollars. 
for each fifteen minutes of words. 


Comedy monologue is offered for one dollar 
Then this for a climax: 


Singing comedienne who is also contortionist and slack-wire performer 
desires permanent position. Also has great dramatic ability. Fifteen a week 


and all. 


What a find for a Dillingham! 


Complete Résumé of the Preceding Install- 
ments of ‘‘The Years of the Locust’’ 


HEN her father died, Lorraine 

married his friend Aaron Roth, 

because there seemed little else 

she could do. She was eighteen, 
willowy, girlish; Roth was forty, beefy in 
mind and body, inordinately gross. 

The story opens on the day Roth set forth 
upon his monthly business trip “for De- 
troit.” Lorraine guessed the difference; she 
had long since ceased to concern herself 
with her husband’s morals. His complaint, 
that day, of her chilliness, his accusation, 
“You don’t know what love is. That’s the 
only scrap of comfort for me in the whole 
deal—you’ll never fall in love with any other 
man, because you wouldn’t know how,” had 
only ended in his fierce assertion that he 
was going to Detroit. “I'll prove it to you,” 
he said. 

Dirck Mead came in upon her in the 
music-room a few hours later. Before either 
realized what had happened, they had con- 
fessed their love for each other. In hor- 
ror at herself and him, she bade him go; 
and as the door closed, Aaron Roth eased 
his bulk through the portiéres behind which 
he had been standing. 

Lorraine Roth was not the kind to be 
frightened by his rage. “I love Dirck 
Mead,” she said simply. “I love him better 
than anything else on earth or beyond the 
earth.” 

“And you’re—you're the iceberg woman 
I’ve been living with all these years!” Roth 
snarled. And with a threat to break Mead, 
“body and spirit and bank-account,” he 

“struck her full across the face with his open 
palm—the blow sending her crashing to the 
floor, bleeding, half-senseless—and left her 
—for Detroit. 


T was nearly midnight. Dirck Mead sat 

before the fire in his living-quarters, re- 
viewing his wasted years and his love for a 
woman who was another man’s wife. There 
flashed to him the text from the Prophecy 
of Joel: 

“And I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten.” 

He looked up. Lorraine Roth stood in 
the doorway of the room. 

In a lifeless, jerky voice she told him of 
Roth’s treatment of her. Mead insisted 
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upon killing Roth, but she held that he 
(Mead) owed his life to her; she had left 
Roth for good and all. 

So Mead sent her back to her home—to 
Roth’s home, which she loathed—for the 
night, to be called by her by telephone the 
next morning and commanded to come to 
her immediately. 

Lorraine had just received a long-distance 
telephone message from South Bend, In- 
diana, saying that Aaron Roth had been 
killed in a railroad wreck—which seemed 
to prove he had not gone to Detroit. 

Lorraine and Mead were married that 
morning. 


HREE days they stayed in New York, 
very happy, planning their weddjng- 
trip abroad. Mead was out when the mail 
came. On top of the package was an en- 
velope addressed in Aaron Roth’s handwrit- 
ing. Lorraine tore it open, her lips twisting 
ludicrously. bs 
“IT am in Detroit, after all,” she read. 
“T’ll be home in a day or two.” 
It was dated from Detroit the morning 
after the train wreck. 

Lorraine rushed to the telephone and re- 
served staterooms on a steamer sailing for 
England that day. She did not tell Mead 
of the letter from Roth. She explained 
her sudden impulse as Wanderlust. 

The steamer was at sea before Lorraine 
told him the truth. They couldn’t go back. 
They knew Roth well enough to realize he 
would have Mead imprisoned. 

At the London hotel they found a red- 
faced man inquiring for “R-o-t-h—Roth— 
and maybe traveling under the name of 


Mead.” 
and Mrs. Ralph 


. 


Mead registered “Mr. 
Kent, Brooklyn, U. S. A. 
The man-hunt was on. 
Fleeing to Paris, they discovered that 
their descriptions had been cabled to all the 
hotels. Two days later they reached Venice. 
There they found an American detective, 

a Down-East Yankee, on their trail. 

As a last resort, Dirck suggested fleeing - 
into the desert—No Man’s Land. He had 
been there as a boy with his father. 

And so they struck into the sand, for 
Syria. 
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N the Medan 
O Square at Bag- 

dad one baking 
day in very late autumn, there were 
just two objects that broke the Oriental 
sameness of the hot, noisy rectangle. 
One of these was a somewhat battered 
tin coat of arms over a courtyard gate 
—the insignia of the United States Con- 
sulate. The other was a man who was 
picking his way (through multicolored 
and yelling hucksters, beggars, half-clad 
street children and pariah dogs) toward 
the Consulate doorway. 

The Consul’s sign, in a city where 
signs are virtually unknown, was 
enough by itself to catch the Eastern 
eye. The man slouching across the 
Square toward it seemed still more 
oddly out of place. Amid red tar- 
booshes, green or white turbans and 
vivid kafiehs, his duty-black derby was 
like an ink-fleck in a kaleidoscope. 

Even so did his cutaway suit of shiny 
black diagonal, his black string tie and 
his square-toed unpolished shoes strike 
a grating contrast to the colorful if 
dirty garb of the Square loafers. West 
had invaded East. Here was no com- 
promise, no toning of American garb 
to harmonize with new environment. 
Not even a pith helmet.or a white duck 
coat or scarf tie softened the harshness. 

The beggars came flocking from all 
quarters of the Square, at first glimpse 
or first rumor of that derby hat. For, 
from one end of the Orient to the other, 
Copyrighted, 1915, by The Story-Press Corporation. 
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etc. 


a stiff hat is a traditional 
symbol of wealth. The 
logic of this belief is sim- 
ple—viz.: none but Feringhee (Occi- 
dental foreigners) wear stiff hats. No 
foreigner without much money can 
afford to travel from his own barbarous 
country.across the seas to the Prophet’s 
lands. Therefore anyone wearing a 
stiff hat in the Orient is rich. 

Also, anyone wearing a stiff hat, in 
the Orient, is not only rich but an In- 
fidel. Wherefore it is not only profit- 
able but righteous to despoil him. For 
does not Mohammed, in the Seventh— 
or is it the Seventeenth ?—Chapter of 
Al-Koran, bid all Believers to “lie in 
wait for the Infidel in the high places 
and the law, and despoil him?” 


"THE ‘man in the black derby and 
blacker diagonals pushed unheed- 
ingly through an odorous swarm of 
vari-colored and vari-deformed mendi- 
cants who sought to hem him in. 

“QO howaju” (honorable for- 
eigner), bawled a giant, thrusting to- 
ward him a right hand and arm the size 
of a new-born baby’s. “O howafit, 
tall and stately as the palms of El-Me- 
dina! O father of a thousand godlike 
sons! Baksheesh!’ (Alms or tribute.) 
“In the name of the Compassionate, 
Baksheesh!” 

As the man with the derby recoiled 
with a grunt of disgust at this gro- 
tesquely deformed creature, a youth— 
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ophthalmic and in loathely rags— 
screeched in his other ear: 

“Effendi!” (Lord) “Thy wealth is 
not thine own. It is from Allah the 
All-Giving. Divide with His poor, that 
thy bed in Paradise may be soft!” 

“Baksheesh!” shrilled an old man 
with no legs. “Baksheesh, O Brother 
of Allah’s Lion! Baksheesh, and may 
thy camels multiply as the Desert’s 
sands! May thy fifty wives remain 
faithful and may the bulbul lull thy 
dreams !” 

The man in the derby made no reply 
whatever to these and a score of similar 
pleas, for perhaps the excellent reason 
that they were voiced in collequial 
Arabic and he was ignorant of one word 
of any language save English—“down 
East” Yankee English at that. 

Yet he understood that these night- 
mare creatures were seeking to block 
his way, and he elbowed roughly past 
them, jostling the babel-voiced crew in 
a way to turn their flowery pleadings 
into equally fervid and far more pic- 
turesque curses. 

At last he won past them and, his 
leathery face perspiring, gained the 
doorway of the Consulate. There he 
knocked and stood waiting in manifest 
impatience until a kawasse (orderly or 
porter) opened the door. 

“U. S. Consul in?” queried the vis- 
itor. “Tell him Ezra Belden, U. S. A., 
wants to see him.” 

He pushed past the kawasse into the 
courtyard, as he spoke. The servant 
understood no English. But he under- 
stood clothes, and he knew the derby 
and the diagonals betokened a compa- 
triot of his master’s. Also that such rare 
compatriots as visited the Consulate 
must, for pressing diplomatic reasons, 
be admitted and must be treated with 
exaggerated deference. So he salaamed 
and departed in quest of the Consul. 

Ezra Belden looked interestedly 
about him. After the hot white glare 

of the outer world, the courtyard’s cool 
gloom-was as ice to a parched throat. 
Behind him was the adobe wall through 
whose doorway he had entered. On the 
courtyard’s three sides was the yellow 
concrete house. 
The courtyard was shaded by these 
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walls and by a terebinth tree. Its pave- 
ment was tesselated in black and white 
and green. In the center plashed a tiny 
fountain on whose brink some gray- 
blue pigeons were strutting and cooing. 
Two or three lounge chairs were scat- 
tered about the pool’s edge. From 
somewhere in the house’s interior came 
the muffled tinkle of an American piano 
playing “Annie Rooney,” a brand-new 
and catchy popular song whose first 
copy had just reached the East. 

Belden—long, lean, angular and 
wrinkled—stood mopping his hot face 
and reveling in the shadowy coolness, 
as much as his iron-and-leather soul 
ever permitted him to revel in anything. 
For Belden’s rare moments of stark re- 
laxation were as tensely grim as the 
average man’s danger-vigil. 

As he waited, a door opened and a 
plump man in white ducks emerged 
from the house. A barefoot native 
servant followed, bearing a tray where- 
on were a box of cigars, a heap of 
cigarettes, a siphon, two bottles, several 
glasses and a bowl of ice. These the 
native deposited on a tabouret beside 
the pool, drew two chairs alongside and 
departed. 

The man in white ducks bore down 
upon the impassive Belden, smiling 
broadly with professional geniality. 
Yet, behind the smile, he was studying 
his guest closely. All sorts and condi- 
tions of Americans were wont to drift 
into the Consulate. Where one had 
legitimate business there, three were 
likely to claim poverty and demand pas- 
sage home or to seek the aid of Uncle 
Sam for some doubtful or idiotic pri- 
vate enterprise. 

These visitors needed careful scru- 
tiny. But the present caller gave his 
host scant time for it. 

“Mornin’!” he said abruptly as he 
barely touched.the other’s moistly out- 
stretched hand. “You’re the U. S. Con- 
sul, I take it. Yes? Well, I’m Ezra 
Belden. Here’s my card. Here’s my 
credentials. Here’s my note from the 
Sec’t’ry of State.” 

He thrust the documents into the 
Consul’s hand and waited with patent 
lack of patience while the official 
glanced over them. The Consul’s con- 











ning of the papers put him in posses- 
sion of the facts that Ezra Q. Belden, 
of Maine, was formerly of the New 
York City police force, later of the New 
York-City Central Office and at present 
chief of the E. Q. Belden Private De- 
tective Agency ; and also'that the afore- 
said Belden was referred to each and 
all United States officials in Europe and 
elsewhere for the most courteous treat- 
ment and for all available assistance. 

Here was no stranded panhandJer, no 
promoter of schemes to cheat the gentle 
Oriental. And the Consul’s genial man- 
ner bubbled into positive cordiality. 

“Sit down, Mr. Belden,” he beamed, 
returning the papers and waving to- 
ward one of the two long chairs that 
flanked the tabouret. “I’m delighted to 
see you. You'll stay for tiffin, of course? 
In fact, I'll be glad if you’ll let me put 
you up here during your stop in Bag- 
dad. What shall it be,’—his plump 
hand on the siphon,—“Scotch or rye?” 

“T never touch malt, vinous or spirit- 
uous liquors,” refused Belden, sourly. 
“T never yet knew any feller who didn’t 
lose by ’em.” 

“A cigar, then?” urged the abashed 
Consul, sighing as he looked thirstily at 
the siphon. “Or perhaps a cigarette?” 

“A cigarette,” said Belden, oracylar- 
ly, “is the connecting link betwixt fire 
an’ a fool.” 

The Consul surreptitiously got rid of 
his own half-smoked paper roll. 

“But,” pursued Belden, “I'll eat one 
or two of those seegars of yours, if you 
like.” 

“I’m sure you'll like them,” gushed 
the Consul, passing him the box. “I 
import them direct from Santiago de 
Cuba. Try—” 

He paused, horrified. Belden had 
taken two cigars, deftly ripped off their 
label bands, and was crumbling them to 
pieces between his huge flat palms— 
cigars that cost—in Bagdad—forty-five 
cents apiece! 

As the Consul still gazed in dismay, 
Belden poured into his own capacious 
mouth a great handful of the crumbled 
tobacco and, with a skill that spoke of 
much experience, transformed the mass 
into a “quid,” which presently he thrust 
into his left cheek. 
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“Not so bad,” he vouchsafed, “when 
a feller can’t get the reel thing. I’ve 


been out of chewin’ tobacco for ten ~ 


days now. An’ in this God-forsaken 
land I can’t buy it anywheres, I’ll just 
take a few more to use later on.” 

He helped himself to a half-dozen of 
the precious cigars, stuck them into his 
coat and, turning on the Consul, came 
at once to business. 

“I’m lookin’ for a lady,” he said, 
tersely, “—a lady an’ a man. I trailed 
‘em to Venice, to a hotel there, where 
they was boardin’. Then they give me 
the slip. They wouldn’t ’a’ done it, but 
I twisted my ankle on one of them slimy . 
wharf stairs an’ had to go see a doctor 
to have it fixed. When I got back to 
the hotel, they was gone, bag an’ bag- 
gage.” 

He shifted his quid and went on: 

“IT hit the trail pretty easy, for all 
their hustlin’. I trailed *em down the 
Adriatic, an’ araoun’ Greece an’ up the 
Aégean an’ through the Dardanelles to 
Constantinople. There I found they’d 
stopped to get their passports viséed for 
Turkish terr’tory.” 

“Ves * si 

The quid was again adjusted, and 
again Belden took up the tale of his 
Odyssey. 

“They took ship through the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosph’rus, out into 
the Black Sea. I trailed ’em to Batun. 
There I got tangled up a mite, for a 
smooth-spoke customs chap tells me 
they’d gone to the Rooshan Consul 
there. But I found out at last they'd 
come south instead of north. That cus- 
toms feller was lyin’. I was delayed a 
couple of weeks, pretty near, but I got 
on the right track, by ’n’ by. An’ I 
traced ’em to Bagdad—yes sir, right 
here to Bagdad. That’s why I come to 
see you to-day, just’s soon as I struck 
town. I want you should help me 
find ’em.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HE Consul leaned forward interest- 

edly, the story of the man-hunt 
making him forget for the moment the 
outrage committed upon his treasured 
cigars. 
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“Here is Bagdad?” he repeated. 
“They was here,’ amended Belden. 
“ “They must ’a’ got here about two 
weeks back, so far as I can learn. What 
d’ you know about ’em?” 

“Nothing, I’m afraid. No man and 
woman have applied at the Consulate 
here during the past month and more. 
There was a man, some three weeks 
ago, who said he was selling harvester 
supplies in the East and who wanted 
his passport viséed. He tried to get me 
into a poker game. A little, ratlike fel- 
low he was. And about the same time 
there were a mother and a daughter—a 
Mrs. and Miss Millicent—and a little 
earlier a college professor and his son. 
But no man and woman together. What 
were the names?” 

“They’ve traveled under the name of 
Keene and—and one or two more 
aliases. But mostly they traveled under 
the man’s real name—Mead. His name 
is Dirck Mead. Hers used to be Roth 
—Mrs. Aaron Roth, Chicago.” 

“What are they wanted for ?” 

“Friend,” was Belden’s cold response, 
“as I understand it, that note I showed 
you from the Sec’t’ry of State orders 
you to do all you can for me. It don’t 
authorize you to ask no questions. It’s 
a rule of mine, and it’s a rule of my 
agency, not to go blabbin’ about the 
cases I’m on. No offense to you;”’ he 
added, as the Consul’s red face purpled 
at the rebuke, “—jest a rule that’s saved 
me a lot of bother an’ insured me my 
clients’ confidence many’s the time. All 
I ever say is: ‘I’m after so-an’-so. Help 
me get him.’ I don’t say what I’m after 
him for, unless it’s to the p’lice. 
Speakin’ of p’lice,” he went on, “the 
pice of half Yurrup is on this. An’ 
the p’lice of all America, too. For 
there’s a reward out that’s so fat it 
can’t hardly waddle. An’ four more 
agencies besides mine in Yurrup an’ the 
States is out after it, too. But I guess 
I’m the only man who hasn’t been 
shook off the trail by this time. The 
others may ketch up by ’n’ by, but I got 
a lead that ought to land me the reward 
ahead of ’em all.” 

He discarded his quid and proceeded 
to sacrifice two more costly cigars to 
form another. 
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The Consul meanwhile ‘sat frowning 
doubtfully at the fountain. He dared 
not resent the snub. He dared not re- 
fuse aid. The Secretary of State’s note 
made that impossible. Yet he had a 
healthy yearning to kick this lanky fel- 
low-countryman to whom a sublime 
cigar was but a chew and who accosted 
him as he might a schoolboy. At 
length, swallowing his resentment, the 
Consul said: 

“I have heard nothing about either 
of the people you want. You are cer- 
tain they came to Bagdad?” 

“Mr. Consul,” was the grave reply, 
“T said so, didn’t I? And I can’t afford 
to make blunders. I traced ’em here 
an’ to the Ho-tel al Raschid. They reg- 
istered there as Mister and Missus 
Dirck! But they must ’a’ poured 
money down the ho-tel folks’ throats to 
make ’em refuse to tell where they’ve 
gone.” 

“The hotel people wont speak ?” 

“Wont speak? Lord, they do nothin’ 
else. All of ’em speaks, from the pro- 
pri’tor down to the donkey boys. An’ all 
of ’em tells a diff’rent story. One says 
the Meads went back to Batun the day 
they got-here. One says they went up 
country to Teheran. Another swears by 
Allah that he guided ’em part way to 
Tiflis. An’ another says he met ’em 
startin’ out on a trip to the rooins of 
Babylon. Speak ?—Hell!” 

He shifted his quid, witha snarl. The 
Consul purpled again, this time to choke 
a snicker, 

“Laugh, durn ye!” spat Belden. 
“Laugh! It’s almighty funny, aint it? 
I come here with a letter from your 
boss, tellin’ you to help me out. An’ 
you give me the jovial ha-ha! I'll write 
to-day an’ tell him so. If I’ve got any 
pull at Washington, your tin sign an’ 
your two-thousand-dollar job will have 
a new owner lookin’ after ’em when my 
reports get filed.” 


"THE Consul sat up very straight. He 

was a good deal of a man, and the 
renewed impulse to kick Belden did him 
credit. But he knew politics—consular 
politics. He knew the ceaseless pres- 
sure at Washington to crowd new 
“party men” into foreign positions; he 
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knew how powerful a weapon the right 
sort of complaint can be. He knew this 
lank New Englander must have a cer- 
tain amount of “pull” at headquarters 
to have secured the State Department 
letter he carried. 

He himself was a shaky “hold-over 
from the last administration. Many 


> 


“Then stop sneezin’ an’ begin aidin’,” 
exhorted Belden, crossly. “First off, 
tell me what sort of folks those was 
who came here—those women and the 
college teacher and his son and the har- 
vester feller. Describe ‘em. Maybe 
Mead an’ Mrs. Roth may ’a’ come to 
you separate to throw you off the track. 


_were- eager 
to take 

his 

place. 

And 

it be- 

hooved , 

him to ° 

walk 

warily. 

LE: 1. fe 
was mar- ° 
velous 
pleasant 
aon 
peaceful 
here under 
the terebinth 
tree, with 
good things 
to eat and 
drink, with 
little official 
work to do, 
and with plen- 
ty of servants to 
wait on one. The East had 
wound her glamourous and in- 
finitely luring arms around the 
Consul. He drowsed happily on 
her soft bosom. Two thousand 
dollars a year here in Bagdad 
was a competence—nay, a for- 
tune, 

The Consul remembered the 
stuffy little Terre Haute law 
office that had been his sphere of 
action ere he was transplanted 


The man in 
the black der- 
by and black- 
er diagonals 
pushed un- 
heedingly 


through an @ 


odorous 
swarm of vari- 
colored and 
vari-deformed 
mend icants 
who sought to 
hem him in. 


si 
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The two women, f’r 
instance — how _ old 
was they?” 

“The mother was 
about fifty, I should 
say,’ returned the 

Consul. “The 
daughter was 
seventeen or, at 
most, eight- 
een.” 
“Too old 
an’. “toe 
y oung. 
q Now, 
the 
co l- 
lege 
teacher an’ his 
son ?” 
“The _ professor 
must have been close 
to sixty. The son, I 
should say, was twen- 
ty-one or twenty-two.” 
“Too old an’ too 
young,” said Belden 
again. “An’theharves- 
= ter - peddler ?” 
ed “Perhaps 
forty, perhaps 
less.” 
“How 
look ?”’ 
‘Soot, 
squat, bristly, 
black hair, un- 
dershot jaw 


‘a he 





into this languorous soil. He recalled 
the endless hustle, the small fees, the 
high cost of living. And the temptation 
to kick Belden evaporated. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the Consul, 
almost respectfully. “I was not laugh- 
ing; I was trying not to sneeze. - I’ve a 
touch of hay fever, you see. I need not 
tell you that I shall be glad to do all in 
my power to aid you.” 


and little beady eyes; rather slangy and 

tough.” 
Hm! 

out to sell harvesters! But 


Queer sort of chap to send 
it aint 
Mead. Sure no one else has _ been 


here?” 

“Perfectly sure. Wait! Tell me 
again the lies those hotel people sprung 
on you. Where did they say the Meads 
had gone?” 
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“One said to Tiflis, one to Babylon, 
one to Teheran, one to Batun.” 

“No other directions ?” 

“Nope. Wasn’t that enough ?:” 

“Good!” cried the Consul. “When 
one knows the East, the complex Ori- 
ental liar is really very transparent. 
There are five ways by which one usu- 
ally leaves Bagdad. They told you 
four of them; and they were careful 
not to say one word about the fifth. 
That is enough by itself. It is even 
money that your friends took the fifth 
route—if you’ve made sure they aren't 
still in this city.” 

“They aren't. fifth 
route?” 

“Across the Syrian Desert to Damas- 
cus, by the Caravan Road—thirty-five 
days’ journey by caravan and ten days 
by mail-camel. —Moustaph!” he 
shouted, clapping his hands thrice. 

At the summons a native servant 
ran in. 

“Moustaph,” said the Consul, in 
Arabic, pulling out a handful of small 
silver, “I want you to get some infor- 
mation for me. If you bring me false 
news, I shall know it. My jinnee will 
tell me, just as when you drank my 
whisky and filled up the bottle with 
water. And I shall have you sent to the 
cells in the Serail prison for life. There 
are scorpions in those cells.” 

The native tried to look both virtuous 
and brave, and succeeded only in look- 
ing as scared as he was. 

“But,” proceeded the Consul, “if you 
bring me a true report, you shall have 
a holiday and sixty piastres wherewith 
to fracture your Prophet’s law against 
wine-bibbing.” 

“Effendi!” sputtered the servant. 
“May my father’s bones find resting 
place in the kennels of street dogs if I 
shall lie to you.” 

“Go to the market place or to the 
bazars or to any other gossip dispen- 
sary,” ordered the Consul, “and find if 
a caravan left for Damascus during the 
past three weeks, and what passengers 
it carried.” 


What’s_ the 


N less than an hour, Moustaph re- 
turned, big with news. He jabbered 
his report in a mixture of bad Arabic 
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and worse English, to his master, who 
condensed it for Belden’s benefit. 

“Tt seems,” transmitted the Consul, 
“that the Caravan of Massoud-Abou- 
Nasif, with sixty camels and seven pas- 
sengers and a provision-and-hide cargo, 
left Bagdad just fourteen days ago, 
bound for Damascus. I think I’ve man- 
aged, from Moustaph’s picked-up de- 
scription, to identify five of the passen- 
gers as the Millicents, the professor and 
his son, and the tough little fellow I 
told you about. Indeed, if I remember 
right, both Mrs. Millicent and the pro- 
fessor told me they expected to cross 
to Damascus.” 

“Seven passengers?” echoed Belden. 
“Get any description of the two 
others ?” 

“Yes. 
He gets what I send him after. 
a genius for detail. He—” 

“The two others?” demanded Bel- 
den. 

“Man and woman,” replied the Con- 
sul. “Man about thirty-five, dark, wiry, 
rather tall, close-cropped mustache. 
Woman, tall and regal looking, glowing 
color, a beauty; between twenty-five 
and thirty.” 

“Tt’s them!” croaked Belden, hoarse 
with ungrammatical eagerness. “By the 
eternal jumpin’ Jehosophat, it’s them! 
Anything more?” 

“Yes. The woman was seen crying 
once, when she thought no one was 
looking. As the man came near, she 
wiped her eyes and pretended to laugh. 
—TI tell you, what these bazar loafers 
miss isn’t worth seeing! And they say 
both the man and the woman used to 
look around them as if they were 
hunted. One of the Medan porters who 
misunderstands a little French said he 
thought he heard the man call her ‘The 
Queen.’ ” 

“The Queen?” repeated Belden, puz- 
zled. 

“Well, something that sounded to him 
like ‘la reine’ That’s French for—” 

“Lorraine, hey?” cried Belden in 
high excitement. “That’s her. Lor- 
raine Roth. It’s her. When’s the next 
train start for Damascus ?” 

“In about two thousand years, at 
earliest,” said the Consul. “There’s no 


Moustaph isa born reporter. 
He’s 
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railroad from Bagdad to Damascus and 
no prospect of one. The only route is 
by. camel caravan, thirty-five days. 
They’ve a fourteen-day start on you.” 

“What’s the distance?” 

The Consul told him. 

“I can cross it on horseback in half 
that time,” declared Belden. 

“You can’t cross it on horseback at 
all. It’s the Desert, not Fifth Avenue. 
The quickest time on record is made by 
the Turkish Government mail-carrier. 
He crosses from Bagdad to Damascus 
on a Bishareen racing camel in ten 
days.” 

“Where’ll I get a racing camel? I'll 
be in Damascus long ahead of ’em, if 
I miss ’em on the road, and I’ll wait for 
"em there.” 

“My friend,” queried the Consul, “did 
you ever ride a camel?” 

“Once, at Coney Island.” 

“How far?” 

“Mebbe a couple of blocks. 
Is there a knack in it?” 

“No; anyone can hang on: but there’s 
a knack in staying alive. After the 
first mile, you’re seasick ; after the first 
five miles, you’re in break-bone agony. 
That’s when the camel’s walking. A 
racing camel at top speed would kill you 
in less time, even if the heat and the 
sandstorms didn’t. And if you escaped 
those, there’s always a_ two-to-one 
chance of capture by one of the prowl- 
ing Bedouin bands. Why, speaking of 
the discomfort of camel-riding, even the 
Nubian mail-carrier wraps himself up 
in fifty yards of cotton to soften the 
horrible jolt before he begins his trip.” 

“Any more objections?” asked Bel- 
den with labored patience. “No? Well, 
then, I’m goin’. When I was in the 
Central Office, I trailed a New York 
embezzler named Blake into the Syrian 
Desert. And I got him and the money 
he’d stole. An’ I got ’em both back safe 
to New York. The Bedouins took a 
hand in that game, too.” 

‘Satan’ 

“Now, you jest shake a leg an’ use 
Uncle Sam’s inflooence here,” com- 
manded Belden, “an’ get me a chance 
to cross the Desert with that mail-car- 
rier on his next trip. An’ spend money 
an’ inflooence to see that the next trip 


Why? 


begins right off. I’ve never been killed 
yet, neither by Bedouins nor yet by 
camel riding. An’ I aint goin’ to begin 
now. You get mea chance to ride with 
that mail-carrier, an’ I’ll do the rest. I 
never yet started after anyone but what 
I brought ’em back with me. I’m on 
the trail again, an’ I'll stick on it till I 
find the couple I’m after. Gimme some 
more cigars to eat, before we set out.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


NNUMBERED miles of red-yel- 
low sand, flat, hilly, gullied or 


wrinkled into sea-wave founda- 
tion; sand everywhere, stinging, gritty, 
irritant ; sand everywhere, till the soul 
sickened and dizzied into nausea at the 
miserable sight of it, and the eyeballs 
rebelled at it and burned and ached in- 
tolerably. 

Above, a brazen sky with a copper 
sun, and the hot upper air flecked here 
and there with an obscene dot that was 
a huge carrion bird soaring in search of 
the Desert’s dead. Between hot sky and 
hotter sand pulsed ether-vapors, and 
vagrom gusts of hot breeze now and 
again whipped into life the whirling 
little. “sand devils” that pirouetted and 
spun and vanished like smoke-breath. 

Along a track that to novice eyes was 
trackless crawled a smelly, dun-colored, 
snakelike Something nearly a furlong in 
length, winding at snail-pace. This 
was the caravan of Massoud-Abou- 
Nasif, a caravan of full sixty camels— 
no less than twenty-eight of them pure- 
bred Bishareens. 

Two by two the ungainly brutes 
plodded, their spongy pads seeming to 
caress the yellow ochre sand as they 
smote it softly+-with the everlasting 
whoosh-whoosh-whoosh tread whose 
sound at last racks a foreigner’s nerves 
even as the jolting lilt of the beast’s hor- 
rible gait racks at first every anguished 
joint in his body. 

On a mouse-gray camel at the left of 
the front rank—a camel as nearly slen- 
der and graceful and unhideous as a 
camel can hope to be, as different from 
the ordinary mangy draught-dromedary 
as a Kentucky thoroughbred from a . 
brewery horse—rode Massoud-Abou- 
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Nasif, the monarch of Syrian caravan- 
masters, the richest, the oldest, the most 
envied and best hated of all the horde 
who brave death from sandstorm, from 
3edouin raid, from thirst, from fever, 
by navigating the great Desert. 

Very ancient and very ugly and very 
wise was Mas- 
soud— very 
power- 


ful, too, 

so powerful 
both at Bagdad 
and at Damascus, 
of late years, 
that he had 
more than 

once dared 

to refuse 
flatly. the 
payment 

of tribute- 
baksheesh to 

even the fierc- 
est of the. 
wandering 
tribes, for the 
privilege of al- 
lowing his cara- 
vans to go un- 
molested. 

Beside him 
—having just 
come up from 
the far rear— 


And the children” (a driver’s pet name 
for his camels) “grow restive for their 
noon halt.” 

“Were they even as restless as your 
wabblmg tongue, O offspring of ten 
thousand grave-robbing jackals,” re- 
plied Massoud, genially, “I would push 
on. I am minded to end the day’s 

march at the rest-tower, and to 
break a two-third-day journey 
is ill luck, as any but a wild 
ass of the Bishareen wil- 
derness would know.” 
“The feet of my 
Uncle’s camels 

r oO 


weary 

an d 

their 

tempers 

ae: eee. 

-h ar p,” 

w h eedled 
Najeeb. 

“Then let 

their feet take 

example of the 

tongue of my serv- 

ant, and their 

L4),/.4,) tempers from 

</ 7% me who must 

‘4 hearken to 

} him,” placidly 

returned the caravan mas- 

ter. “If the children grow 


A 


K j Najeeb, following his employer's gaze, 
' saw a puff of red dust in the ofing— 
far away, yet moving closer through the 


was his lieu- 
tenant, Na- 


weary, it is from their car- 
rying infidels who must one 


jeeb the Da- dead air. 


miascene. The moment for the noon 
halt was at hand, and Najeeb had rid- 
den forward to consult with his chief. 

“Surely you will give the word, ef- 
fendi,” he was pleading. “The rest- 
tower is full two hours to southward. 


day fuel the fires of Je-hen- 

en, and from bearing packs that were 

ill-fastened on them by an ignorant 

scion of a Damascus pariah scavenger 
dog—by name Najeeb.” 

“The packs were fastened as the 

Prophet himself—on whom be Peace! 
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—might have deigned to fasten them!” 
hotly denied Najeeb, stung to the quick 
of his professional pride. “Not one 
bullet’s weight heavier is the left side 
than the right, nor the right than the 
left. And nowhere does the weight gall 
heavily enough to bruise a flea. Yes, 
and when the children kneel, you shall 
see that each side of every pack touches 
earth so that there is no weight to weary 
the humps. As to the infidels, 1 can 
well think that any camel which is a 
true Believer might weep at having to 
carry them. But the packs, my Uncle, 
the packs are—” 

“Are not to be loosened until we 
reach the rest-tower, O brayer of 
windy words.” 

“But three of the children are 

“Three of the children were lame, 
as you well know, the day I bought 
them, a month agone—at lame camel 
prices. And lame they shall stay until 
I can touch their other feet with the 
good acid when we reach Damascus— 
and sell them, for double, as sound 
camels but briefly footsore from the 
journey.” 

“Yet I still entreat you to rest at 
the noon hour, my Uncle.” 

Massoud, by way of dismissing a 
wearisome theme, opened his cavernous 
mouth and began to sing. He knew he 
was singing. Najeeb knew it. The 
drivers behind him knew it. The very 
camels knew it. Yet, to a foreigner, 
hearing the dire sound for the first 
time, it would have seemed that Mas- 
soud-Abou-Nasif was in fearful pain 
and that he was bearing it very badly. 
In a rasping minor tone he squalled: 

O, my beloved, thou art like the cycla- 

men of the rocks! 

Lo, thou art beautiful! 

Thine eyes are like to the eyes of a 

deer ! 

Thine eyebrows are like a sword! 

Thy hair is like the weaver’s fine silk! 

Thy mouth is as a crimson flower! 

Behold, in the hush of the dawn, I knock 

at thy door, craving to enter! 

Search my heart, -O beloved, and in it 

thou wilt find naught but love for thee! 


“THE screamed song then went into a- 
frankness of detail that would have 
made a waterfront divekeeper blush like 
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a schoolgirl. And Najeeb listened in 
tired silence. As the ditty ended with 
a dolorous shriek, he said: 

“Yet, my Uncle, if it will please you 
to give the word for the noonday 
rest—” 

Massoud turned a patient eye upon 
his lieutenant—a patient eye, not a pair 
of them, for his left eye had vanished 
during a Bedouin scrimmage in his 
muleteer days, forty years back. 

“Najeeb,” said he, “best loved twin- 
brother of the Gadarene swine, cock 
your long ears, I -beseech you, and 
listen to me, if you must be told: To 
reach Damascus with my foodstuffs by 
the dawning of Muharram” (the Mos- 
lem New Year and Feast Month), “I 
have chosen the south route. It saves 
ime two days in the journey, but it leads 
me twenty miles from the beaten track 
where the Pasha’s soldiers patrol. Is 
that much clear to your poor sick 
mind ?” 

“I know all of that,” indignantly 
snorted Najeeb. “Have I traveled the 
Desert eighteen years not to know the 
routes? But why should we not rest 
at noon to-day on one route as well as 
upon another ?” 

“True. How could you know? 
Allah ne’er breathed the spark of reason 
into your brain, perchance because even 
he could not find the place. Do you 
understand, oh soul of a quagmire, that 
we are far from aid, if aid be needed? 
—that, to gain those two days’ time, I 
have risked a clash with any band of 
Badawi that might chance across our 
path? Do you think I care to risk the 
paying of five thousand mejidie of 
baksheesh—by meeting a party of 
tribesmen? It is for that reason I push 
on. I shall be somewhat gladder of 
heart when we dismount in the Medan 
at Damascus, three days hence, than I 
am at this hour. I shall stop at the rest- 
tower to-day. And _ to-morrow—if 
Allah wills—at—” ; 

“But, my Uncle, not once in six 
moons, nowadays, do the tribesmen 
maraud in the south of the Syrian Des- 
ert. And the Pasha’s cavalry—” 

“Not once in six moons or in sixty 
moons does a rabid dog bite one. Yet 
should I stroll barelegged past one? On 
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the main route, I am safe enough, safe 
enough to refuse tribute money for my 
safety. Yet if here I should be at- 
tacked, I must pay more than the profits 
on my goods to ransom those same 
goods. I am not minded to—” 

“But the Badawi of to-day, my Uncle, 
would ponder long before risking the 
Pasha’s rage by destroying us—the 
more so since they hold no blood feud 
with you or with any of your men.” 

“Without doubt. But they would not 
ponder long before stopping us, miles 
from the nearest well, and compelling 
us to wait in our tracks until the camels 
should die of thirst or until I should pay 
baksheesh to-go on. Back to your 
place, O descendant of forty lepers, 
and consort with the camels. They are 
of a wit nearer to your own. You can 
understand them more easily than you 
can hope to understand me. ... . Tell 
me,”—as Najeeb reluctantly made as 
though to obey,—‘“does the Feringhee 
woman with the eyes like firestars still 
weep when her husband is not by? 
Have you chanced to see?” 

“T have seen, my Uncle. When the 
man is near, she is gay, as one who has 
no care. When others are near, she 
is calm. When she is alone—in the 
night or behind the litter curtains—she 
weeps. She is mad, I think. Or it may 
be she loves another and fears the bow- 
string, should her husband learn.” 

“It may be,” conceded Massoud. “TI 


have noted,her gaze fixed on me more 
than on any other. I have pity for 
her.” 

“Why not have love too, my Uncle? 
She is fair to look on—for a Feringhee. 
And with kohl and henna and the tattoo, 
she may even become beautiful. Why 
not ?” 

“T am.a virtuous man,” said Massoud, 
in lofty indignation. “And already I 
have the four wives allotted to me by 
the Prophet’s law. Shame upon you 
beard and upon your father’s father, for 
such words! She— Ché!” 

He broke off his tirade with a yell 
that brought every drowsy cameleer in 
the long caravan to attention. The 
master’s one eye, from idly scanning the 
ether-banded sand horizon, had all at 
once contracted to a blazing pin-point. 

Najeeb, following his eémployer’s 
gaze, saw a puff of red dust in the offing 
—far away, yet moving closer through 
the dead air. 

“Badawi!” he sputtered. 

“Rhu!” (Haste!) bawled Massoud. 

Of a sudden, the snake-shaped cara- 
van drew taut as a snapped whip. The 
universal and tradition-honored two- 
mile-an-hour gait which all caravans 
maintain was thrown out of gear. The 
sixty camels broke into a sprawling run, 
their drivers squalling frantically at 
them in shrill falsetto. 

And the race for the rest tower 
began. , 
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Girls and 
Grit 


JUNE KEITH, NOW 
OF ‘THEsFrILMs, 
DISCOVERS WHAT'S 
WRONG WITH 
THE WEAKER SEX 


Ry 4 — 


John J. Rodgers 


June Keith. 





into one corner of the limou- 


] ~ ||UNE KEITH snuggled back 
sine, tucked a robe generously 


wv 























around her and began (with gestures ) 


to discourse upon her philosophy of 


life—life, by the by, as applying to 
womankind, young womankind in par- 
ticular. 

“Girls,” she said conclusively, “are di- 
vided into three classes: the Do-noth- 
ings, the Would-like-to-do-somethings 
and the Do-things. ’Most every girl is 
in the second class: I give my sex 
credit for that. 

“Now,—if you don’t mind my boring 
you,—every girl, of all three classes, 
starts out in life with the idea of either 
getting married or having a Career. 
Most of them want Careers. (Capital 
letter, please.) Of course, those who 
intend getting married usually don’t, 
and. those who want careers usually 
marry—but we’re not discussing that 
phase, are we?” 
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“Most assuredly not,” I assented 
heartily, from the other corner of the 
car. 

“Now—” 
gether her forces—an admixture of lit- 
tle person, large personality and a dash 


Miss Keith gathered to- 


of bounteous energy. “Oh, yes—ah— 
yes! Where were we? Now, the rea- 
son more girls don’t do important things 
results from lack of grit. No woman 
is naturally lazy—she’s too afraid the 
other woman will get ahead of her; not 
one is without nerve. What we do lack 
is grit.. We go out, get two or three or 
four or eight rebuffs, decide that Man 
has everything his own sweet way, and 
then we run home, throw ourselves on 
the bed, cry our eyes red—and let 
Father or George do it! 

“Who said that men have all the best 
of it?” she inquired. “Why, the poor 
duffers were only put on earth to pro- 
vide recreation for women. What do 
you think?” 
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Miss Keith riding on her father’s estate. 


“Being a man,” I said, “I 
think anything the woman sit- 
ting across from me thinks. And 
that bears up your argument.” 

“Then you admit that we need 
grit ?” 

“That’s it,”—sen- 
tentiously. “You 
lack the sterner stuff 
that wins the world.” _" ing to 

“How well you say = ; is this: 
things,” she admired. Why not let 
But then, a woman i % every girl put 
always admires you a ” ae matrimony in the 
when you are with : ‘‘ @eee| secondary place, 
her, whether in per- Xs Be | where it belongs? 
son or policy. “a . Why not let her 

“But,” Miss Keith = =| start out with the 
she ptr- andhertwo |i 7 , intention of doing 
sued, favorite |i =| something in spite 
‘‘what a. She |r ;, of matrimony?” 

a te pal ae est : : A series of cross- 
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my apology for an 
answer. As I con- 
sidered the ques- 
tion, it was an- 
swered. 


“THREE years 
ago,” went on 
Miss Keith hap- 
pily, “I said to 
myself: ‘June, 
old lady’ (she 
has just pass- 
ed the twen- 
ty mark), ‘if 
you sit around 
all your life 
and hold your 
hands and 
pink-tea away 
the . immortal 
soul God put 
you on earth 
to do some- 
thing with, I 
shall be a ter- 
ribly disap- 
pointed wom- 
an.’ I looked 
around for 
something big: 
to do, but no 
one took me 
seriously. 
That was my 
first rebuff. 
“Father sug- 
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gested settlement work. Mother thought it 
would be nice to take up charity. ‘But good- 
ness gracious, honeys,’ I said, ‘I want to do 
something for myself.’ And ‘All right,’ 
they agreed. ‘Proceed. Whatever it is, 
we are still your father and mother.’ 
“And they’ve 
stayed be- 
hind me 
nobly. 

















“Every girl 
starts out in 
life with ei- 
ther the idea 
of getting 
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Career. 
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“You think 
you do,’ he said. 

“*F know it,’ I 
insisted. 

““You wont 
stick,’ he said. 

““T'll dare you 
to try and see,’ 
I returned. 

“He found me 
a place in a New 
York City stock 
company. I was 
too intoxicated 
with happiness 
and too ignorant 
to be frightened. 
Mr. De Mille, 
coming to the 
theater at 
Father’s solicita- 
tion to see my 
work, brought a 
magazine with 
him. When I 
wasn’t on the 
stage, which was 
a great part of 
the time, he read. 
A friend brought 
me back word 
that he was in 
the audience. ‘He 
looks up from his 
magazine when- 
ever you come on 
the stage,’ she 
said, ‘and twice 
he’s told the man 
with him, “The 
kid’s. got. good 
stuff in her.”’ 
That was my first 
applause. 

“Father sent-me a chaperon from 
Chicago. She found me living in a 
garret, and refused to live there with 
me. And I wouldn’t move. All of a 
sudden I had become a working girl, 
and I liked it. So that ended my chap- 
eroned career. My parts improved in 
size and importance until I was given 
the lead—the part created by Mary 
Ryan—in the ‘Stop Thief’ company. 
After that I considered myself rapidly 
bouncing to fame.” 
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June Keith. 


“Why ‘bouncing?’ ” I inquired. 
“Well, you see, we were on the road. 
And now the movies. I at- 

tacked them deliberately. I want to 
learn. I intend to stay with the Essanay 
Company for at least a year, and per- 
haps longer. I intend to establish my- 
self with the film fans. They are-the 
ones who make or break you these days. 
I am going to get to the top.” 

“And then marry ?” 

“Perhaps. It can’t harm me then.” 





The Most Interesting 
People of 


the Stage 


MARIE TEMPEST 


By 


bad ONESTLY, I believe that if a 
| H | well-accredited and highly re- 
Ll} spectable “journalist” were to 
break into Miss Marie Tempest’s apart- 
ment at the dead of night, awaken her 
from a sound beauty-sleep and ask her 
for a chat, she would sit up and remark 
placidly: “You are the very man I 
wanted to see. It was so sweet of you 
to break in and wake me up.” © She 
might suggést that he avert his gaze 
for a moment while she jumped from 
her bedstead and threw on the conven- 
tional. “handsome lace peignoir,” but in 
less time than it takes to typewrite it, 
she would be comfortably ensconced in 
an armchair with a fragrant cigarette, 
and he would be exactly opposite with 
another ! 

Nothing: could be cosier or more 
auspicious.. Of course I’ve never 
undertaken a “chat” with any lady in 
such a burglariously reprehensible way, 
—for though very rich, I am proud,— 
but I have met little Miss Tempest 
under variously assorted conditions, 
and she has always told me that it 
was “so sweet of me,” and as we are 
all human (even the machines that 
grind out criticism), we never object 
to a semblance of pleasure on the part 
of those who allow us to advertise our- 
selves by advertising them. 

Little Miss Tempest has the most 
delightful ‘‘social” qualities in the 


world. Better still, she has “manner” | 


as well as its plural. Although an 
actress, she could “hold her own” in 
any assemblage, for she understands 
human nature and the deft art of being 
“nice,” in all its variations. 


Alan 


Dats 


Please note that I call her “little.” I 
shall do that when she is ninety, if I 
am using adjectives at that time, be- 
cause it will always fit her. Often when 
I’ve had to say unpleasant things about 
girls, I’ve started by calling them 
“little” and it has removed a good deal 
of the curse. So in the case of Miss 
Tempest, I make her “little” because in 
point of size she is that, and she is also 
what it frequently implies—cute, won- 
derfully youthful and skittish. Her 
sense of humor usually appalls me, be- 
cause I am freighted with one of my 
own. Sometimes I’ve thought that I 
could see through Marie Tempest quite 
convincingly, but I’ve also felt perfectly 
sure that she could see through me. 

From the day I first met her, many 
years ago, until the present time she 
hasn’t aged at all. It is quite extraor- 
dinary how well little women wear. 
The stately brand is battered by relent- 
less Time, and the “majestic” actress 
after twenty years usually plays the 
mother of the ingénue she used to por- 
tray. Not so with the little woman, if 
she knows how to take care of herself— 
and she generally does. Marie Tempest 
can and does plays youthful roles, and 
nobody would dare to see anything in- 
congruous in that fact. 


HEN a woman is courageous 

enough to call attention to the 
circumstance that she is stil playing 
ingénues,—with an accent on the still,— 
you may record her as unusual. This 
Miss Tempest did a year ago when 
I saw her in London and smoked \a 
cigarette with her in her dressing-room 
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at the Playhouse. She had just revived 
a well-known play with remarkable 
success. 

“The joke is,” she said, “that my son, 
my grown-up son, is in the cast. There 
I am playing an ingénue for all 1 am 
worth, and I suppose playing it very 
consistently, and then this grown-up 
son of mine appears and gives the whole 
show away. I’ve been doing my best to 
be girlish, skittish, and all the rest of 
it; and then—enter my son, my big son, 
and the audience is wise.” 

She laughed, and later on she intro- 
duced me to him. He was quite a nice 
boy, but I don’t think I should have 
noticed him if he hadn’t been her son. 
Knowing he was that, I read into him 
qualities that he probably didn’t pos- 
sess, just as when you see an exceed- 
ingly dull play, and know it is by Ibsen, 
you try to imagine that it is very much 
better than it seems. 

Of late years Miss Tempest has fre- 
quently spoken of her big son, but when 
I first knew her, I Was never aware that 
he existed. After a certain time 
actresses seem to get quite used to their 
own children and don’t appear to mind 
them a bit. But of course in their 
younger days maternity is rather a 
dreadful thing to admit—and so old- 
fashioned. It really did look absurd to 
see Marie Tempest kissing her big son, 
—it looked almost improper, in fact,— 
but she did it, and she did it quite 
affectionately, too. 

There isn’t” a frill about Marie 
Tempest’s constitution, and there could 
be many, for she is as clever as they 
make ’em, and when you come to think 
it all over, she was just as successful 
when she first appeared in musical com- 
edy and was known as “the Dresden- 
china prima donna” as she is to-day, 
when all the men who can write the 
brightest dialogue clamor to provide her 
with comedy—or even high comedy— 
roles. I’ve never met her when she 
wasn’t alert and full of spirit, ready for 
« chat over a cigarette. 

I know it is a dreadful thing to say, 
but to meet an actress with a cigarette, 
instead of a “stage mommer,” is a great 
joy. Miss Tempest had a very nice 
“mommer” of her own whom I had 


the pleasure of meeting at one of her 
receptions in London, but “Mommer” 
was quite discreet and kept well in the 
background. She was an amiable person 
and rather pretty, but Miss Tempest 
will never reach “Mommer’s” age, or 
if she does, nobody will know it. 
Those Sundays at Marie Tempest’s 
home were really awfully nice and 
“well-bred.” I remember at one of 
them, I was quite embarrassed when I 
was about to leave and was asked if 
my carriage should be called. You see, 
I had gone there by the democratic 
“tuppenny bus,’—which was _ really 
much worse than walking,—and it 
pained me to admit that they couldn’t 
call what was not waiting for me. I 
compromised by saying “Don’t trouble,” 
inferring that “James” was lurking at 
the corner for me with my brougham. 


ARIE TEMPEST left musical 
comedy at the psychological mo- 
ment. That moment occurs—when it 
does occur—at the inexorable departure 
of the first flush of youth. Many 
actresses who are not clever enough to 
realize the dawn of that moment—and 
how it does dawn!—keep at their un- 
holy task voicelessly and shapelessly. 
Of course it would be ridiculous to 
expect that even such a candid and ap- 
parently reckless young woman as 
Marie Tempest should have come out 
into the open to say: “I realize that my 
comic-opera days are numbered, be- 
cause I’m not as ‘Dresden china’ as I 
used to be, and I don’t look well in 
musical-comedy clothes.” 

Nor did she say this. She explained 
her change of career very plausibly. 
“The reason I got away from musical 
comedy,” she said, “is that I couldn’t 
sink myself to the dreadful level of that 
form of entertainment. I had to move 
away from the horrible thing. Comic 
opera died, and in its place came the 
George Edwards affairs. On the top 
of them, George reared himself. He is 
responsible for it all, and—well, I 
wouldn’t stand it. I simply couldn’t 
endure the conglomeration of turns and 
the horror of the low comedian. You 
don’t know what an English low 
comedian is.” 
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Marie Tempest as Rosalind. 
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THE MOST INTERESTING PEOPLE 


I certainly did, and I certainly do. 
There is only one thing quite as dread- 
ful, and that is the American low 
comedian. 

“*The Geisha’ was all very well,” she 
told me, and as she made a tremendous 
success in it, it surely was very well. 
“Then came ‘San Toy,’ and I had my 
famous row with George about clothes. 
1 resigned, gave up all that money—an 
awful lot of money—and started on the 
path I am now following. And nothing 
on earth—nothing!—could ever drag 
me back again to the dreadful thing 
called comic opera, which isn’t comic 
opera at all. I did not give it all up 
because my voice had ceased to be good. 
I gave it up because—it had ceased to 
exist.” 


ARIE TEMPEST always makes 
one feel as though she were yield- 

ing up her most precious secrets—and 
just to you, because you happen to be 
you. That always appeals to me, be- 
cause it is such a clever thing to do. It 
must be difficult for a woman to convey 
that idea. It is really very fine acting, 
and it is not as easy to act off the stage 
as it is on it. The audience, it is said, 
inspires confidence. To act before one 
meek and unassuming person is a very 
great test of ability. It may be horrid 
and ungrateful of me to suggest that, 
just because Miss Tempest is so very 
charming to me, she is acting. Still, 
it would be worse—wouldn’t it?—if I 
were so conceited that I didn’t say it. 
Whenever little Miss Tempest comes 
to New York—she just loves it! She 
always has something “genial” to say 
about her surroundings, her hotel or her 
manager. She gives you the impression 
that if she hadn’t arrived in New York 
at that particular moment, life for her 
would have been a dreary blank. Pos- 
sibly she says the same thing of Chi- 
cago. I’m perfectly certain that if she 
ever played in Oshkosh or Skowhegan 
she. would tell the journalists of those 
proud centers that the only regrets of 
her life were that she hadn’t been born 
in each—or both—of them. We are all 
rather vain. We love to believe that the 
town we live in is the town, just because 
we live in it, in the same way that we 
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love to believe that the country we were 
born in is the country, just because we 
were born in it. The latter vanity we 
call patriotism. The former might be 
called townism. This Miss Tempest 
understands, as she understands all our 
pet little kinks. 


O F course when an actress speaks for 
publication, she wants the right 
thing published—and wouldn’t she be a 
fool if she didn’t? Marie Tempest’s art 
lies in the fact that she never seems to 
be talking for publication, but to be un- 
burdening herself of haphazard impres- 
sions. Once she told me that she 
thought American women were “so 
beautiful,’ and that you never saw an 
ugly girl in New York. Age had gone 
out of fashion, she said, and American 
women knew how to utilize their as- 
tounding “wealth and luxury.” 

Now when you analyze that, of 
course you know that it must be for 
publication. Only very silly reporters 
and very fatuous interviewers could 
profess to believe in the genuineness of 
such statements. Yet Miss Tempest 
nearly forces you to credit her with 
positive veracity. She is so spon- 
taneous, so apparently unrehearsed and 
so—er—deliberate. Still, as I said be- 
fore, she always gave me the impres- 
sion, after one of our “heart-to-hearts,” 
that as soon as I had gone she would 
probably enjoy a good laugh. 

I can always imagine her saying: 
“Isn’t he funny? Jsn’t he the limit? 
How a man can sit down and swallow 
all that stuff is one of the most re- 
markable things to me. How he swelled 
with that ridiculous pride when I let 
loose those chaste remarks about his old 
New York, and American women, and 
luxury, and wealth—and all the rest of 
it! Ha! ha! I think I did it very well, 
too.” 

Once in these artistic appreciations, 
she even rang in her husband. “My 
husband,” she said, “is wonderfully im- 
pressed with New York. He is an ex- 
tremely mondain person, and he adores 
the restaurants and the hustle and the 
bustle of Fifth Avenue. So many peo- 
ple had wondered what he would think 
of it and had anticipated unfavorable 
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criticism. He was quite interested, and 
began before we landed by falling in 
love with Staten Island, because he 
thought it looked like Cowes in the Isle 
of Wight.” 

Wasn’t that ingenious and ingenuous ? 
Then she raved about the Hudson 
Theater—where she played—and about 
the Knickerbocker Hotel—where she 
stayed; and of course that made all 
those associated with her feel very com- 
foftable and at ease. 

I was surprised when I saw her this 
season in Barrie’s foolish little one-act 
play, “Rosalind.” I knew nothing 
about it, and owned a delightfully blank 
mind, and so when she made her first 
appearance in the garb of middle-age, I 
gasped. This did seem like “rubbing it 
in” with a vengeance. But I must have 
forgotten my Marie Tempest, or I 
should have been perfectly certain that 
the middle-age make-up was merely 
temporary, and just a prelude to the 
usual dazzling juvenility. And it was 
precisely that. At the close of “Rosa- 


lind,” little Miss Tempest appeared as 
her eternally youthful and baffling self, 


and we merely said to ourselves, “She is 
really younger than ever’—which was 
what she wanted us to say, of course! 
I don’t know how old she is. Don’t 
ask me! All I can tell you (and I 
rather hate to do it) is that I saw her 
twenty-five years ago in “The Red 
Hussar” at Palmer’s Theater, which 
was Wallack’s Theater, and which is 
now nothing but history. So she must 
be more than twenty-five, because she 
was quite grown up at the time, and 
was the prima donna of that old opera 
by H. P. Stephens and Ed Solomon. I 
am almost inclined to doubt the accu- 
racy of my own programs. I think that 
Miss Tempest should really start her 
age at the beginning of her comedy 
career, and look upon those old comic- 
opera days as a former incarnation. 


ARIE TEMPEST, I always think, 

acquired many of the fetching little 
ways she uses so delightfully in com- 
edy, during her early career in this 
country. Those fetching little ways are 
merely Americanisms, Englished. She 
teok them back to London with her, pol- 


ished them and trotted them out as 
individual. And as individual we all 
regard them to-day. There are certain 
French “touches” in her methods. She 
is what the Parisians call chic, and our 
table-d’hoters, chick. This is probably 
due to her Continental education. She 
is looked upon in London as the “Eng- 
lish Réjane.” The play that made her 
famous as a comedienne was in fact 
one of the successes of Réjane’s reper- 
tory, “The Marriage of Kitty.” One of - 
the authors of that play, Madame Fred 
de Gresac, told me that Marie Tempest 
was really a faithful and even a servile 
imitation of Réjane in that comedy. 
We should worry! In the case of such 
an alluring performance, we were so 
eminently satisfied, that Réjane never 
occurred to us, and it wouldn’t have 
mattered if she had! 

Theater-goers. have never tired of 
Marie Tempest, even though she has 
foisted many bad plays upon them. She 
is so vital; her energy is so unlimited, 
and she is so incessantly up-to-date! 
There isn’t a topic you could suggest, 
from clothes to woman’s suffrage, that 
she couldn’t and wouldn’t discuss. Per- 
haps I am not quite accurate there, be- 
cause on one occasion, when a dozen 
London actresses were parading their 
views on suffrage, I did try to get her 
to express hers! 

“Even if I have views,” she said, 
“they are not for publication, and those 
suffrage women use your words so un- 
scrupulously. Not for me! What is 
the use of talking unless you have some- 
thing brilliant to say? People remem- 
ber foolish remarks and hold them 
against you. I am not in the suffrage 
discussion.” 

Perhaps if she had a good play on 
the subject, she might be. It is quite 
wonderful how actresses can live them- 
selves into the rdles they are called upon 
to impersonate—for advertising pur- 
poses. Little Miss Tempest might be 
too clever to do it obviously. She is 
quite as good an actress off the stage 
as on it—which is saying a very great 
deal ; and to act off-stage to-day is most 
essential. The actress of 1915 ceases 
to act only when she is tucked up in her 
little bed, and asleep. 
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FRENZIED PHOTOPLAYS 


I says to him right 
away: “Please, 
your honor, this 


lady is a liar.” 






By I. K. Friedman 
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Los Angeles, Cal., April 6th, 1915. lazy to work and didn’t spend all the 
EAR MRS. FURBER: money I earns on pool and booze? I 
D I gets your letter asking me says to him right away: “Please, your 

why alimoney for month of honor, this lady is a liar. Because if I 
March aint reached you yet. My answer am too lazy to work how could I be 
to this is that you are in too big a rush earning money to waste on pool and 
for your alimoney. I guess you can booze?’ And does he thank me for 
wait for your alimoney until you gets calling his attention to same? Does 
same. I’ve been living for 32 years he say to me, “You would have made 
without no alimoney, so I guess you’ even as good a lawyer as an actor?” 
don’t need to roar if you has to waita No! He says to me, “Who asked you 
couple of months for same. Anyhow to talk? You talk when your turn 
there is no reason why I should be pay- comes.” Then he pins $15:00 a week 
ing you alimoney. Never mind what  alimoney on me. 
that crooked judge in Chicago, which Afterwards I hears him whisper 
gives you the divorce off me, says. something to your mother. I knows: 

Your mother seen this crooked judge what he whispers. He whispers she 
first and framed it on me. I got to  shouldn’t forget to male him every week 
hand it to your mother. She has some his $7:50 out of the $15 :00 I am send- 
brains. I wish I had thought of seeing ing you. If you and your mother 
this crook of a judge first. But the thinks I am going to be supporting you 
trouble with me is that I am strictly and this crooked judge on alimoney, 
on the level, so I thinks everybody else all of you has got another think com- 
must be on the level. This is why I ing. All my life I have been doing 
gets done all the time. nothing but put Money Orders in en- 

Do you mean to tell me if he wasn’t velopes and sending same to agents, 
a crook he would have believed your authors, wives, etc. I guess it’s about 
mother when she says to him I could time for me to quit sticking the money 
support you easy if only I wasn’t too in envelopes and to be keeping a little 
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for Art Furber, esq. I don’t need to 
be sticking Money Orders in envelopes 
for exercise. I can keep healthy with- 
out this exercise. It was the exercise 
of sticking the Money Orders in en- 
velopes which cost me my health. 

Also this crooked judge don’t need 
$7 :50 out of every $15 :00 I am sending 
you. He is getting enough graft off 
other alimoneys. While I was in the 
court room waiting to hear your 
mother step up and tell lies about me, 


be opening envelopes for him. But 
enough about envelopes. The thought 
of envelopes and the good money which 
I has put into ’em, makes me sick. 
What I want to know is who told 
you I was in Los Angeles with the 
MIRACLE MOVING , PICTURE 
CO? If it is the person who I think 
it is I am going downstairs and. pull 
the nose off her face. What business is 
it of hers where I am? I got to be 
somewheres, don’t I? If I wasn’t here 





and then. 
hose on your face, don’t count. 





All I have got to do to earn my salary is to risk my neck every five minutes and brake an arm or a leg now 
Swimming in cold water, with your pants and shoes on, or letting somebody turn a fireman's 
That’s play! I loves it! I’m crazy about it! 








this crook of a judge soaks one poor 
_ guy for $250:00 a week alimoney, and 
another poor guy $135:00. No wonder 
they was mad. If he had soaked me 
like that I would have pulled the red 
nose off his face. If I ever sees him 
again I will tell him he got that red 
nose from something else besides giv- 
ing alimoney. 

Anyhow this crooked judge has got 
a grand game. In less than one morn- 
ing he makes $200:00 a week for him- 
self off alimoneys. I wish I could be 
making money honestly so easy. Still, 
I guess, it is no use to kick. We can’t 
all be judges. All I would ask is to 


I would be somewheres else, and wher- 
ever I was I would be writing and tell- 
ing you where I was if I wanted you 
to know. If this person writes and 
tells you I done her out of two weeks’ 
salary when I was managing “The 
Maids and the Mutt Co,” all I have 
got to say is she is a bigger liar now 
than she was even then. You worked 
with me long enough to know I 
wouldn’t beat nobody out of her salary. 
You always got your salary when you 
worked for me, didn’t you? Of course 
alimoney is something else. 

Also note you say somebody told you 
I had a easy job and was making 
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$150:00 a week and that you and your 
mother was going to see the judge and 
ask for more alimoney. Somebody of 
course is this same person, whose nose 
I am going to pull off her face. How- 
ever, for all I care your mother can 
see the judge the next time she brings 
him the $7:50 out of the next $15:00 
you are going to get off me. She can 
tell the judge: “Your honor, please 
pin $145:00 alimoney on him. He is 
making $150:00 a week in California 
where he can live on oranges and ba- 
nanas for $5:00 a week. We might as 
well be spending this $145:00 as him. 
He will be throwing it away on booze 
and pool anyhow. Besides he is too 
lazy to work.” She can tell the judge: 
“If we only lets him keep $5 :00 a week, 
it will encourage him to work harder 
so he can make more money for him- 
self and be sending us more alimoney.” 
She can say to the judge: “Your 
honor, I guess after all $5:00 a week 
is too much for him. He will be ruin- 
ing his health on all them bananas and 
oranges; pin $147:50 a week alimoney 
on him. Why should we lose this $1 :25 
a week a peace?” 

She can tell the judge—but I guess 
your mother will know plenty of lies 
to tell the judge. She don’t need me 
to tell her what lies she should be tell- 
ing him. Besides the judge knows him- 
self all the ways to get alimoneys. 
That’s his business. I would like to 
be his partner and have your mother 
come to me for alimoney off the two 
poor guys from which she got a di- 
vorce. Them two poor guys would be 
grateful to me. They would continue 
to vote for me. They would say I was 
a square judge. I would not even take 
anything off them for my bit. I would 
say to them: “You have been pun- 
ished enough. I know myself what it 
is only to have to live with such a 
woman. I was married to her daugh- 
ter before I was made a judge.” I 
would say to them—but you can ask 
your mother what I would say to them. 
She has got a good imagination. She 
is still claiming I borrowed $35 :00 off 
her, which she gives me for a wedding 
present. 

Let me be a good fellow, however, 


and save you and your mother the trou- 
ble of seeing the judge again. This 
$150:00 a week I am making is all 
a fairy tale. This certain somebody 
has got me mixed up with Charlie 
Chaplin or one of them other stars. 
I aint getting Charlie’s pay envelope 
every week. If I was I would open 
same and then give contents back to 
him. Do you think I am a thief? All 
I wish was that I was getting his en- 
velope every week and he was getting 
mine. He wouldn’t be so funny if he 
was getting mine. However, it is no 
sense to be wishing all the time. I 
might as-well « ish I was a judge. I 
might as well wish I was keeping for 
myself the $7:50 alimoney which I am 
sending you and the $7:50 which you 
are giving the judge. 

Also it is a mean trick to acuse me 
of earning $150:00 per week when all 
I am getting is $50:00. This makes 
me feel I am being cheated out of 
$100:00 a week. I am worth $150:00 
a week. But what can I do with the 
$100:00 a week which I am worth and 
don’t get? Can I spend same for any- 
thing? No! Not even for the oranges 
and bananas on which your mother 
and the crooked judge wishes me to 
live. When some other company 
comes along and offers me $300:00 a 
week, which will be soon, then the 
MIRACLE CO. will give me my 
$150:00. It got its name, MIRACLE 
CO., because it performs miracles doing 
me and everybody else out of money. 

I am telling you all this for your 
own sake, because if you and your 
mother goes to the judge and tells him 
I am making $150:00 per week, then 
the judge will think right away I am 
sending you at least $100:00 alimoney 
and that you and your mother are hold- 
ing out $67:50 per week on him. He 
might make your mother come across 
even with the $67:50 and then she 
would even be sorer at me than she 
is. I suppose I will get no thanks for 
telling you this, though. I never get 
no thanks for all I done for you and 
your mother. I suppose even now if I 
wanted to borrow a small sum off her, 
say $35:00, she wouldn’t loan it to 
me. Ask her about this, 
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Only she don’t come in time and that fire almost burns 
the feet off me. I thinks she puts off coming as long as 
she could to get even with me, on account of her imag- 
ining I done her out of two weeks’ salary when we was 


in “The Maids and The Mutt Co.” 


Also you have got the wrong idea 
about my job if you think same is easy. 
It aint easy; it’s a snap. All I have 
got to do to earn my salary is to risk 
my neck every five minutes and brake 
an arm or a leg now and then. Swim- 
ming in cold water, with your pants 
and shoes on, or letting somebody turn 
a fireman’s hose on your face, don’t 
count. That’s play! I loves it! I’m 
crazy about it! I'd do it for nix even 
if they wouldn’t pay me for it. 

Yesterday I was the hero in an In- 
dian peace called: “All For Her.” I 
falls in love with the daughter of the 
Indian chief, which is a certain some- 
body who writes you my address. If 
it wasn’t in a play nobody would fall 
in love with her. She has a face on 
her which makes you think of alimoney 
right away. Well, the old chief 
ketches me making love to her and 
what he didn’t do to me for ketching 
me, has never been tried in moving pic- 
tures yet. He ties my hands behind 
my back, then he ties me to a tree and 
starts a fire at my feet to burn me 
alive. Then he falls asleep, forgetting 
_ about the fire, and his daughter comes 
along, puts the fire out and cuts the 
ropes and we fleas for life. 

Only she don’t come in time and that 
fire almost burns the feet off me. I 


thinks she puts off coming as long as 
she could to get even with me, on ac- 
count of her imagining I done her out 
of two weeks’ salary when we was in 
“The Maids and The Mutt Co.” 

I tells her something for taking her 
good time to put that fire out. The 
director fines me $15:00 for swearing 
at her, which is where your alimoney 
for this week goes. Still even your 
mother will say them $15:00 was well 
spent. Don’t you believe them $15 :00 
was throwed away. I got your mon- 
ey’s worth for you. I wonder if the 
director thinks I was going to thank 
her for burning the feet off me? Do 
you think he cared? No! They 
wasn’t his feet. But don’t worry, I 
will get that $15:00 back for you. I 
will fix it so that the director will soak 
her with a $30:00 fine soon. See? 

Also that director sweared at me. 
He says I spoiled 100 feet of fillum on 
him. So you can see for yourself he 
cared more about them too feet of 
fillum than my two feet. Only for me 
needing to keep my job so as I can 
keep on sending you alimoney I would 
have spoiled his face for him. It 
wouldn’t be spoiling much. He is stuck 
on a certain somebody, so you can see 
for yourself what kind of a gink he is. 
All I wish to hir is that this daughter 
of an Indian chie! marries him. After 
the marriage he wont be fineing me for 
swearing at her. “Swear at her as 
much as you like and whenever you 
feels like it,” he will say to me. 

But back to the peace. After the 
feet was burned. off me and I fleas 
with his daughter—he should keep 
her!—the Indian chief ketches me and 
takes me up to the top of a cliff. “I am 
going to fix you,” he says. “There 
wont be no daughters, white or red, 
that will run away with you, when I 
gets through with you,” he says. And 
he ties me up again and rolls me off 
the end of that cliff like as if I was a 
barrul, and says, “Good night, Art 
Furber.” 

In real life this chief, which is jeal- 
ous of me and wants my job, is hoping - 
I falls on my neck and brakes it, but 
in the peace I am supposed to be land- 
ing in a bunch of bushes, 4 way down, 














so as I don’t brake my neck, and the 
daughter of the chief—I am going‘to 
pull the nose off her face—finds me 
and takes me to the-tent of her uncle, 
which is sore on the chief, where we 
gets married. Well, with my usual 
luck I misses them bushes and why I 
don’t brake my neck is the biggest 
miracle the MIRACLE MOVING 
PICTURE CO. ever pulls off. It was 
a miracle for you and your mother, too, 
because if I had braked my neck you 
wouldn’t be getting no more alimoney 
off me. And do you think that di- 
rector says to me: “My God, I’m glad 
you didn’t brake your neck, Art! I’m 
thankful to God we didn’t lose you, 
Art. The MIRACLE Co. couldn’t do 
without you, Art?” No, he swears at 
me and says, “You spoiled another 200 
feet of fillum on me.” He hollers, 
“I told you, didn’t I, to land in them 
bushes and not go all the way down?” 
He yells at me, “Aint you got no sense? 
Try it over again.” And the chief 
kicks me off the cliff oncet more. 
But I says to him this time, before the 
kick-off, “If I misses them bushes 
again and brakes my neck, I will come 
back and go gunning for you.” I says 
to him, “It’s me for the bushes or you 
for the cemeretery this time.” 

So he thrung me in them bushes, 
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Also that director sweared at me. 
fillum on him. 
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He says I spoiled 100 feet of 


which he could have did in the first 
place. And them bushes, which is full 
of pins or thorns or _ something, 
scratches the face off me. They brakes 
under me and I was afraid I was due 
for another fall and a second broken 
neck and I yells at the chief’s daugh- 
ter: “You all kinds of a — — fool, 
why don’t you come and get me? The 
bushes is brakeing under me. What 
in hell are you waiting for?’ And 
she gives me the laugh and says: “I 
am waiting for them bushes to give 
way. That’s all I’m waiting for!” 
But I fixes her for this. I gets even 
with her for all she done to me. You 
know me! Because when we runs to 
her uncle’s tent and gets married,—she 
never will get married anywheres else 
but in moving pictures, believe me,— 
her uncle kills a dog so as we could 
have dog meat for the wedding feast. 
In the peace we eat the dog so as I 
can make funny faces, which is a big 
hit. But in real life we only pretends 
to eat the dog and eats something else. 
See? Well, in real life and the pic- 
tures, too, I slips in a peace of the dog 
meat on her. She says she will kill 
me some day for this. After burning 
the feet off me and letting me almost 
brake my neck, she has the nerve to 
say this was a mean trick! I guess this 
y is why she wrote you my 
a address. 
7 Now why am I telling you 
< all this? I am telling you 
all this so you and your 
mother can see for, your- 
selves how easy I am mak- 
ing my money. I guess it is 
a mistake for me to be tell- 
ing you this, because now 
that you and your mother 
sees how easy the money is 
rolling in for me, you wont 
appreciate the alimoney you 
are getting off me. You will 
say: “It don’t hurt him none 
to send the alimoney every 
week. He only has to get 
kicked off a cliff, etc., to 
make money.” You will 
say: “It will do him good to 
be kicked off a cliff some 
more times so he can send 
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some more alimoney. What harm does 
it do to the cliff?” Etc. 

My answer to all of this is you and 
your mother can do your laughing at 
me after you gets the alimoney. I am, 
wishing you the same charming dis- 
position, 

Your faithful husband—once. 
ART FURBER. 


Pp. s. You can tell your mother she 
needn’t to call the Indian Chief cheap 
because he had dog for the wedding 
feast. What did your mother have for 
our wedding feast? I'll tell you what 
we had. We had a dinner at Rector’s 
in Chicago, which cost me, including 
wine & tip to waiter, the $35 :00 which 
she says I borrowed off her. You ex- 
pect an Indian Chief to serve dog for 
the wedding feast. Dog is the best he 
has got. It is the same as when a 
farmer kills his best bull for his daugh- 
ter’s wedding feast. You don’t expect 
an Indian Chief to kill a bull, because 
they don’t have bulls, but he has a dog 
and he kills the dog. Your 
mother has money and she 
kills it by holding on to it too 
tite. If your mother was the 
Indian Chief the dog would 
be enjoying life yet. This is 
all I have got to say. 


II 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
April roth, 1915. 
EAR MRS. FURBER: 
Thanks for the nice 
trick you played on me. Tell 
your mother I am _ much 
obliged for telling you to show 
to the judge in Chicago the 
last letter I writes to you. I 
knows your mother put you 
up to it. You wouldn’t have 
sense enough to think of any-* 
thing like that by yourself. 
All you can think of by your- 
self is how you can make 
‘more alimoney off me. And @©® 
then your mother gives you allv 4 
your ideas on that subjict too. 
If there is any way of get- 


ting a peace of money off anybody that 
your mother aint thought about, 
Thomas Edeson aint discovered same 
yet. I’ll hand it to your mother. She 
is a business woman. If she only 
minded her own business instead of 
sticking her nose in other peoples busi- 
ness—alimoney, etc—she could have 
quit the boarding-house business long 
ago. 

Note you says: “The judge laughed 
like anything when he read my letter.” 
Note you says: “The judge says I 
got a lot of very kurios ideas. From 
where did he get all them kurios 
ideas?” Note you says: “The judge 
says: “If he apolergizes to me for call- 
ing me a crooked judge, a grafter, etc., 
I will drop the matter. Otherwise I 
will have to give the letter to a U. S. 
judge and have him sent to jail for 
sending such a letter through the 
males.” 


Well, with my 


(4 usual luck I 

Ee misses them 
; bushes and why 

I don’t brake myneck is 


the biggest miracle the 
Miracle Moving Pic- 
ture Co. ever pulls off. 

















All right, before I forgets it, 
I apolergize. I am sorry I said 
he was a crooked judge. I don’t 
believe he is a crooked judge. 
Oh, no! I think he is a strait 
judge. I was only joking when 
I said he was a crooked judge. 
I really think he is such a strait 
judge that I wonder how he can 
bend himself to sit down. If 
all judges was as strait as him 
there would be no alimoney. 
Also I don’t believe he gets his 
bit off the alimoney. He just 
feels bad and lets all that good 
money get away from him. Also 
if I was a judge I would be let- 


away from me. I would let 
some other judge, which is a 
crook, take it from me. I would 
be satisfied with the honor of 
feeling bad and being a judge. 
There is something else in the 
world besides money. Maybe! 
Maybe the judge can tell you 
what this .something else is. 
Also I apolergizes for saying he made 
more than $200:00 off alimoney in one 
morning only. I was dreaming when 
I says same. I was dreaming of a 
judge in the Arab Nights and how a 
judge would work it in them days. 

If this aint enough apolergy I apol- 
ergizes some more. I apolergize fer 
saying the strait judge’s nose is red 
and that he got same off something be- 
sides alimoney. His nose aint red. It’s 
a blue nose. If the strait judge don’t 
like blue I will make it a green nose. 
I am anxious to please this strait judge 
which done me a favor by pinning 
$15 :00 a week alimoney on me. 

I suppose this strait judge will now 
be wanting me to apolergize to your 
mother. If he does I will apolergize 
to your mother. I will say your mother 
is the nicest lady which I ever knows 
in my life. I will say she is too nice 
to have a daughter like you wished on 
her. I will say your mother wouldn’t 
lie about me in court if she could make 
a $1000:00 a week alimoney off same. 
She don’t care no more about money 
than the strait judge. Her and the 
strait judge is in one class by them- 


ting all that good alimoney get Ws 
> 
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selves. The only fault I got to find 
with your mother is the way she throws 
her money away. If she had kept what 
she throwed away on me, I guess she 
would have about 10 cents more in the 
bank than she has got now. 

But afterall what is 10 cents to a 
woman as libral as your mother? She 
will have only one more bad headache 
over them 10 cents. Also she was 
right when she told the strait judge I 
was too lazy to do anything but booze. 
and play pool. She should have told 
the strait judge IJ am too lazy even 
to drink the booze. She should have 
told him I orders same, pays for it and 
lets somebody else lap it up for me. 

As for pool I would like to play 
the strait judge pool oncet. He 
wouldn’t think I was so lazy if I 
played him pool. He would have to 
get busy with alimoney for a whole 
year if I plays him pool oncet. “This 
is all the apolergy I am going to make 
to the strait judge. He is lucky to be 
getting that much apolergy out of me. 
I would rather be telling your mother 
what I really thinks. 

Note you say, “You will wait seven 


But I says to him 
this time, before the 
kick-off, “If I misses 
them bushesagain and brakesmy 
neck, I will come back and go 
gunning for you.” I says to him, 
“It’s me for the bushes or you 
for the cemeretery this time.” 
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more days for alimoney and then if 
alimoney don’t come, there will be 
something doing.” Note you say I 
will be awful sorry next week unless 
I pays alimoney this week. This may 
be true. It is also true that if I pays 
you alimoney this week I will be sorry 
all next week. So what is the differ- 
ence as long as I have got to be sorry 
anyhow? Figure it out for yourself. 

As for something doing, I wish there 
would be something doing in real life. 
There is nothing doing in pictures. 
Pictures is dead. All I done last week 
was to let an automobile knock me 
down in the street and to fall out of a 
balloon. In “Saved By A Dog” I had 
the leg bited off me, but I aint counting 
that. I got two legs, so if one is gone 
I can use the other leg. You will notice 
that whenever they has a part where 
somebody gets bited by a dog or is 
rolled off a cliff, etc., they generally 
gives same to me. This is because 
they wishes me to make my money easy 
so I can be sending alimoney to you 
every week. 

However, I got one satisfaction, I 
got even with a certain somebody. In 
“Saved By A Dog” a certain somebody 
falls off a bridge in the river. I was 
to be her lover—thank God only in 
the peace!—and puwil her out of the 
river by a pole. In real life before 
I reaches her the pole she would have 
a whole year to take swimming lessons 
and save herself. In the peace I takes 
plenty of time reaching her the pole 
and she hollers: “Hurry up! The water 
is cold. I will be getting newmonia. 
What are you waiting for anyhow?” 
“Waiting until you gets the newmonia,” 
I says, which was good sarkasm. 

Now she has got the newmonia and 
she is blaming same on me. This is 
just like a woman. Did I write the 
peace? Did I tell her to fall in the 
water? Was it my fault the water 
was cold? I am very sorry she has 
the newmonia. But maybe the new- 
monia will put some sense in the big 
hole in her head. Maybe also I will 
pay the‘doctor’s bill for the poor girl. 
Also the druggist’s. If I pays them 
bills, which will be $15:00, then of 
course you will be getting no alimoney 


Note you says: “The judge laughed like anything 
when he read my letter.” Note you says: “The 
judge says I got a lot of very kurios ideas.’ 


off me this week. That is one of the 
funny things about money.. You can 
always be doing four or five things 
with money. At least. So if you do 
one of them four or five things you 
wishes you done something else with 
it. However, if I skips one week on 
alimoney you got no kick coming. You 
can get along one week. Besides there 
is plenty of other weeks coming. 

My advise to you anyhow is that 
you should take a job. .A good job is 
surer than alimoney. Never mind what 
the strait judge tells you. I know what 
I am talking about. Besides the job 
would take your mind off alimoney. 
What good does it do you to lay around 
the house all day and think of all the 
alimoney you will be getting off me and 
then not get it when I pay doctor bills 
etc.? Come to Los Angeles and I will 
get you a job with THE MIRACLE 
CO. . Together we might be getting 
$125:00 per week. Besides we would 
be saving the alimoney. I suppose 
your mother will be telling you not to 
do no such thing. She will say to you: 
“If you get .near Art again, then you 
will be fascinated oncet more and 
marry him again. Then there will be 
a second divorce soon and after the 
second divorce the strait judge wont 
give you no alimoney.” 

But you can say to your mother this 
is a strict business proposition and not 
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a love proposition. You can say to 
her: “Why would Art be marrying me 
twicet after he was lucky enough to 
get out of it oncet? He don’t need to 
be shot twicet in the same place to 
make sure the first time hurt.” Think 
this over and let me know. At three 
o'clock to make some more easy money 
I must jump off a street car and land 
on my head, so will say good-by now. 
Yours, as in the old days, 
ART. 


p. s. If you are coming to Los An- 
geles, let me know. I can save you 
money on the ticket from Chicago by 
buying ticket here. I have a friend in 
the R. R. office. I will find out for 
what price I can get ticket and then 
you can send money to me. As long as 
we are making things up, I want to 
save you money. 


III 


Los Angeles, April 24th, 1915. 
EAR MRS. FURBER: 

So you are sicing a lawyer on me 
for the alimoney, are you? This is 
what I call a mean trick. After get- 
ting $1000s off me in alimoney you 
are sicing a lawyer on me because you 
didn’t get alimoney for only one week. 


To-day I gets a letter from a crooked . 


lawyer by the name of Rudolph B. 
Baumgreen saying he would take ac- 
tion on me unless I came across with 
$350:00 past due on alimoney. This 
crooked lawyer must get them fig- 
ures from your mother and the 
strait judge. Notice I said strait 
judge. It is the lawyer which I am 
calling a crook and not the judge. 
What I am thinking about the judge 
I am keeping to myself so he can’t 
get me jailed for sending same 
through the males. I got a right to 
think. 

All I got to say about them fig- 
ures of the crooked lawyer is that 
he got them figures out of the Arabs 
Nights. All I owe you in alimoney 
which is past is $30:00. I was going 
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$30 :00 in an envelope for you, but now 
I would rather give them $30:00 to the 
Actor’s Fund than send them to you. 
Also I am writing this crooked lawyer 
and telling him if he takes action on me 
I will pull the nose off his face. I will 
show this crooked lawyer something. 
Before I get through with him I will 
prove to any strait judge that he owes 
me $350:00. 

What money he gets off your mother 
and the strait judge is something else. 
I should worry about the money he 
makes off your mother. I never could 
get no money off your mother and if 
this crooked lawyer can he must be 
mighty crooked. That is all I have 
got to say about him. Supposing, for 
the sake of the argument, he gets 
$350 :00 off me for past alimoney. How 
much do you suppose your mother will 
get, for the sake of the argument, 
out of the $350:00? She will get a 
bill for $500:00; that is what she will 
get. If. your mother had been smart 
and had come to me first I would have 
showed her how to put up a game on 
that crooked lawyer and make $200 :00 
easy off him. But, no, your mother 
knows everything and she runs right 
away to the strait judge, for advise 
and all he does is to steer her against 
this crooked lawyer. Of course being 
a strait judge he wont get his bit. Not 
off my money he wont! Well, I am 






In the peace I takes plenty of time reaching her the pole 
and she hollers: “Hurry up! The water is cold. I will be 


getting newmonia. What are you waiting for anyhow?” 


to send you them $30 00. The truth “Waiting until you gets newmonia,” I says, which was 


is I already put a P. O. order for 


good sarkasm. 
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tired of giving you and your family 
advise. You get no more advise out 
of me. And you get nothing else 
either. 
Yours etc. 
ART. FURBER. 


p.s. Do you think it is good manners 
to sic a lawyer on to me after I invites 
you to come to California at my ex- 
pense and spend a vacation here? All 
your family cares about is money and 
you aint very particular if it’s your 
money or somebody else’s money. 


IV 


Los Angeles, April 30th, 1915. 
EAR MRS. FURBER: 

To-day I goes to the office of the 
MIRACLE MOVING PICTURE CO, 
to draw salary so as I could be sending 
you alimoney as usual, and they tells 
me no salary is coming to me. This 
crooked lawyer, Baumgreen, they tells 
me, has garnished my salary. I sup- 
pose you and your mother and this 
crooked lawyer thinks you have done a 
smart trick in garnishing my salary. It 
is the meanest trick I ever heard of. 
Nobody but your family would put 
even a crooked lawyer up to such a 
trick. 

I have heard of seizing trunks etc. 
often, but this is the first time I ever 
hears of seizing salaries. I could have 
seized salaries often when I was out 
on the road with companies, but I 
would rather have starved than seize 
salaries. If this was a free country no 
such thing would be allowed. What 
is the use of working if somebody else 
can seize your salary? It is better to 
hire a crooked lawyer and seize some- 
body else’s salary. I will hire this 
crooked lawyer and seize Charlie Chap- 
lin’s salary. But first I calls on this 
crooked lawyer and pulls the nose off 
his face for garnishing my salary. Do 
you think I will sit down and say to 
him: “I am much obliged to you for 
seizing my salary? Do you think I 
will work hard next week—let a steam 
engine run over me or something— 
so you can seize some more salary?” 
I guess nit. I will hire a lawyer that 


is even a bigger crook than him to 
seize his salary. I will show him some- 
thing about seizing salaries before I 
am through with him. He will wish 
he kept his hooks off my salary. Also 
I am writing a lawyer in Chicago to 
seize the salary your mother gets off 
her boarding-house. Do you think I am 
going to be the only one whose salary 
is going to be seized? Your mother 
had better be sending me $200:00 right 
away or I will seize her salary every 
time I needs clothes. I will show her! 
I will fill this crooked lawyer with lead 
unless he takes this garnish off my 
salary. Any jury in the U. S. will say 
I done right. 

I suppose that strait judge in Chi- 
cago issued a permit to this crooked 
lawyer to garnish my salary and now 
your mother will be writing me to 
apolergize to the strait judge for say- 
ing this. Yes, I will apolergize. I will 
apolergize before he issues another per- 
mit to garnish the skin off my back or 
the carfare in my pants. I will apol- 
ergize by saying he is so crooked that 
when he is sent to jail they will have 
to build his cell in the shape of a cork- 
screw to hold him. I will apolergize 
by saying he is so crooked that he 
would garnish the collection box which 
they passes in his own church. He 
would garnish the money in the tin- 
cup of a blind beggar. He would gar- 
nish the pennies which kids is given 
to spend for candy. He would garnish 
the silk lining of a coffin in which an 
orphun is buried. 

What this strait judge misses in 
throwing around alimoney and gar- 
nishing salaries would fill the inside of 
a nut. I would like to have what he 
gets off garnishing salaries when the 
Grand Opera is in Chicago. I suppose 
he has his eye and his mitts out for 
salary all the time. He will get so 
greedy some day that he will garnish 
the salary of President Wilson and that 
will finish him. 

I am writing a letter to this strait 
judge. He wont show it to no U. S. 
judge neither. He will burn it. I am 
apolergizing in this letter for ever 
having called him a strait judge. If 
he don’t write the crooked lawyer to 
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take the garnish off my salary he will 
be getting another letter. He will be 
getting his blue.and green nose pulled 
off his face some day when [| gets the 
time to attend to it. I will show him 
for seizing my salary. I will expose 
him. I will chase him off his bench. 

I will forgive you and your mother 
for everything else you done to me, 
which is going the Bible even one, but 
I never will forgive you for seizing 
my salary. Nobody with a heart in 
him would do such a low, mean, dirty 
trick. You will be sorry too late. 

The husband which you wishes 
you had back. 
ART. FURBER. 


P. S. I wouldn’t waste time writing 
a P. Ss. to people like you and your 
mother. A Pp. s. and everything else is 
wasted on you. 


V 


Los Angeles, May Ist, 1915. 
EAR MRS. FURBER: 

I just seen the bookkeeper of 
the MIRACLE MOVING PICTURE 
CO. again. It seems he makes a mis- 
take yesterday. There was no salary 
coming to me. I was overdrawed. So 
the garnish you and your mother and 
the crooked judge tells the crooked law- 
yer to put on my salary is good for 
nix. He can’t seize no salary, for 
there is no salary to seize. I told you 
I would show this crooked Baumgreen 
something about seizing salaries. I 
gives myself credit for having brains 
enough to overdraw my salary. For 
oncet in my life 
I was glad 
there was no 
money coming 


some time. I suppose now your mother 
will be wanting me to pay the crooked 
lawyer’s bill because there was no salary 
to seize. Yes, I will pay it. I am going 
to his office to pay it now. I am afraid 
he might move before I gets the chancet 
to pay it. I will tell him he should 
charge me twicet as much for trying to 
seize my salary. He should be paid 
for his disappointment in finding that 
I have got more brains than him and 
that there was no salary to seize. Also 
I will send the crooked judge a check. 
He should get his bit off the salary he 
couldn't seize for oncet. Tell the 
crooked judge I would be still sorrier 
if some still more crooked judge seizes 
his salary some time. I would like to 
be there when it is seized to tell him 
how sorry I feels for him. 

I am leaving here to-day for parts 
unknown. I will send you alimoney 
and seized: salary from there regular. 
I will send you my address from there 
also so you can give same to the crooked 
judge and Baumgreen, the strait law- 
yer. I want Baumgreen to come there 
and seize my salary. I might spend 
same foolishly if it aint seized. If it 
is seized it is the same as if it was 
saved. 

I am saying farewell to you and your 
mother and the moving picture game. 
I have had enough of moving pictures. 
All there is in moving pictures is a 
broken neck. There is plenty of necks 
which they can brake besides mine. 
Mine is too good to be broken, though 
I know what your mother will say. 
She will say the same thing again when 
she gets the bill from Baumgreen, the 

strait lawyer. 
THE MIR- 

ACLE CO. of- 

fered to raise 





tome. I would 
rather go with- 
out money 
from now until 
I die than have 
a crooked law- 
yer seize same. 

I am so glad 


my salary if I 
would stay. 
They offered 
me double. 
You can figure 
out from the 
alimoney you 
got before how 


Z : Pictures is dead. All I done last week was to let an automobile : 
about this that knock me down in the street and to fall out of a balloon. In much this 


I will. send you «Sayed By A Dog” I had the leg bited off me, but I aint WOuld be now. 


some alimoney 


counting that. 


But I refused 
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same. Why should I get more so 
the strait lawyer can seize more? 
It would be like working for him and 
getting nothing for it. Besides I would 
go crazy if he came around every week 
and seized my salary. I would be in 
a nut house after the first two weeks 
of seizing was over. Then who would 
be sending you alimoney? It would 
kill me if I thought you and your 
mother was getting no alimoney off 
me to spend on theaters, taxicabs, etc. 
So I will quit the pictures, stay sane 
and keep myself broke on alimoney. 
Besides moving pictures was getting 
on my nerves. To-morrow they wanted 
me to play in a peace entitled: “The 
Rajah’s Rival.” All I seen was the 
‘script. That was enough for me. I 
didn’t want to see no more. I was to 
let a tiger carry me off in the desert 
and a certain somebody find me after 
the tiger got through with me. They 
told me the tiger was a tame tiger 
and wouldn’t hurt nobody. Maybe this 
is true but he is a tiger anyhow and 
bull dogs is as far as I will go in the 
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animal line. Also suppose the animai 
keeper grafted off that tiger and for- 
gets to give him his breakfast? I am 
only a stranger to the tiger and it would 
be no more than human for him to take 
his breakfast off me. I’ve got enough 
to do to get my own breakfasts, 

What I am going into now is much 
better than moving pictures so of course 
you will be getting big alimoney off 
me. Your mother will jump with joy 
when she sees the alimoney you will 
be getting. Give your mother my love. 
Tell her I am sorry there was no salary 
to seize. After this I will leave a little 
salary everywhere I go so same can be 
seized for her. You know what I 
think of your mother. She never was 
like a mother-in-law to me. I used to 
have a line in an act which said: 
“Words cannot tell what she is like.” 
This is true of your mother. If the 
crooked judge hadn’t butted in I would 
still be, 

Your affectionate husband, 
ART. 


Pp. s. Maybe. 


Sells 
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ON’’ AND OTHERS, APPARENTLY AS 


GOOD OR BETTER, 


By 





J JUST what makes a so-called 


| popular song succeed—if it is 
| one out of the ten that does? 
Melody? - Perhaps fifty per cent, but 
almost worthless sans catchy lyrics. 
We know pretty well what a catchy 
melody is. But what are catchy lyrics? 
Only the public knows—and it 
doesn’t know until it has heard them. 
Song publishers don’t know. “I will 
pay fifty thousand dollars a year to 
any man who can consistently pick pop- 
ular songs,” offers E. F. Bitner, general 
manager of Leo Feist and Company. 








“FPACL FLAT?’ 


George F. Byrne 


And no one has taken him up. 

The song-writer goes back to “catch- 
iness.” 

“A popular song has catchy lyrics, a 
catchy melody ; it’s down-to-the-ground, 
and it should be written in one octave 
sO anyone can sing it,” one writer will 
summarize. 

So you go back to the beginning 
again. 

It is pretty safe to assert that “Bea- 
trice Fairfax, Please Tell Me What to 
Do” got its popularity on the strength 
of the idea and the lyrics. The lyrics 
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THE SONG THAT SELLS 


are among the best of the new crop. 
“Norway” has sold six hundred thou- 
sand copies in six months—due to 
pleasing, though not brilliant (undoubt- 
edly the publishers did not want that 
kind) lyrics and an old-fashioned mel- 
ody that caught the popular taste. 

Irving Berlin, happily enough, can 
work with songs until he comes upon a 
success. He is probably the most pro- 
lific song-writer in the business ; and it 
may surprise you to know that the 
greater majority of his compositions 
never see print. But those that do, have 
the Berlin touch, the Berlin novelty and 
the Berlin swing. “Araby,” “My Bird 
of Paradise” and “Hello, Hawaii, How 
Are You?” are classics in cohesion. 

One of the best lyrics, according to 
the standard of many of the profes- 
ional singers, written this year is that 
of “A Little Bit of Heaven,” the music 
by Ernest R. Ball, ever popular, and 
the words by J. Kiern Brennan. 

One of their latest offerings, “In the 
Garden of the Gods,” has a lyric that 
appeals. The chorus runs: 


Dear heart, you brought the sunshine 
To flower, bird and bee 

And all the love of Heav’n above, 
Dear heart, you brought to me. 

The roses burst with gladness; 
With joy the violet nods. 

The world is fair, for you are there— 
In the Garden of the Gods. 


Another interesting lyric by the same 
author is “If It Takes a Thousand 
Years,” the chorus running: 


If it takes a thousand teardrops, 
Just to soothe a soul in pain; 

If it takes a thousand days of doubt, 
Your love shall live again. 

Though a thousand dreams be broken, 
You'll awake to dry your tears. 

With love divine 

I’ll make you mine, 

If it takes a thousand years. 


A song typical of the popular class is 
“Doing the Jelly Roll,” by Nat Vincent 
and Herman Paley. The chorus goes: 


Just start a- skipping ; 
Then do some tripping. 
Dip from left to right; 
Then do some sliding, 
And: do some gliding. 
Be sure of your partner. 


Grab him! Hug him to you tight, 

And when you re stepping 

Just put some “pep” 

Do that Sugar Bey 

Grandma, Grandad, Mother too, 

Auntie, Uncle, Brother Lou, 

Never seem to care or know just when 
they’re through 

Dancing the Jelly Roll. 


This song has the great advance im- 
petus of being quick and sprightly, full 
of action. 

“It’s Tulip Time in Holland,” by 
Dave Radford and Richard A. Whiting, 
has been on the stands for some time, 
but seems still to retain its popularity. 
The “punch” lines in the chorus, giving 
novelty to the lyrics, are italicized : 


It’s tulip-time in Holland; 

Two lips I know are lonely. 

The sweetest lips in Holland 

Are blooming for me only. 

I’d give the world if I could be 
Back there beside the Zuyder Zee 
It’s tulip-time in Holland— 

Two lips are calling me. 


“You'd Never Know That Old Home 
Town of Mine” has many elements of 
humor in the lyrics and possesses a 
catchy, swinging melody: “Come Back, 
Dixie” has swinging lyrics and tune, 
while “When You're in Love with 
Some One Who Is Not in Love with 
You,” “All I Can Do Is Just Love 
You,” and “If We Can’t Be the Same 
Old Sweethearts, Let’s Be the Same 
Old Friends” have the added advantage 
of novelty in the ideas, well expréssed 
through the titles. And titles are of 
more value than many publishers 
realize. 

“When It’s Orange-Blossom Time in 
Loveland, I’ll Be Waiting at the Church 
for You” has a selling title, according to 
the standards of the profession. “I 
Love the Name of Dixie” has its “punch 
lines” in a bit of sentiment at the end: 


- 


Some one waits, and that is why 
I love the name of Dixie. 


A few of the other songs that are 
being “boosted” just now are “In Ala- 
bama, Dear, with You,” “My Old 
Home Town in Ireland,’ “Can’t You 
Heah Me Callin’, Caroline ?” “The 
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Kiss That Made You Mine,” “In Hono- 
lulu by the Sea,” (We are having a 
flood of Hawaiian songs these wintry 
days), “I Didn’t Raise My Ford to Be 
a Jitney,’ “One Wonderful Night,” 
“T’ll Return, Mother Darling, to You,” 
“In the Land of Love,” and “Look in 
My Heart and You Will Find, Only 
You.” 

That wonderfully popular number 
from the Ziegfeld Follies, “Hello 
’Frisco,” a telephone song by Gene Buck 
and Louis Hirsch, sprang into popu- 
larity the authors never dreamed of. 

We have with us the Charles K. Har- 
ris collection—“Honey Boy, My Heart 
Is Calling for You,” “Can You Pay for 
a Broken Heart ?”—and a large offering 
from Harry Von Tilzer—‘After To- 
night, Good-by,” with words by An- 
drew B. Sterling, and “You'll Always 
Be the Same Sweet Girl.” 

“Close to My Heart,” with Von Til- 
zer music and Sterling lyrics, has in its 
chorus the popular angle to a well-de- 
fined degree: 


Close to my heart, 

I'll always want you, 
My little sugar baby. 
Close to my heart— 

In dreams I'll haunt you, 
My honeysuckle lady. 
Close to my heart 
Forever, dearie— 

We'll never part. 

And all through life’s sweetest song 
You will belong 

Close to my heart. 


“Hello, Boys, I’m Back Again,” with 
lyrics by Jack Mahoney, has another 
Von Tilzer melody ; “I’m Homesick” is 
the sole work of Von Tilzer; “And the 
Great Big World Went Round and 
Round” is by Von Tilzer and Sterling, 
as are “Alagazam—to the Music of the 
Band,” “Outside of That, Why, He’s 
All Right,” and “Under the American 
Flag.” 

One of the big successes of Novem- 
ber was “America, I Love You,” with 
what lyric writers consider a splendid 
“punch-line” as the last of the chorus: 


America, I love you, 
And there’s a hundred million others 
like me. 


“My Little Dream Girl” and “Sweet 


Adair,” companion songs by L. Wolfe 
Gilbert and Anatol Friedland, have en- 
joyed prosperous vogue. “Scaddle-De- 
Mooch” is a new comedy song by Cecil 
Mack and Chris Smith that is selling 
well. 

“Put Me to Sleep with an Old- 
Fashioned Melody, and Wake Me up 
with a Rag,” has swept over the coun- 


try—a good idea, bright lyrics and a 


catchy melody. Here is the chorus: 


Put me to sleep with an old-fashioned 
melody, 

When the lights are burning low. 

Sing to me, 

Harmony 

That will bring me back to Mother’s 
knee. 

Sue, dear, I remember you— 

You're a song of long ago; oh, 

Put me to sleep with an old-fashioned 
melody, 

And wake me up with a rag. 


“Molly Dear, It’s You I’m After,” 
by Frank Wood and Henry E. Pether, 
and “There’s a Little Lane without a 
Turning on the Way to Home, Sweet 
Home” have been big sellers. Notice 
the touch of “heart interest”—and how 
it is handled in a popular song: 


There’s a little lane without a turning, 
On the way to home, sweet home. 
There’s a little mother always yearning 
For the ones that long to roam. 
There’s a road that leads to strangers— 
That’s where friendship parts. 

And another leads to dangers, 

And it’s paved with broken hearts. 
Take the little lane without a turning 
On the way to home, sweet home. 


These are some of the popular songs 
on which the publishers are depend- 
ing for their winter’s campaign. I 
have not enumerated them all—not by 
any means. In certain of those I have 
mentioned, however, I have tried to 
point out elements that are believed to 
have contributed to the success of those 
that are successful, and which are in- 
tended to contribute to the success of 
those that are yet to make their way— 
or fail. 

But I can’t answer, and I don’t be- 
lieve anyone else can, the question: 
“How do. you know when you have a 
popular song?” Only the semi-annual 


statement can tell you that. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Pictures and Brief 
Stories of the Latest 
Metropolitan Offerings 
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R. Hassard Short and Emily Stevens in “The Unchastened Woman.” 
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“"RMHE UNCHASTENED WOMAN,” produced by 
Oliver Morosco, is playing at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York City. The critics made 
much over the play, which is by Louis K. Anspacher, 
a professor at Columbia and the husband of Kather- 
ine Kidder. Mr. Anspacher’s earlier play of the sea- 
son, “Our Children,’ did not enjoy a long run in 
New York. 
Emily Stevens as Caroline Knolys, the unchastened 





Emily Stevens (at left) es Caroline Knolys, and (left to right) Willette Kershaw as Emily Madden, Louis 
Christine Norman as Hildegarde Sanbury, end H. Reeves. 
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woman who does not love her husband, Hubert Knolys (H. Reeves-Smith), flirting with 
susceptible young men, married men preferably, but always remaining within the lines of 
convention, has made the triumph of her artistic career. 

Christine Norman plays Hildegarde Sanbury, the wife of Lawrence Sanbury (Hassard 
Short), with whom Caroline Knolys has begun a flirtation. Louis Bennison is Michael 
Krellin, the journalist, who is betrothed to Emily Madden (originally played by Willette 
Kershaw, who, because of illness, was succeeded by Aimée Dalmores), Hubert-Knolys’ one- 
time sweetheart—after his marriage. 





Photograph by White, New York 
Bennison as Michael Krellin, Hassard Short as Lawrence Sanbury, Emily Stevens as Caroline Knolys, 
Smith as Hubert Knolys, in “The Unchastened Woman.” 
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HE GREAT LOVER” was written by Leo Ditrichstein and 

Frederick and Fanny Hatton. Its metropolitan premiere was 

at the Longacre Theater, New York City. In it Mr. Ditrichstein 

rns for the first time under the management of Cohan & Harris. 

Mr. Ditrichstein is seen as Jean Paurel, pampered, petted, philan- 
dering darling of the Gotham Opera House. 

Supporting Mr. Ditrichstein are Beverley Sitgreaves, Malcolm 


Fassett, Virginia Fox Brooks, Lee Millar, William Ricciardi, Alfred 
Kappler, Anna McNaughton, Camille Dalberg, Cora Witherspoon, 
Madeleine Durand and others. 


Photograph by White, New York 


Leo Ditrichstein as Jean Paurel, and Madeieine Durand as Mrs. Fred Schuyter, in “The Great Lover.” 
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ie IS MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN” 

is from the novel of Harry Leon 
Wilson, dramatized by Lee Wilson Dodd. 
It is presented by Joseph Brooks, with 
Taylor Holmes as the star, and was 
staged by Robert Milton. 

The play has been enjoying a pros- 
perous run in Chicago, where it had its 
metropolitan premiére. 

Members of the cast of the Wilson- 
Dodd comedy, besides Taylor Holmes, 
who appears as Bunker Bean, are: 
Charles Abbe as Pops; Jack Devereaux 
as Bulger; Horace Mitchell as Larabee; 
Florence Shirley as The Flapper; John 
Hogan as Mason; Harry C Power as 
The Waster; Marion Kerby as Mops; 
Clara Louise Moores as The Big Sis- 
ter; Lillian Lawrence as Grandma, 
The Demon; Grace Peters as The 
Countess; Annette Westbay as the 
Maid; Walter Sherwin as Balthazar; 
Robert Kelly as The Greatest Left- 
handed Pitcher the World has ever 
Known; Belford Forrest as the Lizzie 
Boy; George O'Rourke as Louis; and 
George GC, Lyman as the Janitor. 





vesmenals by Berger, Cleveland 
Taylor Holmes as Bunker, and Florence Shirley as The Flapper, in “His Majesty Bunker Bean.” 
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Venita Fitzhugh and chorus, and (in circle) Frances Pritchard and 
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WORLD OF PLEASURE” is one of the most 

elaborate of all the New York Winter Garden pro- 
ductions. The music is by Sigmund Romberg and the 
book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge. Many of the cos- 
tumes were designed by Mrs. J. J. Shubert. 

Rosie Quinn is the production’s newest principal. 
Among the stars are Kitty Gordon, Stella Mayhew, Clifton 
Crawford, Frances Pritchard, Sahary-Djeli—the Arabian 
dancer,—Collins and Hart, Venita Fitzhugh, Franklyn 
Batie. Jack Wilson, William Banfield Taylor, Theodor 
Kosloff and others. 


Photograph by White, New York 


Clifton Crawford, in “A World of Pleasure,” at the Winter Garden. 
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Franklyn Batie, Kitty Gordon and Jack Wilson in “A World of Pleasure.” 
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«Paik AND WARMER” 
is Avery Hopwood’s 

new farce of the season. 

It is in three acts. It opened at 
the Eltinge Theater in New York. 

It is the story of a “model” husband 
and a gayety-loving young wife—and 
on the floor above, a “model” wife and 
a gay husband. The gay husband, 
Jack Wheeler (Ralph Morgan), 

gives the “model” husband, Billy 
Bartlett (John Cumberland), ad- 
vice as to how to act. He is to 
make his wife believe he is se- 
cretly frolicsome and interested in 
other women. Then Wheeler flits 
off to lodge. 

Bartlett and Blanche Wheeler 
(Madge Kennedy) decide to teach 
their respective mates a lesson, 
and go out for a “Time.” So the 
plot untangles itself. 

Janet Beecher plays Laura 
Bartlett, the gay wife. 


ae 


decietahs by white, New York 
John Cumberland as Billy Bartlett, Madge Kennedy as Blanche Wheeler, and (in circle) Hamilton 
Revelle as Philip Evans, and Janet Beecher.as Laura Bartlett, in “Fair and Warmer.” 
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Barney Bernard as Abe, Madame Cottrelly as Mrs. Rosie Potash, Julius Tannen as Mawruss, Louise 
Dresser es Ruth Perlmutter, Amy Sumers as Katie, and Claiborne Foster as 
Irma Andrieff, in “Abe arid Mawruss.” 


BE AND MAWRU SS,” playing at the Lyric Theater, is the newest 

version from the “Potash and Perlmutter”: stories of Montague 
Glass. The dramatization was made by Roi Cooper Megrue. The comedy 
was produced by A. H. Woods. 

Abe and Mawruss have fallen into the hands of Wall Street promoters 
who desire to float their cloak- making establishment on a sea of watered 
stock. Abe Potash will have nothing to do with the scheme, and sells out. 
Then he is chided by his friends for lack of enterprise. The promotion 
ends in disaster, but the p!ay ends otherwise. 

Barney Bernard is seen as Abe Potash, Julius Tannen as Morris Perl- 
mutter, Lee Kohlmar as Marks Pasinsky, Madame Cottrelly as Rosie 
Potash, Claiborne Foster as Jrma Andrieff, Louise Dresser as Ruth 
Perlmutter, and Leo Donnelly as Mozart Rabiner. Others in the large 
company are Amy Sumers, Fred H. Spears, James W. Spottswood, Corinne 
Riely Barker, Walter Horton, Carl Hartberg, Katherine De Barry, 
Joseph Redman, Ferike Boros, W. S. Ely, Alice Endres, Henry Booth, 
Mona Morgan, Stanley Jessup, Edwin Maxwe'l, Robert E. Homans, Grace 
Fielding, Lillian Brownwell, David Brown, Jack Kennedy, James Wilson, 
Dora Rogers and Arthur Hurley. 
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Barney Bernard, Louise Dresser and Julius Tannen in “Abe and Mawruss.” 
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‘ OBSON’S CHOICE” is a comedy of 
English provincial life by Harold 


Brighouse. It is playing at the Princess 
Theater, New York City. 

The play relates how Maggie Hobson 
(Molly Pearson), of strong will and used 
to having her own way, marries off herself 
and her two sisters against her father’s 
wishes. 

The time of the play is about 1870. 

In the cast are Molly Pearson, Viola 
Roach, Olive Wilmot Davis, Harold de 
Becker, A. G. Andrews, Whitford Kane and 


others. 


Photograph by White, New York 


Olive Wilmot-Davis as Vickey Hobson, Whitford Kane as William Mossop, and Viola Roach as Alice 
Hobson, in “Hobson’s Choice.” 
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““THE ETERNAL MAGDALENE,” a 

modern drama by Robert McLaugh- 
lin, at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, 
gives Julia Arthur a vehicle for her return 
to the stage, after a long period in retire- 
ment. 

The story is laid around society's attitude 
toward the woman who wears the scarlet 
letter. 

Others in the cast are Emmett Corrigan, 
Robert Hudson, Frank Byrne, Lowell Sher- 
man, Claire Burke, Louise Randolph, 
Arnold Lucy, Alphonse Ethier, William J. 
Phinney, Harry Harwood, Lucile Watson 
and Howard I. Smith. 

Julia Arthur appears as The Woman. 





Photograph by White, New York 
Claire Burke as Elizabeth Bradshaw, and Emmett Corrigan as Elijah Bradshaw, in “The Eternal 
Magdalene.” Julia Arthur as T4e Woman is shown in the diamond. 
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Peggy Rush as Posy, Frederick Ross as Joseph Quinney, and Herbert Evans as 
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Daily Mirror Photograph 


Cyrus P. Hunsaker, in “Quinneys.” 
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7 UINNEYS,” a four-act comedy by 
Horace Annesley Vachell, and pre- 
sented by Frederick Harrison, is an Engiish 
play. It enjoyed a long and prosperous run 
in London before it was taken to Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater in New York City. 

The cast includes Frederick Ross as 
Joseph Quinney, Margaret Watson as 
Susan, Peggy Rush as Posy, Arthur Gren- 
ville as Sam Tomlin, Cathleen Nesbit as 
Mabel Dredge, Cecil Fletcher as Jamies, 
Herbert Evans as Cyrus P. Hunsaker, and 
Cyril Griffiths as Dupont Jordan. 

Miss Rush came into fame in England 
through her performance as Posy. She is 
an American girl. 

Quinney is a blustering though good 
hearted art-dealer, devoted to his wife and 
daughter. His daughter Posy, however, 
falls in love with an impecunious clerk em- 
ployed by Quinney. So Posy and her 
mother, when Quinney objects to the match, 
pick up and leave. And in the end Quinney 
blusteringly gives in. 











Roy Atwell, Jose Collins and Harry Conor in “Alone st Last.” 


x LONE AT LAST” is a tuneful Franz Lehar operetta in three acts, laid 
along the usual Viennese lines. The book is by Dr. A. M. Willner and 


Robert Bodanzky, adapted by Edgar Smith and Joseph Herbert. Additional lyrics 


were written by Matthew Woodward. 

The plot concerns the masquerading of Baron Franz von Hansen (John Charles 
Thomas) as an Alpine guide. He and Dolly Cloverdale (Mme. Namara)—whom 
Mrs. Phoebe Cloverdale (Elizabeth Goodall), her mother, and Count Max Splen- 
ningen (Harry Conor), Willigard’s sire, are trying to thrust upon Count Wailligard 
(Roy Atwell)—fall in love. Witlligard is in love with an actress, Tilly Dachau (Jose 
Collins), whom he persuades his father to hire as his (Willigard’s) nurse. Every- 
thing ends happily, of course, even Count Splenningen and Mrs. Cloverdale becoming 
engaged. 

Other members of the company, playing at the Shubert Theater, New York, 
are Ed Mulcahy, Harold Everts, James Georgi, S. Paul Veron, Frank C. Sparling, 
Walter Croft, Gene Hamilton, Barbara Schaefer and Mrs. Mildred Bronell. 





Part of the chorus in “Alone at Last.” 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF UN- 
USUAL SMUGGLING STORIES 


By Rudolph 


“Fr | AM free, white and twenty- 
| one, and I speak United 
l States. 
drink.” 

The man addressed was standing at 
the side of the deck on the Oceanic, 
looking out over the boundless waters 
of the Atlantic. He turned on the 
speaker with a stony stare: “I only 
drink with men I know.” 

The other looked up with an ingra- 
tiating smile. “I didn’t think anybody 
stood out for introductions at sea in 
these days. My name’s William Her- 
bert Prescott, but my friends all call me 
silly. If you'll be my friend for the 
rest of the voyage, you can call me 
Billy too.” 

In spite of himself the other man 
could not help smiling. There was some- 
thing naively ingratiating about the 
young man. His large dark eyes twin- 
kled good humoredly out of his clean- 
shaven face, and his light brown hair, 
cut close to his head, glistened with 
much brushing. It was not, however, 
his handsome face and his well-built 
figure which commanded attention; it 
was his charm of manner, the greatest 
of all gifts Nature can bestow on her 
children. Anyone looking at him would 
have said unhesitatingly that he had 
been drinking more than was really 
good for him, and yet he did not awaken 
disgust. He only evoked amusement to 
correspond with his own amused ex- 
pression. 

“How do you know I want to be your 
friend ?” 

Prescott 








Come and have a 








laughed infectiously and 
shook his head. “I don’t know, but I 
want you to be mine. That’s good 
enough for me. I liked your face when 


De Covdave 


I saw you in the smoking-roomgester- 
day, and I said to myself: “That’s the 
man I’m going to be friends with on 
the voyage till we get home:'to New 
York.’ You don’t know my name, but 
I know yours. You’re Mr. Henry V. 
Brown of New York City, U. S. A.” 

“How did you find out?” 

He winked an impudent eye. “I 
tipped the smoking-room steward a five- 
dollar bill and told him to find out. He 
found out, right enough.” He chuckled 
with delight. “Money talks, every 
time.” He took a gold cigar-case from 
his pocket. “Have a cigar?” 

Mr. Brown shook his head. 
you, no. I never smoke cigars.” 

Prescott drew a gold cigarette-case 
from his other pocket. ‘Have a ciga- 
rette, then. You’ve got to have a smoke 
with me.” 

“Very well.” Brown’s manner was 
that of one who humors a little child. 

“Light?” William Prescott took a 
gold match-box from his pocket, struck 
a match and offered it to Brown. 

“Thanks.” 

“After you.” Prescott took the match 
from him and lighted his own cigarette. 
“Now we're friends. Shake.” He took 
Brown’s hand in his and shook it 
warmly. He slipped his arm through 
Brown’s. “Now come and have a drink.” 

“You’ve had one too many already,” 
observed Brown. 


“Thank 


RESCOTT shook his head slowly, 

and his smile would have disarmed 
a misanthrope. “That’s where you’re 
wrong,” he answered. “I’ve had one 
too few, and that’s the one I’m going 
to have with you. I’m celebrating, and 
you’ve got to celebrate with me.” 
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“Why are you celebrating ?” 

“Because I’m going home. Do you 
know what it is to be away five years 
and then to be going home—home to 
New York, the greatest place on God’s 
green earth? [ tell you, it makes you 
glad to have been away five years, only 
for the joy of going home again to 
see the dear old Stars and Stripes, 
waving proudly over their own land, 
and say: ‘That’s my flag.’ .. . . Look 
at that, Brown.” He shot out his right 
cuff. “And that.” He shot out his left 
cuff. @And that.” He pointed to the 
pin in his tie. 

Enameled on each of them was the 
American flag. 

“That’s the greatest flag in the world, 
and it’s my flag. It is our flag, Brown, 
—yours and mine,—and we're going 
home to it.” He was getting excited. 
“I’m going home; you’re going home; 
all going home.” He began to sing: 


“We all go the same way home— 

All the whole collection, in the same 
direction. 

We all go the same way home, 

So there’s no need to part at all. 

We all go the same way home 

So let’s be gay and hearty, and make a 
jolly party; , 

And we'll all cling together like the ivy 

On the old garden wall.” 


“I’m going to cling to you, Brown, 
the rest of the voyage, like the ivy on 
the old garden wall.” 

Brown frowned. “Don’t make a fool 
of yourself before the deckful of peo- 
ple. Pull yourself together.” 

Prescott laughed gayly. “I’m pulled 
together, right enough. I’ve not drunk 
enough to make me drunk. I’ve only 
drunk enough to make me talk. Come 
and have a drink, and let’s celebrate 
together—just a little pint between us 
to show there’s no ill feeling.” His 
voice changed. “If you don’t, I'll get 
somebody else to drink a quart.” 

Brown’s face clouded for a moment 
—then cleared. “If that’s the case, I’ll 
have a drink with you.” 


PRESCOTT slapped him heartily on 
the back. “Good old Brown!” He 
gripped his hand and shook it vigor- 
ously. “Now we're friends.” He 


dragged his companion to the smoking- 
room and ordered champagne, and two 
tumblers instead of wineglasses. 

His ebullient manner attracted the 
attention of the whole room to them. 

The steward brought the wine and 
poured it out. 

“Here’s luck!” Prescott clinked his 
glass with Brown’s and took a mouth- 
ful of the wine. He choked, and as he 
put the glass down on the table, he 
knocked it over and the contents spilled 
upon thé floor. 

Brown rose from his chair in disgust. 

Prescott put out a restraining hand. 
“You said you'd have a drink with me, 
and you haven’t.” 

Brown picked up the empty glass and 
set it upright on the table. “That’s 
your fault. You’ve spilled your wine.” 

“What’s the odds? There’s plenty 
more where that came from.” He 
raised his hand to attract the steward’s 
attention. 

Brown put it down sternly, turned on 
his heel and moved away. 

Prescott went round the room, asking 
one man after another to drink with 
him. They all refused. When the last 
man had said “No,” a look of disgust 
came into his face. “If you wont drink 
with me here,” he announced, “I'll go 
down to my cabin and drink by myself.” 
He turned to the man standing next to 
him. “TI call it ‘Davy Jones’ Locker’ be- 
cause it is so full of dead men. You 
come down and see.” 

To humor him and get him out of 
the smoking-room, the man consented. 
“There they are, all the dead men in a 
row.” He pointed to the array of 
empty bottles. “There they’ll remain 
till we get to New York. You see, it’s 
so much easier to count ’em at the end 
of the voyage than to keep a memoran- 
dum of ’em as I drink, for I might for- 
get to put some down, and that’d spoil 
my record.” 

“What do you want to keep a record 
for?” 

“A friend of mine went home six 
months ago, and he got through sixty- 
seven quarts in the week, and I swore 
I’d break his record when I was going 
home. We’re only three days out, and 
I’ve got to thirty-five.” 











By the next day everyone was talk- 
ing of the way Prescott was ordering 
champagne. “It is such a pity,” said 
a charming old lady to the man sitting 
next to her on deck, as Prescott passed 
them, laughing gayly. “He seems such 
a nice young man, and he’s so good 
looking. I do think some one ought to 
try and stop him.” 

She went to the captain about it. He 
shook his head. “My dear lady, it’s my 
business to take care of the ship, not to 
take care of young fools who make 
bigger fools of themselves than Nature 
made them. Besides, so far as I can 
hear, this young man never interferes 
with anybody or makes himself objec- 
tionable. If he orders wine, he asks 
everyone around to drink with him. It’s 
high spirits, more than anything else.” 


T was true. The young man’s spirits 
were irrepressible. Like the cham- 
pagne which he pressed profusely on 
everyone, he was always bubbling over 
with good humor and enthusiasm. His 
delight in his return home was infec- 
tious. Enthusiastic as Americans always 
are on the homeward voyage, the other 
passengers seemed to have caught an 
added enthusiasm from the gay, loqua- 
cious, irrepressible young man with the 
joyous eyes and the laughing mouth. 

As they got to know him, so far from 
finding him in any way objectionable, 
they found him most fascinating. There 
was so much bonhomie in his bearing, 
so much exuberance in his spirits, that 
people took to him as soon as he spoke 
to them. 

“Life is just one long hurrah when 
you’re going home,” he told the prettiest 
girl on the ship, as he walked the deck 
with her. 

She beamed on him. “You're the 
greatest hurrah on the ship.” 

“Let’s give three cheers for life.” 

She looked up apprehensively and 
glanced round the deck, fearful lest he 
should attract undesired attention to her 
by an unusual outburst of high spirits. 

His smile disarmed her fear. “Not 
loud, but softly, just like this: "Rah! 
"Rah! ’Rah!” He hardly raised his 
voice above a whisper. 

Again she beamed on him. “You're 
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a ’rah-’rah boy, aren’t you? That’s what 
I shall call you for the rest of the voy- 
age.” 

As they walked up and down the 
deck, all eyes were turned to look at 
them. Even the old lady who had first 
criticised him could not resfrain a word 
of admiration to her neighbor at his 
evident delight in life. His boyish en- 
thusiasm, his sheer joie de vivre, bore 
down all opposition. There was not a 
woman on the ship who refused to walk 
with him when he asked her. 

All the time he talked of the joy of 
going home, the delight at stepping once 
more on American soil. 

“Look at this,” he said to one woman 
as he drew from his pocket a little box 
with the American flag enameled on the 
lid, and opened it carefully. 

The woman’s lip curled supercili- 
ously. “What is it? Earth?” 

“Earth!” His eyes blazed for a mo- 
ment. He turned reproachfully on her. 
“It’s American soil. It’s one of my 
dearest possessions. It is a little bit of 
home. I’ve had it with me all the time 
I’ve been away.” 

Even*the people who smiled at the 
extravagance of his feeling, when. she 
told them of the incident, could not for- 
bear a tribute of admiration: at his 
naiveté and patriotism. 

As the days wore on, his popularity 
increased. 


A! dinner, on the last night of the 

voyage, the stewards went round 
with champagne, asking, with his com- 
pliments, if the ladies with whom he 
had talked during the week would do 
him the pleasure of drinking a glass of 
wine with him. In each glass floated a 
little hollow glass ball to which, affixed 
by a pin, was attached a tiny enameled 
American flag, like the one he wore in 
his tie. 

Without the slightest suggestion of 
self-consciousness or of awkwardness 
that he was doing anything out of the 
common, he rose in his place. “Ladies!” 
In a moment every eye in the saloon was 
turned to him. “Will you drink this 
toast with me?” He raised his glass. 


“Home!” 
The effect was electrical. It thrilled 
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through the assembly as the women rose 
with their glasses in hand. “Home!” 

Prescott’s face was ablaze with en- 
thusiasm. The next moment his voice 
rang out: 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty!” 

The other passengers looked on for 
a moment in surprise, and then, respon- 
sive to an impulse to which they could 
not refuse obedience, they rose too. 
With one accord, their voices rang in 
unison, and they sang the words Pres- 
cott had spoken. 

It was an incident as unique in its 
inception as in its carrying out. In the 
hands of another man it would have 
been banal, even a failure which would 
have overwhelmed him with the con- 
tempt modern reticence metes out to 
those who attempt a display of emotion 
which is in any way uncommon or un- 
called for. Instead, such was the man’s 
charm of personality that everyone re- 
garded it as the crowning act of a re- 
freshingly ingenuous and patriotic en- 
thusiasm. 

After dinner Prescott sought out the 
prettiest girl on the ship and asked her 
to walk with him. 

“You’re the limit, Mr. 
Boy,” she said as they started off. “I 
don’t know another man who could have 
done what you did without making 
everybody feel uncomfortable for them- 
selves and sorry for you, but you made 
us all feel splendid and proud of being 
Americans. What made you think of 
it?” 

He shook his head gayly. “I don’t 
know. It just came to me to do it, and 
so I did it. I feel as if I’d like to drink 
the health of every Americari I meet 
when I get on shore.” He stopped 
suddenly. “By Jove! That’s an idea.” 

“What’s an idea?” 

“T’ll make the first American we meet 
to-morrow when we reach New York 
have a drink with me. I don’t care who 
he is or what he is, so long as he’s a 
real Simon-pure, bred-in-the-wool, 
three-feet-to-the-yard, true-born Amer- 
ican. He’ll have to have a drink with 
me.” 

The girl caught the infection of his 
enthusiasm. “And if he isn’t white.” 
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“I don’t care if he’s as black as the 
ace of clubs, he'll get it all the same. 
I said the first real American we meet, 
and I stick to it, without any considera- 
tion of age, sex, color, size or disposi- 
tion.” 

The ship’s bell struck five times. The 
prettiest girl held out her hand. “Half- 
past ten. I must go down. Aren’t you 
going to turn in?” 

He shook his head as he took her 
hand. “Not me much. I’m going to 
stay on deck. I’m not going to bed to- 
night.””, An unaccustomed note of se- 
riousness came into his voice. “I want 
to.see the first light come glimmering 
through the darkness to tell me that [ 
am within sight of home.” 

“But we're much too far away for 
that. We sha’n’t get the first glimpse of 
land much before noon tomorrow.” 

“T can’t help that; I couldn’t sleep a 
wink if I went below.” 

Her fingers tightened a little on his 
hand. “It’s lovely to be so enthusiastic ; 
I wish I were.” 

“It’s different with you. You've only 
been across for three short months for 
the London season. I’ve been away for 
five long years.” 

She shook his hand and went down 
from the deck. 


THE next morning, when the prettiest 
girl went on deck after breakfast, ° 

she found Prescott walking up and 

down, humming a tune happily to him- 


self. “I thought,” she said to him, 
“you'd be asleep after sitting up all 
night. Instead of that, you’re as wide 
awake as if you’d had a good night’s 
rest, and as fresh as if you'd just got 
up. How on earth do you ever manage 
it?” 

His eyes sparkled into hers. “I don’t 
manage it. A cold bath with a bottle 
of eau de cologne in it manages it for 
me. There’s nothing in the world to 
buck you up like a cold bath with eau 
de cologne.” 

“Halloa! What’s up?” She indi- 
cated a cluster of passengers at the side 
of the deck a little way off. 

He looked in the direction in which 
they were pointing. ‘The pilot’s boat. 
That means we’re nearly there.” 











“The pilot’s boat already. They have 
come a long way out this time. I won- 
der what the number is. I drew Num- 
ber Seventeen in the sweep; what did 

ou?” 


He pulled a wry face. “What I 
always draw in life’s lottery—a 
blank.” 


They went to the side to watch the 
pilot come on board. He climbed down 
from his vessel into the little rowboat, 
and the two men sitting on the thwarts 
bent to their oars and she started for 
the steamer. 

The ship stopped; the long rope 
ladder was let down; the pilot clam- 
bered up it and went on board; the 
little boat was rowed back to the pilot’s 
vessel; and the great steamer started 
once more on her homeward way. 

Prescott’s spirits rose higher and 
higher as he walked up and down with 
the prettiest girl He laughed; he 
jested; he talked “nineteen to the 
dozen,’ as she averred. He flung his 
arms up in the air; he did fantastic steps 
upon the deck; he sang little snatches 
of song. ~ 

“If you don’t simmer down, I sha’n’t 
walk with you, Mr. ’Rah-’rah Boy. 
Everybody’s looking at you.” 

“Let ’em look; I don’t mind. I’m 
nearly home. ‘Home, home, sweet 
home. There’s no place like home,’ he 
sang in a low voice in her ear. “If I’d 
my will, I’d turkey-trot you around the 
deck.” 

His enthusiasm was so evidently gen- 
uine that everyone smiled good hu- 
moredly at him. When they caught the 
first glimpse of the American coast, 
he could not restrain himself; he gave 
vent to his feelings in a prolonged yell 
of delight. . 

“’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah!” he shouted. 
“Three cheers for the United States. 
"Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! Three cheers for 
the Stars and Stripes.” He drew a silk 
flag from his pocket and waved it wildly 
in the breeze. “’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah!” 


At length they arrived in the harbor. 
“T don’t believe there’s another 

harbor in the world can touch New 

York for beauty,” he said. 

His companion caught the infection 
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of this enthusiasm. “I believe you’re 
right.” 

The Oceanic was slowing down, as 
she neared the quarantine station, in 
order to take on the Doctor. 

“Look there.” The prettiest girl 
pointed to a shabby-looking little tug 
lying down in the water, with a tattered 
green and yellow pennant flying from 
her single mast. She puffed slowly 
along towards the great ocean liner. 
Standing at the wheel was a weather- 
beaten, gray-headed man with a longish, 
thick gray beard on his chin, and a corn- 
cob pipe stuck between his lips. 

The prettiest girl pointed him out to 
Prescott. “There’s the first American 
we've met. How is he going to get the 
wine ?” ; 

Prescott shook his head. “He doesn’t 
get it. I-meant the first American I 
met on the pier.” 

The prettiest girl looked at him with 
reproachful eyes. “That’s a mean way 
of getting out of it. We sha’n’t any of 
us see you have that drink, with all the 
bustle on the pier. Besides, you said 
the first American we met when we 
reached New York, and we’re in New 
York harbor now. If the man on the 
tug’s an American, he ought to get the 
wine. You aren’t going to back out, 
are you?” 

The amazed incredulity in her voice, 
as she spoke the last few words, decided 
Prescott. “Back out! Not me—much! 
If he’s an American, he gets the wine, 
right enough. You can bet your life on 
that. I'll go and get it.” 

He darted from her side and went 
below. A minute later, when he re- 
turned on deck, the tug was almost by 
the steamer’s side, but going in the other 
direction. Between his fingers were 
stuck a couple of glasses, and in his 
arms, close against his breast, he hugged 
six champagne bottles encased in straw. 
Stuck in the cork of each was a long 
pin, from the end of which floated a 
little silken American flag. 

“T had them ready, decorated in honor 
of the event,” he said to the prettiest 
girl, as he returned to her side. 

The passengers gathered round, won- 
dering what he was going to do. He 
hollowed his hands and put them to his 
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mouth. “Tug ahoy!” he shouted. “Tug 
ahoy !” 

The man at the wheel took his pipe 
from his mouth and looked up in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Tug ahoy!” yelled Prescott louder 
than before. 

“Ahoy yourself,” replied the man at 
the wheel. 

“You an American?” 

“What’s that to do with you?” 

“A great deal.” Prescott mega- 
phoned between his hands. “I’ve been 
away from home for five years, and I 
want to greet the first American I 
meet.” , 

The man at the wheel grinned. “Then 
you can greet me, sonny. I’m American, 
right enough. My father was American 
before me; so was his father; and my 
great-grandfather fought in the Revo- 
lution. Is that American enough for 
you?” 

“You're It, right enough,” laughed 
Prescott. ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Samuel T. Smith of Long Island 
City. What’s yours?” 

“William Herbert Prescott of New 
York. My _ great-great-grandfather 
fought in the Revolution too. You’ve 
got to have a drink with me.” 

The man at the wheel grinned more 
broadly than before. “I never say no to 
that, sonny, but I don’t see how I can. 
I can’t get aboard your steamer, and 
you can’t get aboard my tug.” 

“We'll: manage that, right enough.” 
He picked. up a bottle of champagne and 
held it above his head. “Look. Catch.” 
He threw a bottle with all his might. 
The man at the wheel made a grab for 
it, but missed it. The bottle fell upon 
the deck and broke. The man at the 
wheel viciously kicked a piece of the 
glass into the water. “There goes my 
drink.” 

“Never mind,” Prescott shouted 
cheerily. “There’s lots more where that 
came from. Here’s another.” He 
threw the second bottle with excellent 
aim, and the man on the tug caught it 
splendidly. “How many of you are 
there on board ?” 

“Two besides myself and the missus, 
replied the man. 

“That makes four in all. 


” 


Then you 


shall each have a bottle of wine with 
me.” 

One after another, three more bottles 
went overboard to be skillfully caught 
by the man on the tug. 

“And now for our drink,” cried Pres- 
cott. “You open one of your bottles, 
and I'll open one here, and we’ll have a 
drink together.” He turned to the pret- 
tiest girl. “And the prettiest girl on 
the ship will have a drink with you, 
Mr. Smith.” 


HE next moment the two corks 

popped; the wine frothed in the 
glasses, and Samuel T. Smith, William 
Herbert Prescott and the prettiest girl 
were drinking to each other and waving 
their glasses in the air, as the tug drew 
away from the steamer and went puffing 
down the harbor. 

The purser made his way through the 
crowd of passengers clustered around 
Prescott. “I don’t want to interfere, 
but it’s against the law, Mr. Prescott, 
for anything to be passed off the ship 
before she reaches the dock and goes 
through the customs.” 

Prescott turned to him apologetically. 
“I’m awfully sorry, but I didn’t know 
the law. The only thing I can do is to 
pay the duty on the wine, and I'll de- 
clare it when I get ashore.” His eyes 
twinkled. “I needn’t pay on the Bottle 
that broke, though, need I?” 

His good humor overcame the purser. 
“1 don’t think you need trouble about it, 
Mr. Prescott. Only don’t do it another 
time.” 

“I wont,” said Prescott firmly. 

The steamer started for her dock. 

As Prescott went through the saloon 
he met the man whom he had taken into 
his cabin to show the empty champagne 
bottles earlier in the voyage. 

He linked his arm in his. “Come and 
count the dead men in ‘Davy Jones’ 
Locker.’ ” 

They counted the equivalent of eighty 
quarts. 

Prescott laughed. “That . beats my 
friend and his sixty-seven into the mid- 
dle of next week! And it doesn’t in- 
clude the five that went over to the 
captain of the tug.” 














Hic# spirits ruled at dinner that 
night in James T. Deane’s beautiful 

apartment at Ninety-fifth Street and 

Central Park West, New York City. 

In addition to himself and his wife, 
his partners were all seated at the round 
table—William Henderson and Kath- 
erine, Richard Cincinnatus Slattery and 
Edmund Cunningham. 

Katherine Henderson looked at 
Deane critically and turned to her hus- 
band. “Doesn’t Jim look young with- 
out his mustache, Billy?” 

Eva Deane ruffled. “Young, you call 
it? I call it horrible.” She turned to 
her husband. “The sooner you get the 
dye out of your hair, Jim, and let the 
curls come back, and grow your mus- 
tache, the better I shall like it. Why, 
when I look at you, I feel as if I was 
married to a man I didn’t know. That’s 
positively immoral.” 

“Even married to William Herbert 
Prescott, as the Oceanic’s passenger list 
had me?” He lay back in his chair and 
chuckled with delight. “Oh, boys, such 
a spree. The way I fooled them all on 
board! They all believed that I sat up 
all last night because I was too excited 
to sleep, and that I looked so fresh be- 
cause I’d had a cold bath and a bottle of 
eau de cologne in it this morning.” 

Eva Deane put her arm on his shoul- 
der. “I wonder you didn’t shiver when 
you talked of cold baths, Jim, you who 
never get into a bath unless it’s as hot 
as you can bear it. And as for sitting 
up all night, you who look washed- 
out if you don’t have eight solid hours 
in your bed—” 

He took her hand in his. “Those 
weren’t the only things I fooled them 
in, my dear. I took one fellow down 
into my cabin this morning, and he 
counted eighty quarts of wine that I’m 
supposed to have opened on the voy- 
age.” He turned to Cunningham. “It 
was a great idea, Teddy, to buy those 
empty bottles and send them on board 
ready to unpack as I needed them.” 

“How much did you really have to 
drink, Jim?” 

“Not a quart the whole way over, 
Ted. I just pretended I was drinking ; 
that was all. But we'll have a drink 
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together now, and no pretense about it.” 
He got up from the table and went over 
to the sideboard. He picked up a bottle 
in each hand, took them to the table and 
turned to Henderson. “Here are two 
of the bottles I threw over to you, Billy, 
on the tug. It was a great make-up. 
You looked the skipper to the life.” He 
pulled the straw cases from the bottles, 
removed the corks and filled the glasses 
—not with wine, but with diamonds. 

Eva Deane picked up her glass and 
looked at it critically as the jewels 
flashed their many colored fires in the 
light. “That’s the best wine, Jim, that 
was ever in those glasses.” 

Slattery laughed. “Yes, and the most 
expensive. What’s it worth a bottle, 
Jim?” 

“About a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, Dicky.” 

Slattery whistled. “That makes three 
hundred thousand for the two—one 
million, eight hundred thousand dollars 
a dozen.” 

Henderson drew his glass to him and 
held it up critically to the light. “TI 
guess it ought to be some good wine for 
all that pile of money.” 

Deane laughed. “It’s the best wine 
that could be bought in London for the 
price, boys. It’s a pity we’ve only two 
bottles of it. Still, they'll do to go on 
with. They mean a profit of thirty 
thousand dollars in duty that we’ve 
done Uncle. Sam out of.” 

Henderson blew a cloud of smoke 
from his cigar. “A bully trip this time, 
boys, and no mistake. Meantime, I 
thought there was going to be no pre- 
tense about this drink we are to have. 
We can’t drink diamonds—so let’s have 
a real drink in something that doesn’t 
cost so much.” He went to the side- 
board and took back a bottle of cham- 

agne and half a dozen fresh glasses. 

“Heidsick, extra dry.” His eye 
twinkled merrily. “Can you beat that, 
Jim, as applied to this little gang—hide, 
seek !” 

Deane laughed. ‘“Mumm’s the word, 
I think, Billy.” 

Henderson’s laugh echoed the laugh- 
ter of “the gang.” He filled up their 
glasses, and they drank. 


® 








Bedelia went into ecstasies again over the usherettes 
dressed up like traffic policemen. 
EDELIA SIMPKINS, very 
| RB late of Decatur, Illinois, 
U crinkled her small pink nose 
and achieved a sniff deep with scorn 
and disgust. 

“You're an old bear!” Petulance 
rather than anger spurred the words. 
“You could take me if you wanted to,” 
she complained. “You don’t want to 
take me—that’s what’s the matter!” 

There was the triumph of discovery 
in her voice. She kicked one fur- 
topped boot against a corner of my desk 
and then drooped me into my chair with 
her look of acute suffering. 

“When I left Decatur,” she resumed 
with an injured air, “Judge Shattuck 
and Mother and everybody said you 
were so nice, and you would show me 
around New York, and everything. I 
never, never, never was treated this 
way in all my life. The boys in Deca- 
tur are mighty glad to get a chance to 
take me places.” 

For a moment she regarded me in 
silence; then: 

“You're a perfect old beast—yes, you 
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are! For ages I have just been aching 
to go to that party.” 

“Well, can’t you see?” I said desper- 
ately. “Sort of get control of yourself 
for a moment and listen, Bedelia dear. 
Now, in the first place, I don’t want to 
go to any Hallowe’en party; in the 
second place, you only know about two 
people who are going and I don’t know 
many more, and we'd have to dance 
together most of the night—and that’s 
not conducive to friendship; and in the 
third place, a New York party means 
an all-night party, and I must get up 
to-morrow morning and labor. I’ve 
got more work on hand than I can do in 
seventeen years.” 

“That’s it,” agreed Bedelia, still with 
venom. “That’s another reason I am 
disappointed in you. Oh, I’ve had my 
eyes opened here in New York. Do 
you know what Mother said before I 
left Decatur ?” 

“Tf it is all right with you,” I re- 
plied acidly, “I really don’t.” 

“Well, Mother said: ‘Bedelia dearie, 
now that you are going to New York 
to study for grand opera, it is so for- 
tunate that you will have Mr. Van 
Haven to watch over you. He is such 
a good friend of Judge Shattuck, and 
he’s such a genius. We read one of his 
plays at the Ladies’ Literary Club last 
winter, and it was simply magnificent.’ 

Umph!” Bedelia shrugged. 

I regarded her and the subject with 

calculating interest. I intend writing a 
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play around Bedelia one of these 
days. 

“That’s what Mother said,” she 
went on cuttingly. “And now look! 
Sometimes I think you ought to be 
a manufacturer of women’s skirts 
or a pork packer or a sociological 
student. You haven’t even got an 
artistic temperament!” 

She stopped and looked me over. 

“T’ll bet you get your hair cut every 
week,” she presumed. Hair-cutting 
suddenly became indecent. “You shave 
every morning, too, don’t you? And 
you look like a haberdashery clerk all 
dressed up for church. You think more 
about the temperature of your coffee 
and the frost on your cocktail-glass than 
you do about monosyllables, or some- 
thing like that, and the Greek drama— 
don’t you?” 

“Cheerfully,” I responded. 

“And you have an office !”—continu- 
ing the indictment. “Mercy! Imagine 
a playwright with an office! I never 
read of such a thing in all my born days. 
And you dictate your plays to a fat 
blonde stenographer just as if they were 
a series of ‘Regarding yours of the 
nineteenth instant, I beg to state,’ and 
so forth. Don’t you?” 

“Guilty.” 

“Well, I don’t call that being a 
genius,” sniffed Bedelia. “It’s not even 
interesting—positively stupid. Geniuses 
are poor and wear Windsor neckties 
and work all night in a garret, throwing 
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As Jose Collins, who was sitting near us, remarked, “Even a 


picture postcard of it would help.” 


sheet after sheet of manuscript off the 
table as they dash off a play with their 
trenchant pen—” 

“I wouldn’t write with a pen even 
to please you,” I remarked. 

“And I’ll bet you have every old joke 
and story and newspaper clipping for 
fifty years stuck away in these”—indi- 
cating my filing cases. “Haven’t you?” 

“I think I have missed very few of 
them,” I admitted modestly. 

“Isn’t that stealing other people’s 
ideas?” persisted Bedelia. 

“An idea isn’t an idea until it is ap- 
plied,” I defended. “Because Ben 
Franklin discovered electricity, is there 
any reason why Thomas Edison 
shouldn’t invent light-bulbs? It’s 
simply directing the original idea along 
new lines. If a newspaper story 
gives me an idea for a situation in a 
play, is there any reason why I shouldn’t 
use it?” 

“Well, anyway,” continued Bedelia, 
a bit more mildly, “I am disappointed 
—terribly disappointed. You're not 
even Bohemian. Just because you want 
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We had rien late, and the tables fringing the dance-floor on which the performers were now appearing were 


Our view consisted of back hair and picture-hats. 


to get up early to-morrow morning—on 
a beautiful Sunday morning—and re- 
write somebody’s perfectly splendid 
play,—I just know it is splendid or 
they wouldn’t have asked you to change 
it all around and spoil it,—you wont 
take me to that gorgeous party. Hal- 
lowe’en only comes once a year.” 

I groaned. “I know that once-a- 
year stuff,” I offered, with gusto. “Odd 
MclIntyre’s birthday comes once a year, 
and Ray Rohn’s pool-shark feast, and 
Homer Croy’s fan-tan party, and the 
anniversary of Harold Webster’s oper- 
ation, and the annual ball of the Sixty 
Club, and George E. Phair’s sporting- 
page swearing-off party, = j: 
and Christmas and New 
Year’s and Fourth of July 
and Thanksgiving, and 
Wex Jones’ culture club. 

‘Only once a_ year’ is, 

as Donald - McKee, the 
comic-weekly artist and 

prize pessimist of Manhat- 

tan, would say, ‘the influence that 
proves we are all bad at 
heart.’ ” 

“A comic artist and 
a pessimist?” asked 
Bedelia. 

“Pessimist! Citron 
to the core. All he does 
when he is in his studio 
drawing a funny .illus- 
tration is to worry a 
whether any member 4,1 ,,, 
of his family will be .; 004’. 24° 
alive when he gets ‘“—when every 
home. If he could con- last girl in town 
‘ s-a-y not. 
just one would be 


“I was counting 
skating caps,” said 


six in that one 
square. Now I'll 
have to throw 
mine away, and 
I just love it.” 


“Why * i 


Bedelia. “I saw {ii} 


If you wanted to see, you stood up. 


alive, it wouldn’t be so bad. But he’s 
such a splendid, thoroughgoing, incor- 
rigible pessimist that he invariably in- 
cludes them all.” 

“He doesn’t have much fun, does 
he?” she asked. 

“Of course he does,” I hastened to 
explain. “He takes his pessimism se- 
riously and makes an art of it : 
And—er—as I[ think of it, how about 
your own art? You have your first vocal 
lesson—ten dollars a half-hour, isn’t it? 
—Monday, don’t you? Better be fresh 
and gingery and businesslike: these big 
teachers don’t stand for any foolish- 
ness.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” Bedelia prom- 
ised comfortably. 

“Seems to me’”—dryly, looking for 
an opening for counter-attack— 
“you’re not taking your music 
any too seriously.” 

“How dare -you!” Bedelia 
sputtered, and then she flared up 
like a Roman candle. “How dare 

you even intimate such a 

m thing!” She drew herself 

oO up to her full five feet and 
poked a decidedly unimpressive 
though adorable chin in the air. 
“My art is my life,” she declaimed 
grandly. “It is my mission in the 
world. The expression of the emo- 
tions through a glorious voice is 
the noblest calling under the 
skies.” She looked tragically out 
of my office window to Fifth 
Avenue, alive with motor-cars and 
pedestrians, hurrying, jostling, packing 
and jamming in the late morning rush. 

“After the party,” she remarked, 

breaking her reverie, “we will go to 
















Healy’s. Odd and Mrs. McIntyre and 
Daddy and Peg Beecher and Mr. Lar- 
kin and some others are going over 


there. They asked me to ask you to 
take me. They’re going over there to 
dance. I’m simply dying to have a 


three-step and a Congress.” 

“Bedelia,” I began mildly, “here you 
have been in New York.a month,and you 
haven’t been near a single solitary con- 
cert. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” I consulted the list in a paper. 
“We’ve had John McCormack, 
Evan Williams, Povla_ Frisch, 
Caroline Hudson - Alexander, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Enderlin, 
Hunter Welsh, Guiomar Novaes, » / 
—the Brazilian——and Godowsky |; 
and Gabrilowitsch and Spal- 
ding—all in a week. Don’t you 
know, child,” 
— standing 
behind my 
few years’ 
seniority,— 
“that you 
must apply yourself ?” 

“Well,” asked Bedelia in ag- 
grieved tones, “can’t you give a 
fellow time?” 

I gave in with a gasp. “This 
discussion can be put to some 
use, anyway,” I shot at her. 
“We'll continue it at luncheon 
at the Knickerbocker.” 





uy 
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UR table, by chance, was in 

the center of the large grill-room. 

Those around us were filled with men, 
dawdling over luncheon in New York’s 
two-hour fashion. The word “war” 
peppered in from all sides—“war” 
stocks, ‘“‘war” contracts, “war” babies, 
“war” brides. One diner was eating 
soup and talking during mouthfuls. 

“All they have to do,” he was saying, 
“is to pack a couple of million of their 
trained soldiers onto a fleet, and—zip! 
—New York is captured, just like 
that.” He snapped his fingers dramatic- 
ally. “They’ll do it-sure as shootin’ 
just as soon’s this war’s over. I tell 
you it’s bound to come, gentlemen, 
bound to come.” 

Everyone at the table mumbled words 
affirmative in tone but unintelligible. 
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“Here we are,’ he continued, “the 
second largest city in the world, the 
busiest, the richest, ab-so-lutely at the 
mercy of Germany. War, I say, gen- 
tlemen, is bound to come, gentlemen, 
bound to come. Look at Belgium! Look 
pf ee 

“Oh,” breathed Bedelia excitedly 

across the table to me. “Are we United 
States really going to have to fight that 
Kaiser ?” 
“If you believe the average New 
Yorker,” I answered, “the Ger- 
man fleet is as good as steam- 
ing up the Hudson.” 

On the other side of us it was 
war stocks. Six or eight New 
Yorkers were engaged in the 
latest pastime — telling. stories 
about how much So-and-so 
made out of 
Such - and- 
such. Every- 
body’s doing 
it, just as 
they are buy- 
ing on margin or flitting 
hither and yon after war con- 
tracts. (At least five hundred 
persons have got contracts 
She gazed with saucér-eyed from the Al- 
awe at - — a lies for a few 
rs w 
pT ag tl besebell hundr - d 
scene where Trixie Friganza thousand dis- 
makes her one - hundred - carded rifles 

horsepower home-run owne d b y 

. through the aisles. Uncle Sam. 
Uncle Sam wont sell them, of course, 
but every other citizen of these United 
States goes after the contract believing 
he has enough political “pull” to put the 
deal through. ) 

“He walked right into it,” one of the 
men was saying. “Yep! Janitor up at 
my apartment house. You’d think to 
look at him there’s nobody home and 
nobody ever going to return. But, by 
jinks, a friend of his over in Brooklyn 
who works with a man who knows the 
nephew of Charlie Schwab, tipped him 
off gently to buy Bethlehem. And Mr. 
Janitor did.” The speaker threw up 
his arms with. a dramatic gesture. 
“Wow!” he ejaculated. 

They all got up and ran out to look 
at the ticker. I strolled out myself, 
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having, I must admit, dabbled mod- 
estly in Linseed Oil. A line had been 
formed, and the tape had been stretched 
down it, pawed by many fingers. 
Waiters, carrying drinks from the bar 
to the stretched-out war-stock fans, 
stopped to scan the paper ribbon for 
themselves. A bus boy with excite- 
ment in his eyes lingered close. His 
interest finally overcoming caution, he 
edged near. 

“Say, Mister,” he said, “can you see 
anything doing in Miami Copper?” 

When I got back to Bedelia, she was 
pouting oyer her salad. 

“I am going to that 
Hallowe’en party 
to-night,” she an- 
nounced, “if I have to 
go with Jack Wilson.” 

“You are 
not,’ I. de- 
clared decid- 
edly. 

“I shall”— 
fiercely. “He 
wants me to. 

He’s asked 
me; and I like 
him; he un- 
derstands 
girls’ moods 
and temperaments.” 

“Nothing doing on 
the Wilson person,” I 
decided again. “I’ve 
held the stop-watch on 
him too many times.” 

“Then I'll hire one 
of those good-looking Broadway danc- 
ing men for the evening,” promised 
Bedelia. “I know a girl who did it, and 
she had a scream of a time.” 

“Not while you’re in my care, you 
wont,” I growled. 

“If I’m here in your care, then why 
don’t you care for me?”—plaintively. 
“T’m lonely; that’s what I am. I want 
to do something exciting. I. haven’t 
done an exciting thing since I’ve been 
in this old town. What am I going 
to write to the girls, anyway?” 

A forecast would have read: 
“Gloomy, cloudy and_ threatening.” 
They were innumerable signs of the 
gentle dripping of teardrops. This in 


Our waiter must have been a re- 

cruit or a volunteer. Only his eyes 

were working, and they were working in the 
direction of the chorus. 


itself might not have embarrassed me, 
for New Yorkers go to cafés to discuss 
and fight out their domestic troubles 
and love-affairs ; but the tears had come 
once to. Bedelia in my brief month of 
guardianship. And ounce was enough— 
with Bedelia. 

“Oh, well,” I capitulated, with very 
bad grace, “—oh, well, if you are going 
to take it that way—then all right, all 
right. I'll go with you. But just let me 
tell you this, youngster,”—savagely,— 
“so long as there is going to be a party, 
it’s going to be a Jarge one for me.” 

Bedelia expressed her consternation 

by clapping her hands. 
“Oh, goody,” she ex- 
ulted. “I’m just wild to 
see you that way.” 
Shades of Decatur, 
Illinois ! 


UST now 
Manhattan 
is at its busi- 
est and breezi- 
est. It is jammed 
with humanity as 
never before. 
Hotels are filled; 
_ the theaters at which 
fai the “hits” are playing 
#i are selling out weeks 
in advance; and café 
life never was so gay. 
Broadway at two 
o’clock in the morning 
is as lively as Main 
Street on circus day. 
Into the downtown jumble and 
muddle of nationalities, with its collec- 
tion of freaks and fools—the greatest 
conglomeration on this broad earth; 
only Paris, with its motley-thronged 
boulevards, has ever competed—Bedelia 
and I plunged, intent upon dinner. 
Bedelia walked in prim silence. Per- 
haps the poor child felt badly over our 
arguments of the morning. 
“Cheer up,” I advised. “It looks like 
a large night.” 
“Sh-h-h,” she cautioned. “Don’t dis- 
There!”—when_ we 
had walked the block through. “I was 
counting ‘skating caps. I saw six in 
that one square. Now I'll have to 
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throw mine away, I suppose, and I 
just love it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Huh!” she ejaculated, ‘“—when 
every last girl in town has one? I[ 
should s-a-y not!” 

“Let’s ‘dine at Churchill’s,” Bedelia 
had suggested; and at Churchill’s. it 
was, on the balcony overlooking the 
dancers. Lagging along after the cap- 
tain, we almost stumbled over Grace 
Valentine, the actress, and Jay Barnes, 
representing Oliver Morosco, old 
friends of the Los Angeles stock days, 
gazing with monosyllabic interest down 
upon the dancers. 

“Just dinner, that’s all,” explained 
Barnes. “Little celebration on what I 
didn’t lose on ’Change. I’m an opti- 
mist, you know—the fellow who 
makes lemonade out 
of the lemons that 
are handed him. 
Well, yesterday I 
came within an ace 
of buying Crucible 
Steel, and it went 
up two points. To- 
day I came within 
another ace of buy- 
ing, and it went 
down three points. 
So I’m ahead one 
point. It’s called 
bulling the market.” 

As for me, I can spend an evening 
in Churchill’s watching the orchestra 
drummer. He’s a*devil. Between taps 
he throws his drumsticks into the air, 
catches them neatly and drums merrily. 
Then he runs out and plays a tune on 
the floor of the stage with a couple 
of boards. There’s rag-time in his 
shoulder-blades ; they simply wont be- 
have. And he becomes alarmingly 
acrobatic. Just now he turned a flipflop 
between auto-honks, pistol-shots and 
the bass drum. 

My interest centers on whether he 
gets a salary for it. I shall ask him 
some day. 

A fat waiter of ingrowing Hibernian 
origin flapped napkins across our laps 
and stood with pencil poised. There 
was a far-away look in his eyes. 

“The baked Pressed Steel Car is 
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nice—” he began, and then confusion 
spread his face with red. “Beg pardon, 
sir; beg pardon. My mind was _wan- 
dering a little, sir—war stocks, you 
know, sir.” 

He leaned close to take the order I 
gave in assorted French. 

“Coppers .were active to-day, sir, 
weren't they?” he said. 

“Oh-h-h,” gurgled Bedelia. “He 
knows you.” 

“That proves he doesn’t,” I ex- 
plained. “He probably thinks I am a 
war millionaire, and he’s looking for a 
tip. Most of these waiters could buy 
and sell me. Two of them used to own 
Castles-in-the-Air. I know a bell-boy 
down at the Astor who 
owns three apartment 
houses.” 

“T went to school 
with Johnny Peeb- 
les, the bell-boy in 
Decatur,” offered 
Bedelia. “He some- 
times makes half a 
dollar a day in tips.” 


INNER over, we 

dropped around 
to see a few minutes 
of the first act of 
“The Unchastened 
Woman,” that sub- 
tly clever Anspacher play of Morosco’s, 
and to get one more glimpse of brilliant 
Emily Stevens in a new form-fitting 
gown that makes her movements fas- 
cinatingly apprehensive. Then to the 
Century to get a flash of a new act in 
“Town Topics.” Bedelia went into 
ecstasies again over the usherettes 
dressed up like traffic policemen, and 
gazed with saucer-eyed awe at the 
chorus-girl “fielders” who appeared in 
the audience during the baseball scene 
where Trixie Friganza makes her one- 
hundred-horsepower home-run through 
the aisles. 

Thence to the Hippodrome, there to 
hear a round of Sousa’s band and for 
Bedelia to make an estimate of Toto, 
the German clown. Toto has all New 
York at odds. He is undeniably clever. 
He takes off hat and coat and throws 
them, with his cane, on the floor. Then 
























he does a som- 
ersault on top 
of them and in 
the space of 
the turn puts 
on hat and coat 
and picks up 
his cane. On 
the other hand, 
he is not par- 
ticularly good 
to look upon. 
As Alexander 
Woollcott, 
dramatic critic 
for The Times, 
remarked 
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mer at Chur- [}) Bid 
chill’s isa "P80 
devil. My interest centers in 
whether he gets a salary for it. 


when he dropped into our loge, “It 
seems like asking you to laugh at a 
cripple.” 

And came Nat Wills, the tramp 
comedian, with his cables from the 
front: 

“What do you think of the latest 
Turkish atrocity ?” 

“T don’t know. I roll my own.” 

And: 

“It is reported that General Hin- 
burger attacked General Rosanakovicth 
from the rear and cut off his retreat. 
What shall we do?” 

Down the loge aisle 
wandered Bozeman Bulger, 
the writer, at ease with the 
world. 

“Didn’t happen to notice 
Westinghouse to-day, did 
you?” he asked, with 
a smug smile. “Just 
thought I’d mention 
that I almost won 
the price of a limou- 
sine. Told my broker 
to buy, you know, 
and he held off for a 
lower level. Simple- 
ton! ‘Yet you can 
hardly blame him: he 
hasn’t slept anywhere 
but on his office table 
for three weeks.” 

He passed on with 
his near good news, 
to be succeeded by 
E. F. Bitner, the 
music publisher. 


Over in a corner was Daniel Frohman, his 
overcoat draped around his shoulders, medi- 
tatively smoking a cigar and drinking coffee. 


“Well,” he began, “not speaking of 


myself disparagingly, but I did clean 


up a little to-day in American Can. 
Bought any yet? Best buy on the 
market. I’ve some inside dope that tells 
me to keep after it. Simply can’t lose. 
Better get in while the getting’s good.” 

We were leaving the Hippodrome 
when I overheard two of the English 
page-boys, specially imported, standing 
by burnishing their bugles, say: “Hit 
strikes me, old toppie, that a few quid 
on Baldwin Loco would be a clever 
deal.” 

“You're squiffy,” returned the other. 
“My bob goes into learning to play this 
beastly interesting American game of 
poker.” 


“THE Hallowe’en party was a dull 

crape effect, notwithstanding a per- 

fect representation of William J. Bryan 

at the punch-bowl,—wherein was a 

liquid that resembled grape-juice only 

in color—the Fifth Avenue mansion 

hung in a fantastic garb and well-inten- 

tioned merrymakers in all of the bizarre 
costumes their ingenuity could create. 

The cause of the social depression 

was a prominent Wall Street financier. 

An unfortunate and _ shortsighted 

hostess had invited him. 

Also he was -an orator. 

Two thirds of the men 

stood in a corner and drank 

in his views concerning the 

stock market. The other 

third dahced in desultory, 


yearning to the group 
in the corner. Wives 
and sweethearts sat 
around with their 
noses turned up snip- 
pily and talked about 
one another. 

It was what is com- 
monly known as a 
frost. 

“For the love of 
Mike,” Bedelia whis- 
pered to me desper- 
ately, after-an hour of 
it, “let’s beat it.” 
And we did. 

A search of three 














floors at Healy’s did not reveal our 
party, and we taxied off to the 
Amsterdam Roof Midnight Frolic, 
where one can always find some one 
one knows, 

Big, young and good-looking Hey- 
wood Broun, dramatic critic for The 
Tribune,—the man who made a cer- 
tain Oriental dancer’s prayer-rugs 
famous by dilating upon their vicious 
qualities, their propensity to bite 
stage-directors and run away on 
Fifth Avenue when taken for a stroll, 
—was standing in the anteroom 
driving certain facts into the per- 
fectly receptive cranium of Paul 
Sweinhart, city editor of The Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 
waited for Bedelia. 

“Heard about a man to-day,” re- 
cited Broun with compound interest, 
“who bought Bethlehem Steel at 102 and 
sold at 500. Of course, he made a for- 
tune, but think what he could have 
made if he had held on!” 

“That’s what I thought with Ray 
Consolidated,” said Sweinhart ruefully, 

























“so I held on. Pouf!’ He blew an 
imaginary check from the tips of his 
fingers. 





“Louis De Foe, critic for The World, 
you know,” went on Broun, unbaffled, 
“has a story about another man whose 
broker made a mistake and, instead of 
buying Erie, as ordered, bought United 
States Steel. Erie went up, but didn’t 
do much. It got sluggish, and the man 
decided to close out. He went 
down to the broker’s office and 
gave him the close order, and 
found he had made 
so much money in Q j 
Steel that he cele- hen. Ms 
brated until they’ve Hei 3 
put him in a san- 
itarium for the 
winter.” 

“Just my luck,” 
complained Sweinhart. 
“My broker’s reliable; I 
am drinking French vichy 
myself, and my heart is 
strong.” 

Inside, Bedelia and I found 
Fritzi Scheff and her new 
husband, who had occupied a 
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I stepped in while I Jey 


loge 





We almost stumbled over Grace Valentine, the actress, and 
res, representing Oliver Morosco, old friends of the 
Los Angeles stock days, gazing with monosyllabic interest 
own upon the dancers. 


next us at the Hippodrome, 
already esconced at a table, Miss 
Scheff’s back facing us eloquently. 
Over in a corner was Daniel Frohman, 
his overcoat draped around his shoul- 
der, meditatively smoking a cigar and 
drinking coffee. 

Our waiter must have been a new 
recruit or a volunteer. If he was an 
old hand, his service spoke well for the 
show. I banged on the table with the 
hammer with which you are supposed 
to applaud, but he was deaf. Only his 
eyes were working, and they were 
working in the direction 
of the chorus. 

We had arrived late, 
and the tables fringing 
the dance-floor on which 
the performers were now 
appearing, were filled. 
Our view consisted 
of back hair and 
picture-hats. If 
you wanted to see, 
you stood up. I 













have a_ particular 
bone to pick with 
Fritzi Scheff's Frit zi 
back faced us Scheff. 
eloquently. I Her hat 

have a bone to 
, pick with Fritzi was the 
| Scheff. Hor hat wens the biggest biggest I 
: | have ever seen... . AllI have ever 
‘: could see over it were the faces seen and 
t of the choristers— their least z 
s tretch- 


interesting feature. 
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ing a grammatical point, it 
was my vis-d-vis. All I 
could see over it were the 
faces of the choristers— 
their least interesting fea- 
ture. As Jose Collins, the 
star in “Alone at Last,” 
who was sitting near us, 
remarked: “Even a pic- 
ture postcard of it would 
help.” 

Bedelia and I, she unpro- 
testingly, got into a taxi 
and started for her hotel. 

“The war,” I mused, 
“has put even Hallowe’en 
on the bum. I remember 
when we used to cut faces 
in pumpkins and_ light 
candles inside, and have 
parties where we threw 
apple peelings over our 
shoulders, and the initial 
they formed when they fell 
was that of the girl you 
were to marry. We'd roast 
apples in the fireplace, and 
turn out the lights and tell 
ghost stories.” 

“And maybe we'd all 
wrap ourselves up in 
sheets,” supplemented Be- 
delia. 

“T used to walk back 
and forth past Her house 
hoping to see Her,” I rem- 
inisced fondly. 


“And if I did happen 
to see Her on the porch or in the 
yard, I’d hurry on down the street 
with my knees knocking together, and 


Emily Stevens in a new form- 

fitting gown that makes her 

every movement fascinatingly 
apprehensive. 


my face red, and my heart 
going like a trip hammer.” 

“Was she like me?” 
Bedelia asked in a queer 
voice. 

“No, she wasn’t,” I an- 
swered. “She was skinny 
and tall and tow-headed.” 
I felt: Bedelia’s hand drop 
from my arm. “My tastes 
certainly have changed in a 
few years,” I felt the hand 
return and snuggle in again. 

“Did she ever get mad at 
you?” Bedelia wanted to 
know. “And call you a 
beast and a stupid and a 
bear and all those mean 
names a girl doesn’t mean 
but says when she’s peev- 
ish?” 

“Not that I can remem- 

She married a 
bricklayer.” 

“Oh!” said Bedelia. She 
paused for a moment. “I 
am going to rest up to-mor- 
row for my vocal lesson 
Monday,” she promised. 
“And I am going to con- 
certs all week. I must 
work, mustn’t I?” 

“You’re a Gaxling,” I 
cheered. 

“Am 1?” she asked. 

“You are!” 


“The boys out in Decatur,” Bedelia 
now remarked, 
girl, to see if they can.” 

So it was quite a large night, after all. 


“always try to kiss a 


SEIZING AN OPPORTUNITY 
ARRY LAUDER was being entertained with a story. 


“An Irishman and a Scotchman went into a saloon together,” 
wit who was trying to interest the comedian, 


he had lost his money.” 
Lauder did not laugh. 


“T hope the Scotchman found it after the Irishman had gone out,” 


perfect seriousness. 


said the 


“and the Irishman discovered that ~ 


he said in 7 


He was reminded recently by a member of a golf association that the organiza- j 
tion had given him (Lauder) a watch to replace one he had lost. q 
“Now that you bring the subject up,” said Lauder, “I think I lost a cuff-button | 


on the links to-day.” 











A Record-Breaker 


In Vaudeville 


Ret H ROYE entered 
theatricals as a tick- 
et-seller. It was three 
years ago—and in 
Brooklyn. Her wage 
was five dol- 

lars a week. 

For each 

perform- 

ance she 

went back 

on the 

stage and 

sang a 

song. 

VY 5684 


7 
A 


see, it was a motion-pic- 
ture theater. 

For three weeks she 
got her five dollars per 
week. At the end‘of the 

fourth week it was not 
forthcoming. Miss Roye 
resigned. 

“You sing so well,” said her 
friends, ““—you ought to go on 
the stage.” 

So Ruth Roye did—on the 

vaudeville stage. Now she is a 

Big Time headliner, holding the 

Palace Theater, New- York — 

Photographs by , —-)6hCOUlU CU America’s top-notch vaude- 
New York veo , = Ep ville playhouse—record for 
' continuous performances. She 

played there for seven consecutive 


Th [ ‘ 
ie. > * m& weeks. Illness cut short a booking 


there that had been swelled to six- 
teen continuous weeks. 
She’s still in her teens. 















































Original sketch of street scene in Act II of “Die Meistersinger von Niiremberg,” built for Boston Opera Company 
by Joseph Ur 


Scene-Painting As an Art 


JOSEPH URBAN TELLS HOW 
HE HAS WON DISTINCTION 


By Brian Duryea 


Editor’s Note: Joseph Urban’s scene pictures seem to have so far over- 
shadowed those of others that he has earned a national reputation in a season. 
This interview with him should be of more than timely interest. 

Recently, reviewing “Around the Map,’ Heywood Broun, in The New York 
Tribune, said: “Joseph Urban has made the stage of the New Amsterdam Theater 
a glorious picture-gallery. The dangers lurking in superlatives may be braved 
light-heartedly in writing of the scenery of Joseph Urban Boldly 
we declare that the New York stage has known no finer pictures.” 

Alexander Woollcott, writing in The New York Times, says: 

“The settings Mr. Urban has done for ‘Around the Map’ are marvels of 
beauty. In taste, in artistic values, his work for the new entertainment at the New 
Amsterdam makes the stage pictures of the old dispensation seem like cheap and 
gaudy lithographs, the work of an uninspired sign-painter. Best of all, Mr. 
Urban is setting a pace the others must follow.” 
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SCENE-PAINTING AS AN ART 





[ y ||OSEPH URBAN became 
a known to the general 
American public only 

last season, and then largely 
by reason of that finan- 
cially unsuccessful but 
artistically — suc- 
cessful “The Garden of 
Paradise.” He de- 
signed the stage pic- 
tures. 

Patrons of grand 
opera, particularly of 
the Boston company, 











A corner 


° r. 
Urban’s study 
in Boston. 

had known him for two seasons. For the last 
six or eight years he had designed the scenery 
and stage pictures for grand operas in Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris and London. When the war 
opened, he moved to the United States and 
opened a studio in Boston. 

Mr. Urban is an impressionist, a believer in 
exact proportions, and he holds strongly to 
the claim that stage lighting is one of the all- 
important branches of the scene-painter’s art. 

“Give me four walls, well lighted, and I will 
give you a stage picture,” says Mr. Urban. 

This season he branched into the lighter 
forms of entertainment. His first work to 
attract public attention was the scenery and 
stage effects in the Ziegfeld “Follies of 1915.” 
Then he built the new Ziegfeld Midnight 
Frolic. The scenery for the “Follies’— - 
which, as he explains, offered some amusing 
experiments—is, however, typical of the 
school he represents. It is a background 
merely, suggestive of the action and yet won- 
derfully decorative. It has bigness and cour- 
age. Then came—just produced—“Around 


Kay Laurell as the the Map. 


Dove of Peace : 
i iseeneshialgned “TEE is no longer the day of 


4 ba rom the scene-painter,”  de- 

“Follies of 1915” : 

by be. Ula: clared Mr. Urban one day to 
me. “Real artists are becom- 


Photograph by 
White, New York 
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ing interested in modern stage art and “I may, for instance, be required to 
are making a business of it. The scene- present on the stage a great, sunny liv- 
painter of a few years ago never saw’ ing-room. Ordinarily the stage-painter 
the book of the play nor heard a bar of _ would get his directions, ard he would 





Two scenes from “Othello,” built for the Théatre des Champs Elysées, Paris, and now in possession of the Pavlowa 
ballet and opera company. 


its music. Now, if he be an artist, he present this room as best he knew how. 
reads the book and listens to the music. But he would not have read the play. 
Thus he weaves the play’s story into He would not know that some terrible 
his painting. crime, perhaps, was to be enacted here, 
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requiring the whole aspect of the scene 
to be changed. No matter how the 
lights were dimmed, the room would 
still retain a part of its original sunni- 
ness. But I, knowing the story of the 
scene, paint and arrange with a view 
to darkening, that as the lights grow 
deeper the whole atmosphere and color 
take on gruesomeness. And how? Very 
simple, indeed. 

“Perhaps I have a scene that runs 
from sunlight to dusk and then to moon- 
light. I ‘paint in’ no shadows. I use 
plastic objects and plastic scenery and 
let them throw their own, and natural, 
shadows, in conformation with the dif- 
ferent lighting effects. My cyclorama, 
for the changing lights, would be 
painted in three colors, only one of 
which would be visible to the eye when 
its harmonizing light is thrown upon it. 

“T paint the walls, if it be an interior 
scene, of three colors for these chang- 
ing lights. I paint the whole, perhaps, 
in a gray-blue that will bring out the 
lighting in the moonlight effect to its 
greatest advantage. Over the gray-blue 
I paint, by means of what the I'rench 
call pointellage——“spotting,” some 
Americans call it,—some warm color 
for the sunlight effect. I must adjust 
my lights so that certain colors in them, 
while producing the effect of moonlight, 
will kill off entirely the warm colors I 
have painted in for the sunlight effect. 
And again, for the sunlight effect, I 
must produce a certain color in lighting 
that will kill off the gray-blue and bring 
out the warm color needed. For dusk, 
a deepening of the moonlight effect, 
aided by shadows produced plastically, 
serves.” 


LASTIC scenery, so Mr. Urban 
argues, is the only solution for the 
problem of bringing the background 
into proper relation with the actor. 
“That is my principal idea for mod- 
ern staging,” he said, “—bringing the 
plastic actor into proper relation with 
the scenery. Scenery in the past has 
been only painted canvas, and the same 
light went on this flat surface as went 
upon the moving, living, breathing actor. 
The effect was incongruous. 
“I want everything plastic — no 
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painted shadows, but real shadows, and 
as few flat surfaces as money and in- 
genuity will allow. 

“The greater part of a theater’s audi- 
torium is above the orchestra seats. 
Thus the greater part of the audience 
has been accustomed to seeing a bare 
stage of wood, no matter what the scene. 
I aim at a good view from all sides and 
all angles, saving the impression of 
finish, with platforms, real steps, built- 
up trees, papier-maché rocks and so 
forth. In a mountain scene, we'll say, 
in the past, the actors would walk 
around on a bare, level stage. I would 
make the players walk around as if they 
were really walking on rocks. 

“Every scene I erect must be entirely 
mine. I make everything—scenery, 
furniture, hangings and other equip- 
ment. I even demand that I be per- 
mitted to select costume colors and 
combinations. Otherwise I could not 
keep the picture. 

“I had to bring my own scene-paint- 
ers with me from Vienna. The Ameri- 
can painters could not follow my 
models, for we of Vienna spread our 
canvas on the floor and paint it there, 
walking up and down on it; the Amer- 
icans paint it in sections, from the bot- 
tom up, standing before the canvas and 
rolling it down. We could not get the 
heavy effects in colors that I desire, 
painting in this way. The colors would 
Se ea And I work for correct 
proportions everywhere. 


“DETAILS are not necessary. Light- 
ing and colors are enough. There 

you have the impression; that is suf- 
ficient. Belasco clutters up the stage 
with a thousand and one things. He 
makes an absolute portrait. He says: 
‘Here I want a room. It must be an 
absolute copy. We must have a real 
ceiling, real windows, real sunlight.’ 
Yet nothing is in proportion, and he 
makes all these things artificially. 

“Between the first and second acts of 
a play, three days are supposed to 
elapse, we will say. If Belasco is right, 
we must wait three days. 

“Too-perfect realism left Europe ten 
or twelve years ago. We found it too 
artificially real.” 














JUST AS, NOTABLE IN 
THAT ROLE AS SHE IS 
AS A STAGE PARENT 


[= IMMA DUNN, 
E; famous “moth- 
(Leas er” of the 
stage, is as notable in 
that capacity in her 
private life-—not as to 
the number of her off- 
spring, for she has 
’ given the world but one 
replica of herself, but in 
the novelty  ~@ 
and persistence We. 
of her theories 
and the courage 
and vigor of her 
practice of them. 
In private life 
Emma Dunn is 
the wife of J. E. 
Stokes, a clever 
young actor 
and author 
of play- 














lets and dra- 
matic sketches. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stokes desire numerous progeny. 
Daughter Dorothy is eleven., Then 
comes Helen. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes 
were playing a stock engagement in 
Denver when the luckless plight of a 
certain infant in the city was brought to 
their notice. They were interested and 
at once went to see the child—an at- 
tractive little girl—and so entirely were 
they captivated by the wee unfortunate 
that they carried it back with them to 
their New York home. Recently the 
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Emma Dunn As A Real Mother 


































Emma Dunn, Dorothy, her daughter (standing), and 


Helen, her adopted daughter. 


documents that sealed the adoption 
were stamped with the seal of Greater 
New York. 

. Miss Dunn regards being an only 
child as a calamity. She thinks that 
the growth of such a child will result 
in warp of character and intellect. To 
prevent these effects upon her one chick 
she adopted little Helen, as a mental and 
character pace-maker, so to speak. The 
results have béen so satisfactory that 
Miss Dunn now proposes to adopt a 
baby so that the two little girls may not 
spoil each other by their mutual de- 
votion. 








Elsie Janis and 
Her Manor-House 


SHE BUYS AN OLD CO- 
LONIAL DWELLING AND 
MASA. PERFECTLY 
STUNNING TIME TURN- 
ING IT INTO A HOME 


Oy. &. + oene 








the dream of her life. She 
owns her own home—at 
last, a home she can occupy. When 
I saw her, she was in the midst of 
the bustle of preparations incident 
to moving in. 

“Tt’s almost a dream,” said Miss 
Janis, whose sense of humor is 
never latent. ‘Perhaps it would be 
a dream, if my check-book stubs 
didn’t wake me up.” 

This is not the first property she 
has bought, not by any means, for 
“little Elsie” has prospered exceed- 


5 LSIE JANIS has realized 
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Elsie Janis and Gene Revere at Miss Janis’ new home. 
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ingly during the ten years of her 
career as a star. But it is the 
first honest-to-goodness home she 
has had since she went on the 
stage in 1900. (True, she made 
her first appearance with James 
O’Neill in her home town of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1897, but that 
was for only a brief period.) 

“TI put my first earnings into a 
home in Columbus,” Miss Janis 
confided, “—a perfectly stunning 
place. There was only one trouble 
that intervened: my stage duties 
never permitted me to occupy it 
for more than a few weeks at a 
time. So I. turned it. over, rent 


free, to a sorority of Ohio State 
College girls, and they have it yet. 
They get any number of times 
more pleasure out of it than I 
could.” 


HE new home—“home,’ Miss 
Janis emphasizes it—is known 
as the Philipse Manor House and 
is at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
only a short automobile or inter- 
urban-train trip from Manhattan. 
“Tt was one of those things you 
run across once in a lifetime,” 
said the comedienne, “—almost 
too good to be true.” 

Three months or so ago, Miss 
Janis and her mother, to whom 
the credit for much of Miss Janis’ 
success belongs,—for she is not 
only mother, but manager, mentor, 
teacher, publicist, — drove to 
Tarrytown to look over another 
property which had been offered 
for sale. Their route lay past an 
old, run-down manor-house,. relic 


Photograph by White, New York 
Miss Janis raking the tennis court at her new Tarrytown estate. 
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“Tt was one of those things you run across once in a lifetime—almost too good to be true.” 


of the Colonial days, the great yard and 
orchard unkept, the fences ragged and 
broken down, the roof sagging—but all 
still grand in their former majesty. 
‘ “That,” said Miss Elsie, “is just 
exactly the sort of a house I want. 
Now if we could only get that—” Ina 
trice they had ordered the chauffeur to 
turn back; she and her mother got out 
and read the immense plaque on the 
weather-beaten wall: 

CASTLE PHILIPSE 

This House Was Built 
About 1683 by 
FREDERICK PHILIPSE 
First Lord of the Manor of 
PHILIPSEBURGH. 


The Manor Was Granted in 1693 
By Govtérnor Fletcher 
* 


Placed by the Colonial Dames 
of the State of New York 
MCMVI 


Miss Janis and her mother found the 
caretaker and questioned him. He be- 
lieved the property could be bought, but 
he wasn’t sure. 

“Do you know, my heart almost 
failed me on that ride to White Plains 
to see the owner,” Miss Janis declared. 
“Tf I were the crying sort, I believe I 
would have blubbered if he wouldn’t 
have sold.” 

3ut he would sell. In three days the 
negotiations had been concluded, and 
the old manor-house had passed into the 
hands of the Janis family. 


HEN began the remodeling. “I 
have never in my life enjoyed any- 
thing more,” said Miss Janis to me, in 
her dressing-room at George M. 
Cohan’s Theater in New York, where 
she was playing in “Miss Information,” 
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A corner of Miss Janis’ bedroom. 


a play in which she portrayed 
almost a round dozen of charac- 


ters. Since my visit, “Miss In- 
formation” has closed; Miss 
Janis is ensconced in her new 
house, where she is writing 
the lyrics of a new play in 
which Charles Dillingham is 
to star her. 

“It’s a perfect house,” she 
continued, enthusiastically. “It 
is so sort of homey, and there’s 
such an air of restfulness about 
it. I hope it will set at rest 


the newspaper reports that Cwedid 


we are:to live in England. 


the living-room, 


The British people are de- the original ceiling 


The Philipse 

Manor-House, now 

the home of Elsie Janis. 

It is one of the oldest houses in New York State. 


fect idol out of me,—but there’s no 
place like home, and home’s the dear 
old United States.” 

She rushed into her inner dressing- 
room to change into a man’s full-dress 
for the next act, and our conversation 
went back and forth through the closed 

door, Mrs. Janis assisting. 
“We've been up there almost every morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Bierbower-Janis, “seeing 
personally 
to the 
altera- 
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lightful,—they made a per- of which was re-done. 
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tions. Elsie has some wonderful ideas 
about interior furnishings—” 

“Now, Mother,” called her daugh- 
ter, “don’t give me all the credit. You 
know you did most of it.” 

“Oh, my dear,” expostulated her 
mother, “who suggested the deco- 
rations and furnishings for the music- 
room ?” 

“Yours truly,” 
Daughter. “But 
who planned and 
fixed up the 
living- 
room ?” 

“Well, I 
did have 
something 
to do with 
that,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. 
Janis. 

“Tt” (the 
manor- 
house, I 
presumed) 
“has seven- 
teen rooms,” 
Miss Janis 
informed 
me through 
the door. 
“The whole 
third story 
is given 
over to the 
servants’ 
quarters, 
each servant 
with an in- 
dividual room. 


said 
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I really don’t know 
what we are going to do with all the 
servants it will take to fill up those 
rooms.” 

“Oh, we'll manage somehow,” said 


Mrs, Janis comfortably. “You should 
see the beautiful new bathrooms we’ve 
had put in—one of them an enormous 
one for Elsie, with a plunge and a 
shower-bath and all that. Everything 
in the interior had to be remodeled, of 
course—everything but the wonderful, 
wide old staircase-—but we've let it con- 
form as nearly as possible to the orig- 
inal design. Then we put in a plumbing 
system and heating system and electric 


Fishing in the artificial lake at Philipseburgh. 
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lights; went over the grounds from 

berder to border ; built a private tennis 

court (Elsie did most of the work on 

that herself) and barns and outhouses. 

We built new stone walls and fences, 

and made everything strictly modern. 

Elsie worked like a man on the stone 

walls. One of the masons said that any 

time she wanted to quit the stage, he 

would give her a job as 

his assistant.” 

“He was an 

old flatterer, 

anyway,” 

commented 

Miss Janis, 

still through 

the door. 

“You know, 

we didn’t 

alter the ex- 

terior at all 

—only re- 

paired it. 

Why, 

when you 

walk up the 

driveway, 

you always 

sort of feel 

you'll run 

into George 

Washington 

or Thomas 

Jefferson or 

some of 

those Colo- 

nial folks. 

“And did 

Mother tell 

you about my private toy theater? Ne? 

Yes; it’s built in the house. I am going 

to use it for rehearsing my own plays, 

and then I hope to give a series of pri- 

vate performances tl.ere for my friends. 

We have it fixed up so we can show 
motion pictures in it, too.” 


UT it was on the subject of her 

library that Miss Janis went into 
greater ecstasies. For whether you 
know it or not, Miss Elsie has branched 
out as quite a literary person. Further 
than that, she has gone about it 
seriously. She is an almost constant 
reader, digging into all sorts of queer 
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tomes and treatises. And during the 
last few years, helped by much travel 
abroad, she has acquired a bounteous 
knowledge of many of the modern lan- 
guages, including German, French, 
Italian and Spanish. 

“My ambition is to take up writing 
seriously, as perhaps a life work,” she 
informed me as she emerged from her 
dressing-room, garbed 
as a gay young Eng- 
lish blade. “I 
have written 
2 gre ax 
number of 
articles, sev- 
eral multi- 
ple-reel mo- 
tion- picture 
scenarios, 
and one 
book, you 
know. I 
really be- 
lieve I have 
some ability 
in that line, 
and I hope 
to develop 
it. I am al- 
most certain 
I have a 
sense of 
humor — 
that, in it- 
self, may 
prove my 
saving 
grace. 

“T wrote 
a series of newspaper Sunday-magazine 
articles about two years ago on the sub- 
ject of dancing. I received great stacks 
of letters as a result, and many of the 
writers intimated that some one else 
had constructed the articles and that I 
had only signed them. I couldn’t quite 
decide whether this meant that my cor- 
respondents thought the articles too 
good for me or too bad. I didn’t know 
whether to be pleased or angry. But if 
people knew how seriously I take my 
writing, they would know that I scratch 
off every word of it. 

“So my life has resolved itself down 
to rehearsing, acting, learning new imi- 


Miss Janis at the old well with its real oaken bucket. 
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tations,—and I’ll tell you how hard that 
is, after a while,—evolving new dances, 
and reading and writing.. When I get 
through these, I haven’t much time left 
—except for dancing. I never get my 
fill of that. 

“T began doing imitations when I was 
three years old. I would imitate every- 
thing from a cow to a railroad train. 

Then I got a short en- 
gagement_ with 
James O’Neill. 
> Two years 
~ lat pf on 
Christmas, 
we were at 
the White 
House in 
Washington 
(we had 
known the 
McKinleys 
in Colum- 
bus), with 
my great- 
uncle, Sen- 
ator Cock- 
rell, of Mis- 
souri. Some 
one had 
seen my 
imitations, 
and every- 
one insisted 
that I give 
some. I did, 
and all those 
who saw me 
were so en- 
thusiastic 
that Mother consented to let me go on 
the stage. I went into vaudeville—made 
my first hit in ‘The Vanderbilt Cup.’ 

“T can’t plan an imitation. Mother 
would send me to see some actor to get 
an imitation; I’d return with nothing; 
soon we realized that the material 
came to me; that I could not go out 
after it. But a few days after seeing a 
player, I’ll find myself going through 
all his gestures and speeches. It’s 
almost uncanny, isn’t it?” 

I said it was. 

“Well,” finished Miss 
shouldn’t worry. 


z ca 
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Janis, “I 
It bought me the 
dandiest house in the world.” 





ISA Are We Ready fora 


By Louwis-V¥. De Foe 





cautioned his associates, 
some of whom acknowledged 
a regard for the artistic 
progress as well as for the commercial 
welfare of the stage. “You are court- 
ing inevitable disaster. Stop building 
new theaters and get rid of the over- 
supply that you have already built.” 
The dinner at which this warning 
was spoken took place in New York. 
It was one of those elaborate affairs 
periodically- held for the purpose of 
mutual admiration and laudation and, 
to a lesser degree, for mutual counsel 
and advice, by the men who practically 
control the business machinery of the 
theater in America and therefore indi- 
rectly influence dramatic art. 
Although the fulfillment of the 
prophecy was to be a little more than 
a year delayed, a warning of what was 
in store had already been given in 
somewhat different form in the solemn 
words of Daniel Frohman still five 
years further back. In a public state- 
ment he had made such an accurate 
forecast of a condition which prevails 
in the theater at the present moment 
The moving pictures are held responsible for keeping that it is interesting to quote it again. 
people away from the theater. “Fhe drama,” he said, “is a fine art 
which cannot meet a wholesale de- 
AST year the prophecy that had mand. There are not enough writers of 
been made at a dinner two intellectual and technical equipment to 
years before by one of the compete with the many theaters that are 
ablest and most powerful factors in the constantly needing material for enter- 
business affairs of the theater in this tainment. If there were fewer theaters, 
country came true. What the dramatic there would be a_ correspondingly 
season of 1914-15 failed to accomplish, greater discrimination by managers in 
either artistically or financially, for the the selection of plays. There would 
American stage is now a matter of his- also be a greater stimulus offered to 
tory. writers to create better plays. The ef- 
“You are headed toward the rocks,” fect of the system of managing the 
this power in the theatrical world had theater into which we have drifted can 
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be only to drag down the art 
which the theaters are pre- 
sumed to foster.” 

As it is not intended that these 
articles in THE GREEN Book MaGAZINE 
shall deal with past history, but with 
current plays and current topics about 
the stage, let me now bring these obser- 
vations up to date. 

While vainly looking over the recent 
dramatic productions in New York in 
search of one either important or novel 
or interesting enough to invite detailed 
analysis and discussion, that expe- 
rienced and resourceful, if occasionally 
somewhat erratic, manager William A. 
Brady unexpectedly came to my aid 
with an odd explanation of why such 
a play could not be found. At a theat- 
rical dinner—another of those lauda- 
tory functions that a generous profes- 
sion is forever tendering itselfi—Mr. 
Brady threw a bomb among his asso- 
ciates by predicting that, if moving pic- 
tures continue their present triumphal 
progress, the spoken drama in this 
country will be dead in ten years. Play 
production, which is a manager’s 
synonym for dramatic art, has finally 
reached a crisis, he declared. There 
are no good plays in sight, he com- 
plained, and no really good actors to 
perform them if there were. The pub- 
lic that was once so loyal to the theater 
had deserted it for the shadowy drama 
of the screens, he added, and the uphill 
road which the legitimate impresario 
is traveling this season makes last sea- 
son’s steep and rocky path seem like 
level ground. 

_ As for Mr. Brady’s first statement, 
it must be taken, let me hasten to say, 
with a discount liberal enough to offset 
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The dramatists of ancient Greece and Rome found some- 


thing in the temper of their times to menace their art. 


an alarmist’s zeal. 


Having survived 
upwards of twenty-five centuries and 
come into a closer relation with nature 
than ever before, there is no danger 
that the spoken drama is about to yield 
up the ghost. One may admit the vast 


popularity of the flickering, silent 
drama of the screens and still deny that 
it can ever become a substitute for the 
dramatic art that reveals itself in the 
action of living men and women and 
expresses its emotions through the me- 
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dium of the 
human voice. 
An art must 
be frail in- 
deed that can 
be put to rout 
by shadows. 

But of the 
general con- 
dition of 
which this 
manager now 
complains, 
and which 
he attempts 
to explain by 
placing the 
responsibility 
upon the ag- 
gressive and 
vastly popu- 
lar moving 
pictures, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. It 
is a fact that the present dramatic sea- 
son, now approaching its fifth month, 
has not yet, in spite of its great activity, 
yielded a single new work of first im- 
portance or unusual artistic merit, and 
barely three or four plays that have 
even risen above the level of amiable 
mediocrity. It is a fact also that the 
great number of people who formerly 
took delight in the entertainment that 
the stage affords, are showing unmis- 
takable symptoms of preferring to seek 
their diversions elsewhere than at the 
regular theaters. 

Since its earliest beginnings some- 
thing has always been the matter with 
the theater. The dramatists of ancient 
Greece and Rome no doubt found some- 
thing in the temper of their times to 
menace their art. Narrowing the 
drama to its English branch, Colley Cib- 
ber, in his “Apology for His Life,” in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
deplored that the art of Burbage had 
declined, never to be revived. David 
Garrick acknowledged the same mis- 
givings at a little later period, as his 
biographer Thomas Davies in 1780 de- 
clared. Edmund Kean professed, in 
the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century, to have given up hope for the 
English stage, and William Charles 


For five years the glorified swashbuckler was in his glory. 
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Macready, in 
his “Diaries,” 
which carry 
the records of 
at least one 
phase of the 
London stage 
through 1851, 
sounds a pro- 
longed _two- 
volume wail 
over the pit- 
iable fate of 
the luckless 
profession of 
the actor and 
the unrespon- 
sive attitude 
of an egre- 
giously igno- 
rant public 
toward dra- 
matic art. It 
is no less true that our own eminent 
players and managers of more recent 
years who have recorded the impres- 
sions and recollections of their careers 
have always found the golden age of 
the drama to have gone just before. So 
it would seem that the ills of the theater 
are destined to be continuous. 

People inside the theater, when it 
falls on such perplexing days as the 
present, invariably make the mistake of 
placing the blame on outside influences. 
Not so many years ago the spreading 
mania of bridge-whist was charged with 
being the grim social competitor of the 
stage. Somewhat later the automobile 
craze was the influence that kept the 
people away from the theaters. Then 
came the one-step and the tango as the 
explanation of the public’s indifference 
to the plays; and now, as Mr. Brady 
voices the dissatisfaction that prevails 
among the managers, the moving pic- 
tures are held responsible. It is always, 
in the manager’s view, something be- 
yond his control that is the matter with 
the theater. 

But surely the triumph of the screens 
has not diminished the ability of the 
dramatist to write spoken plays which 
ought still to be of interest to the pub- 
lic. It may be true that there are not 
now as many brilliant geniuses of the 











A NEW STYLE IN PLAYS 


actor’s art as there were at a time when 
plays called for the interpretation of 
great passions and emotions, but the 
average ability of the dramatic profes- 
sion has steadily advanced, and its ranks 
are by no means depleted by the in- 
ducements to act before the camera. So 
perhaps moving pictures have not been, 
after all, responsible for the negative, 
uninspired quality of the plays of this 
season, or the people’s disinclination to 
take their former lively interest in them. 

A much sounder explanation than 
Mr. Brady’s for the lack of notable 
dramas this season lies in Daniel Froh- 


man’s warning spoken eight years ago © 


when the theater all over the country 
was becoming the victim of Big Busi- 
ness, and the number of new play- 
houses everywhere was growing out of 
proportion to the supply of plays. “The 
drama,” said Mr. Frohman, “is a fine 
art which cannot meet a wholesale de- 
mand.” 

If the nearly score of theaters that 
form New York’s present oversupply 
were not clamoring constantly for plays 
with which to pay exorbitant ground- 
rents, a finer discrimination might be 
exercised by managers in their selec- 
tion. The first experiments of amateurs 
in the play-writing art would not find a 
haven behind the footlights. The con- 
stant reiteration of the commonplace, 
with a sensation deftly planted in it “to 
put it over,” would not be so easily mis- 
taken by producers as a “study of life.” 

If Big Business in the theatrical 
world did not dictate that a play, to be 
eligible for careful production, and suc- 
cessful from the commercial point of 
view, must suit the taste not only of 
the sophisticated audiences of the great 
cities but of every provincial com- 
munity that helps constitute that in- 
definite field known as “the road,” there 
would not be so great a preponderance 
of the obvious and the literal in our con- 
temporaneous dramatic entertainments. 
There would be less temptation, corre- 
spondingly, for well-equipped and ex- 
perienced dramatists to write pot-boil- 
ers and therefore less reason for Mr. 
Brady, who is able to recognize a really 
good play when he sees it, to complain 
that there are no good plays in sight. 
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The wisest authorities inside the thea- 
ter pretty generally agree that there is 
something just now about the stage 
which does not direct its appeal as it 
formerly did to the great public that 
lies outside the routine theater-goers 
who patronize everything that the stage 
presents. That indefinite something is 
what is the matter with the theater 
now. 


"THESE authorities may have over- 
looked the fact that taste for dra- 
matic entertainment may be reaching 
the end of one of its periodical cycles 
and that the time is ripe for something 
quite different from what they are now 
providing. Such cycles have always 
been clearly marked. Twenty years ago 
theater-goers everywhere developed a 
prodigious appetite for dramas of 
romantic adventure. Those were the 
days when Anthony Hope’s “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda” struck the keynote of 
the public’s prevailing taste. For five 
years or longer the glorified swashbuck- 
ler in doublet and hose and with ready 
rapier was in his glory, and nearly every 
stage was transformed into a miniature 
mythical Balkan principality, while 
history was ransacked for such pic- 
turesque and gallant vagabonds as 
Francois Villon and Richard Lovelace. 

Then the reiteration and extrava- 
gance of these tinseled stories of dash- 
ing, heroic exploits became their own 
antidote. The pother in the scientific 
world about inherited abnormality and 
transmitted physical and mental traits 
had begun; and soon, aided by Henrick 
Ibsen’s prestige in Europe, it was pre- 
supposed of every sour and morally de- 
ficient heroine that some ancestor in the 
near or distant past had eaten a pickle. 
The heritage of birth became the 
dramatist’s explanation of every eccen- 
tricity in human conduct. Plays on 
heredity were carried to the extent of 
becoming ridiculous, and thus another 
cycle of dramas was laughed out of the 
theater. 

Next it was thought necessary that 
every play of serious interest be 
founded upon some problem in the rela- 
tion of the sexes, and soon the drama- 
tists of the hour were busily evolving 
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hypothetical texts from 
which to preach general 
conclusions affecting all 
mankind from the arbitra- 
rily ordered conduct of 
their puppets. It needed 
three or four years for 
theater-goers to wake up to 
such absurdities of reason- 
ing, but meanwhile Olga 
Nethersole and her various 
emotional sisters prospered 
exceedingly. 

On the. heels of these 
mathematical theorems 
which the _ playwright 
sought to demonstrate in 
terms of drama, followed 
the theater’s plunge into 
occult problems. The field 
of metaphysics was ran- 
sacked, and there came the 
reign of dramas about 
hypnotism, mental sugges- 
tion, thought transference 
and the survival of per- 
sonal force after death. 


This cycle of taste and interest brought 
forth some very interesting works, for 
the plays were at least tinted with imag- 


ination. It brought from Augustus 
Thomas such capital dramas as “The 
Witching Hour” and “As a Man 
Thinks ;” from David Belasco the beau- 
tiful, imaginative “Return of Peter 
Grimm ;” and from Edward Locke the 
vivid “Case of Becky ;” and there were 
many more of only slightly lesser ac- 
count. 

The reaction from these dramas 
whose characters moved in obedience 
to the invisible forces of the occult 
world then went to the other extreme 
and took the direction of the represen- 
tation of the real, the literal and, in- 
evitably, the commonplace. It is plays 
of this type, with little ingenuity. of 
ideas, little real development of char- 
acter and little grace or facility of dia- 
logue, but with that plenty of obvious 
elementary action for which a profes- 
sional synonym is “the punch,” that 
almost monopolize the stage just now. 
One goes to the theater to see the dei- 
fied crook who, though however vicious, 
is not beyond reform in the last act ; the 


Some ancestor of hers had 
eaten a pickle. 


scramble for money in the 
guise of the “business 
play ;” and the sordid de- 
tails of scandalous sex in- 
trigue—or he does- not go 
to the theater at all. 

Is it not just possible that 
after four or five years of 
association in the theater 
with make-believe crim- 
inals, imaginary geniuses 
of the stock ticker and the 
ready-made-clothing indus- 
try, and pretended vio- 
lators of the marriage vow, 
playgoers are at last be- 
ginning to balk at spending 
their evenings contemplat- 
ing across the footlights 
such commonplaces of 
their all-day experiences? 

Remove the interminable 
struggle of the sexes from 
the drama, and the stage 
will, of course, be deprived 
of its most vital interest 
and strongest foundation. 
The erring woman is more absorbing 
than her virtuous sister, for the road 
she travels lies uphill and the world is 
arrayed against her in her battle. So 
the great dramatic conflicts that grow 
out of the sex relation are destined 
always to inspire the most powerful 
examples of our stage literature. There 
will always be Magdas and Paula Tan- 
querays to flaunt the moral code and 
invite the genius of our great writers 
for the stage. But the play of the sexes 
must justify itself by portraying and 
analyzing great passions. Nine-tenths 
of the melodramas on sex themes that 
now are reaching the theater deal only 
with petty liaisons or vulgar intrigues. 
They are tagged with false philosophy 
and are entirely worthless psychologic- 
ally. 

The strong insistence upon natural- 
ism and intimacy in contemporaneous 
plays, which has been for several years 
a favorite hobby of all commentators 
upon the theater, and for which I must 
plead guilty with the rest, has borne 
different fruits than was intended. It 
is even possible that our dramatists are 
cutting a little too close to life to im- 








part to their plays the inspiration of 
art. It might be better for the interest 
that the theater holds for the great 
public it pretends to serve, if our 
dramas were more truly imaginative in 
quality, more rose-tinted with romance 
and more fantastic in their appeal. 

This season the theater has not yet 
produced a really romantic or fantastic 
play. Edward Knoblauch’s ‘“Marie- 
Odile” was the only conspicuous ex- 
ample in the season preceding. Further 
back through three or four years the 
only works of pronounced romantic 
type that linger in the memory are the 
glowing, picture-like “Kismet,” the 
fantastic “Sumurtin” and its somewhat 
feeble copy, “A Thousand Years 
Ago.” 
What might not be the delight of 
those who are not now attracted by the 
theater if another Justin Huntly 
McCarthy could be found to write an- 
other “If I Were King” and another 
Edward H. Sothern could be induced 
to impersonate its picturesque hero and 
give the right imaginative value to its 
glittering romance? 

The inexhaustible search of our in- 
defatigable producers to find out what 
the public wants may result presently 
in the discovery that it wants relief in 
the theater from humdrum, common- 
place fact; and when this discovery is 
made, another 
cycle of plays will 
begin. But it will 
not be possible to 
organize half a 
dozen subsidiary 





road companies 
to present broad- 
cast the plays 


which may meet 
this changed pub- 
lic demand, and 
therefore Big 
Business in the 
theater will not 
approve them. 
The fiftieth in 
the list of produc- 
tions of this com- 
paratively new 
season, made in 
New York’s first- 
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Every play of serious interest had to be founded upon 
some problem of the sexes. 
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class theaters, took place on the evening 
of November 1. Of these disclosures, 
which represented the whole fund of 
the theater’s activities for the period, 
thirteen were musical comedies, some 
of an unusual order of merit. So the 
number of dramatic plays that can be 
considered as an indication of the thea- 
ter’s present trend must be reduced to 
thirty-seven. 

Twenty-one of this reduced number 
sought to find their interest in sex ap- 
peal, in the melodramatic or humorous 
adventures of crooks or in exploits in 
the business world ; to be explicit, there 
were eight of the first, eight of the sec- 
ond and five of the third. Among all 
these plays there was only one, “The 
Unchastened Woman,” by Dr. Louis K. 
Anspacher, which contained qualities 
that lent distinction to it as a work of 
dramatic and literary art. And in it 
the appeal of sex was not pronounced ; 
it was devoted, rather, to a sound and 
searching study of a selfish, vain, re- 
bellious, incorrigible and dangerous 
type of feminine nature, a Hedda Gab- 
ler of American birth, without the 
physical excuse for her perverse nature 
that Ibsen granted his Scandinavian 
Hedda. 

There were also among these thirty- 
seven, nine plays involving other themes 
and interests, some serious and some 
light, of which 
only two, “The 
Boomerang”—b y 
Victor Mapes and 
Winchell Smith, 
beautifully —pro- 
duced by David 
Belasco — and 
“The Two Vir- 
tues”—by Alfred 
Sutro, which 
brought Edward 
H. Sothern back 
to the stage in a 


modern comedy 
character,—p 0 s- 
sessed _ positive 


merit to any con- 
siderable degree, 
though two or 
three more con- 
tained certain 
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elements that result in popular suc- 
cess. There were, further, seven non- 
descript pieces, mostly farces, some of 
which were ingenious in their way and 
provocative of much easy merri- 
ment. 

These figures do not truthfully repre- 
sent the total of the new season’s activ- 
ities, for there have been, in addition, 
a number of revivals of both native and 
foreign plays. The most distinguished 
among these, Langdon Mitchell’s “The 
New York Idea,” is a scintillating 
example of witty, satirical comedy, the 
best that this country has produced in 
a full decade, at least since death de- 
prived the American theater of the 
sparkling humor and keen satirical ob- 
servation of Clyde Fitch. It may be 
significant of the limited range of selec- 
tion now open to New York producers 
that William A. Brady was forced to 
fall back upon a comedy first acted 
seven years ago to introduce advan- 
tageously his new permanent repertory 
company headed by Grace George; it 
may also supply evidence that he was 
not greatly exaggerating a present con- 
dition of affairs in the theater when 
he complained that “there are no good 
new plays in sight.” 


O NE result of the intense competition 
which this season is taking place 
between the drama of silent pictures 
and the acted play is that the advantage 
which now appears to rest with the 
screens must in the end become a bless- 
ing in disguise to legitimate dramatic 
art. If the conquering movies continue 
to preémpt regular houses until the 
oversupply is absorbed, a finer discrim- 
ination—the finer discrimination to 
which Daniel Frohman referred—may 
be exercised in the selection of the regu- 
lar plays. With the increased require- 
ments, dramatists will be spurred to 
make more conscientious effort in their 
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work, and the standard of the stage 
must inevitably rise. 

Love of real dramatic art in the 
people is inherent. If they have lapsed 
for a time from their inveterate habit 
of playgoing, it is because the real 

rama is attempting to compete with 
the film drama on the plane of obvious, 
literal realism, unrelieved by imagina- 
tion and invention. On such a plane 
the pictured play manifestly has the 
advantage, not only in price, but be- 
cause of the fact that it may go to the 
four corners of the world for its scenes 
and environments. 

It must soon happen that producers 
in the regular theaters will get out of 
the false notion that the two mediums 
of entertainment in the theater con- 
verge. With such a realization, keener 
intellectuality and finer imagination will 
enter the spoken plays, and the public 
that now asserts a discouraging indif- 
ference to the acted commonplaces of 
everyday experience which now so 
nearly monopolizes the regular stage, 
will be lured back. 

Then will begin what will be known 
as another cycle of taste in the theater. 
Every successful work of dramatic art 
instantly breeds a host of imitators. 
The business of play-production is 
largely a game of follow the leader. 
One glowing, imaginative drama which 
appeals to a new set of emotions will be 
enough to lift the theater out of the 
groove of commonplace subjects into 
which for three or four years it has 
gradually been sinking deeper. Then 
the fancied danger that the stage’s 
legitimate art is at death’s door will be 
removed, and there will be no reason to 
complain that there are no good plays 
in sight. There are, in fact, always 
good plays in sight, but theatrical man- 
agers are too blind to see them until 
commercial necessity forces them into 
trying new experiments. 








His Reverence 


THE ASTONISHING ESCAPADE OF 
MR.BASCOMBE, WHO EXCHANGED 
HIS MAJESTY’S BROAD ARROW 
FOR A PARSON’S BROADCLOTH 


By Victor Bridges 


Author of ‘‘The 








LITTLE company of men, 
three convicts and two ward- 
ers, swung out under the great 


AI 














granite arch that leads into Dartmoor 
Prison. Turning to the left, they strode 
past the Governor’s garden, with its 
gay beds of tulips and _ hyacinths, 
and still keeping up a brisk pace, 
emerged a few minutes later into the 


inain street of Princetown. Here they 
came to a halt in front of a depressing- 
looking stone building which bore an 
inscription announcing it to be the 
“Recreation Rooms.” 

Two villagers were standing chatting 
on the further side of the road, but be- 
yond the briefest of brief glances they 
betrayed no interest in the arrival of the 
party. For the inhabitants of Prince- 
town the spectacle of convicts and 
warders has lost that attraction which 
it still possesses for the citizens of less 
happily situated towns. It is only the 
visitors to the hotel who stare, and on 
the present occasion there were no visi- 
tors about. They were all out on the 
moor, getting the best of a fine spring 
morning, and as many trout as it might 
please Fate to deceive. 

One of the warders unlocked the 
door, and the small party mounted the 
steps and entered the building. The in- 
terior certainly showed some traces of 
the recreation referred to outside. At 
the further end of the room was a stage 
set for an out-of-door scene, while a 
number of chairs piled up in the body of 
the hall suggested that an entertain- 


Man from Nowhere, 
‘*The Strange Adventure of Mr. Bates,’ 


etc. 


ment of some kind was under con- 
templation. 

“All them chairs have got to set out 
in rows,” remarked the warder who had 
opened the door. “Don’t take the front 
lot too near the stage, and leave a 
space up the middle, so as folks can 
pass in and out. Bascombe, you come 
along with me!” 

The convict addressed, a burly man of 
about sixty, with twinkling black eyes, 
followed the warder up a small flight 
of steps at the side of the stage into a 
room behind. 

It was a nondescript sort of apart- 
ment, serving apparently the triple pur- 
pose of a green-room, a dressing-room 
and a scene-painter’s studio. A large 
theatrical basket with Clarkson’s label 
on it stood in the center of the floor, 
and propped against the walls were sev- 
eral pieces of blank stage canvas. 

“That’s them, Bascombe,” said the 
warder, jerking his thumb at the latter 
articles. “We want you to paint a room 
on ’em. It’s supposed to be a scholar’s 
room at Oxford College. D’ye think 
you can do it?” 

The convict nodded his head. 

“Tt’s for ‘Dick’s Uncle,’ aint it, sir?” 
he drawled. “I remember the set. Saw 
it from the gallery at the old Strand.” 

“That’s right,” said the warder. 
“Well, you shove along with it. There 
are your paints and brushes.” 

He pointed to a small wooden table 
where a supply of scene-painter’s acces- 
sories was neatly laid out. 
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The convict wandered slowly around 
the room inspecting the various pieces 
of canvas with a critical eye. Then 
selecting the largest, he pulled up the 
table alongside and taking the palette in 
his hand, began to prepare his colors. 

It was soon evident that he was no 
novice at his business. The few bold 
strokes in charcoal with which he out- 
lined his sketch had all that firmness 
and accuracy that come only- from long 
practice. 

With fascinated eyes the warder 
gazed upon the process. The gradual 
emergence of an interior at Oxford Col- 
lege, in reply to the apparently irre- 
sponsible dabs and daubs of a convict, 
seemed to him to savor of the miracu- 
lous. Only the iron sense of discipline 
which permeated their relations pre- 
vented him from openly expressing his 
admiration to the artist. 

After watching the work for about a 
quarter of an hour, he at length rose 
reluctantly to his feet, picking up the 
rifle which he had balanced against his 
chair. 


“I’m goin’ on the stage to see about 
the gas-brackets, Bascombe,” he said. 
“T’ll be back ina minute. You push on 


with that there paintin’. We want it 
ready for the re’earsal Friday, if you 
can manage it.” 

He crossed the room to a door, which 
apparently opened into the street, and 
turning the handle, satisfied himself that 
it was properly.locked. Then, after a 
final look around and a last approv- 
ing glance at the canvas, he clumped 
off through the narrow exit that led to 
the stage. 


OR a minute or so after the warder’s 
departure the convict continued to 
paint. He was sketching-in the rough 
outline of a fireplace, and the operation 
evidently engrossed his entire attention. 
As he worked, he whistled softly and 
tunefully, stepping back every now and 
then to contemplate his labors. At last 
he laid down his brush and stretching 
himself with a prolonged yawn, gazed 
listlessly about him. His eye fell upon 
the big basket in the center of the room. 
He stared at it for a moment in a sort 
of idle curiosity; then, with a swift 
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glance at the door through which the 
warder had gone out, he stepped noise- 
lessly across and lifted the lid. 

Inside were several suits of clothes 
neatly folded and tied into separate 
bundles. There were also two or three 
cardboard boxes, each one labeled with 
a different name. For a moment the 
convict contemplated them thought- 
fully ; then with a sudden grin he bent 
down and lifted up one of the boxes. A 
second glance at the door assured him 
that he was still unobserved. Opening 
his find, he took out its contents—-a 
carefully dressed wig of silver-gray 
hair. A moment later he was standing 
in front of a small looking-glass on 
the wall, complacently regarding its ef- 
fect upon his own cropped head. 

The transformation was certainly a 
successful one. Coming right down on 
his forehead, without a scalp-piece to 
destroy the illusion, the wig altered his 
appearance to an extraordinary extent. 
But for the hideous broad-arrowed 
jacket below, he might easily have 
passed for a rugged, good-natured- 
looking barrister or country parson. 

Something of this incongruity of cos- 
tume seemed to strike Mr. Bascombe. 
With a broadening grin he retraced his 
steps to the basket and silently contin- 
ued his researches. 

The first bundle of clothes that he 
examined consisted of an old-fashioned 
suit of large checks, evidently intended 
for a comic gentleman of mature years. 
Placing them on one side, he next pulled 
out a blue-and-buff livery, gayly orna- 
mented with brass buttons. It was a 
handsome costume, but with the sensi- 
bility of a true artist Mr. Bascombe 
realized at once that it was unsuited to 
the remainder of his appearance. Lay- 
ing it carefully on top of the other, he 
again rummaged in the basket, his ef- 
forts on this occasion being rewarded 
by a roll of somber garments tied round 
with a piece of red tape. He slipped off 
the latter, and depositing a pair of 
trousers and a waistcoat on the ground, 
held up a long black coat of clerical 
cut. 

Now, Mr. Bascombe was the posses- 
sor of a richly developed sense of 
humor, which for five years had been 
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suffering from a deplorable lack of ex- 
ercise. Eyen with the certainty of pun- 
ishment ahead, he was quite unable to 
resist the temptation offered by this out- 
fit. The sight of the warder’s face 
when that gentleman returned would, 
he felt, be more than sufficient com- 
pensation for the reduced diet and loss 
of marks that would inevitably follow. 

Five minutes’ swift and silent work, 
and the metamorphosis was complete. 
He stood before the glass smiling hugely 
at his reflection: a perfect specimen of 
a weather-beaten sporting parson of 
the Jack Russell school. 


P till then no idea but that of star- 

tling the warder had entered the 
convict’s head. He had drifted into the 
jest quite undeliberately, dressing him- 
self up solely out of a sense of mis- 
chievous amusement. It was the unex- 
pected perfection of his disguise that 
suddenly suggested to him the possibil- 
ities of the situation. 

He turned a rapid glance on the 
locked door, and another on the pile of 
convict clothes that lay huddled together 
beside the basket. For an instant he 
stood undecided; then stealthily as a 
cat he again stepped across the room 
and picked up his discarded garments. 
Tying them round with the piece of red 
tape, he thrust them down into the bot- 
tom of the basket, covering them over 
with the two suits and the box that he 
had previously taken out. This done, 
he closed the lid and once more stood 
motionless, listening intently to the 
sounds that reached him from the hall. 
He could hear nothing but the dull 
tramp of his fellow convicts’ feet pass- 
ing up and down, and the clatter of the 
chairs as they were set in their places. 

With the grin still embedded on his 
countenance, he slipped noiselessly 
across to the outer door. Bending down, 
he examined the lock. It was a simple 
affair—almost insultingly simple for a 
gentleman of Mr. Bascombe’s capabil- 
ities. 

He straightened himself and cast a 
quick look around the room. On the 
wall hung a large colored portrait of 
King* Edward VII ag disguised as a 
British Admiral. Mr. Bascombe lifted 
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it down with a delicate care that may 
have been due to loyalty, and swiftly 
unfastened the thick wire by which it 
had been suspended. From this he 
twisted off a piece about ten inches in 
length, and picking up the palette-knife 
from the table, resumed his crouching 
position in front of the door. 

For about a minute and a half he re- 
mained in this attitude, a faint scratch- 
ing noise and his own heavy breathing 
being the only audible indications of his 
labor. Then suddenly came a grating 
sound, followed a moment later by a 
sharp click. 

Mr. Bascombe did not wait to see if 


“he had been overheard. Rising quickly 


and silently to his feet, he opened the 
door just wide enough to enable him to 
reconnoiter his position. Except for a 
black cat luxuriously scratching her- 
self in the sunshine, the roadway op- 
posite was empty. A swift glance up 
and down showed him there was no 
one nearer than the post office. With- 
out a trace of hurry or nervousness he 
stepped out and closed the door behind 
him. A moment later with magnificent 
unconcern he was sauntering slowly 
down the street. 

The few people that he passed paid 
no particular attention to him. A sun- 
burned, holiday-making clergyman, with 
smiling countenance and leisurely gait, 
is almost as common a sight in Prince- 
town as a convict. Stopping now and 
then to look into the shop windows, he 
pursued his unhurried way until he 
reached the corner of the street opposite 
the Moorlands Hotel. 


UP to that moment the problem of 
what to do with his liberty had not 


crossed Mr. Bascombe’s mind. His 
faculties had been wholly absorbed in 
the delicious and unwonted sense of 
freedom to which he had been so long a 
stranger. But the sight of that large 
gold-lettered inscription on the white 
building on the other side of the street 
brought him back to more practical con- 
siderations. It suggested to him that 
liberty, especially liberty of such a pre- 
carious nature as his was likely to 
prove, should be put to prompt and sat- 
isfactory service. 
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Being a gentleman of action, he did 
not wait upon his thoughts. Moisten- 
ing his lips, he crossed the road, and 
still with the same deliberate dignity, 
mounted the two or three stone steps 
that led into the hotel. 

A large, fat-faced waiter who was 
standing just inside saw him coming 
and pulled open the door of the com- 
fortably furnished lounge, bowing ob- 
sequtiously as he did so. Mr. Bascombe 
entered, and looked around with the air 
of a man well pleased with his environ- 
ment. 

“I want to see the landlord,” he re- 
marked. 

Again the waiter bowed. 

“Yes sir, I will fetch him, sir. 
you take a seat for a moment ?” 

He indicated a large, comfortable- 
looking ottoman upholstered in green 
leather. 

With a little grunt . f satisfaction Mr. 
Bascombe settled himself down upon 
the article in question. His enjoyment 
of its comfortable cushions was height- 
ened by the remembrance of the hard 
wooden stool which for five years had 
constituted his only form of sitting ac- 
commodation. Half closing his eyes, 
he leaned back in an attitude of luxuri- 
ous abandonment. There was no one 
in the lounge besides himself, the only 
sound that reached him being a faint 
murmur of voices from the bar beyond, 
varied once by the sharp popping of a 
cork. At the latter noise a slow smile 
crept over the convict’s face, and once 
more he thoughtfully passed his tongue 
across his lips. 


Will 


His solitude was broken by the en- 
trance of the landlord, a cheery- 
looking little man with gray side-whisk- 
ers and a slight stammer. 
“G-good morning, sir,” 
“sorry to have k-kept you waiting.” 
“That’s all right,” replied Mr. Bas- 


he began; 


combe graciously. “I want to know if 
you can let me have a room.” 

“Oh, yes, sir—n-no difficulty about 
that. Just for the- night, or will you 
be staying for a f-f-few days ?” 

“T’m in no hurry,” returned Mr. Bas- 
combe, stretching himself contentedly. 
Then, thinking that perhaps he ought 
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to be more explicit, he added with a 
touch of native humor: “It’s pleasant 
to be in a comfortable hotel again after 
what I’ve had to put up with lately.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said the landlord. 
“Perhaps you’re on a w-w-walking 
tour?” 

_ He looked around as though expect- 
ing to see the inevitable knapsack. 

Mr. Bascombe interpreted the glance 
correctly. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s it. I’ve got 
my baggage coming on by train.” 

The landlord nodded his head. 

“Nothing like walking light,” he said. 

_“You’re right,” said Mr. Bascombe, 
rising to his feet. “By the way, can I 
have something to eat? It’s a bit early, 
I know, but the fact is I didn’t have 
much of a breakfast this morning.” 

“Why, c-certainly, sir, of course. 
Lunch wont be ready till one o’clock, 
but you can have anything c-c-cold, or 
a chop, or s-s-steak, if you prefer it.” 

“Ah! a steak will do me proud,” said 
Mr. Bascombe with enthusiasm. “A 
big ‘un for choice, with plenty of pota- 
toes.” 

“Anything to drink, sir?” 

Mr. Bascombe paused a moment so 
as to let the full beauty of the question 
sink into his understanding. Then he 
replied playfully : 

“Well, I think a drop of Burgundy 
might help it down.” 

The landlord, whose previous experi- 
ence of touring clergymen had led him 
to regard them as a joyless and un- 
profitable brood, was delighted at the 
mingled geniality and broad-mindedness 
of his guest. With a “Certainly, sir; 
I'll fetch it to you myself,” he led the 
way across the lounge and threw open 
the door of the coffee-room. 

“Perhaps you’d like to g-go to your 
room first, sir?” he suggested. 

Mr. Bascombe cast a contemplative 
look at his hands. 

“T could do with a wash, couldn’t I?” 
he admitted cheerfully. “Dirty work 
climbing these hills.” 

“Oh, we'll soon remedy that, sir!” 
laughed the landlord. He rang the bell, 
and an undersized youth with a shock 
of red hair appeared from somewhere. 
in the back regions. 
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“T-t-take this gentleman up to Num- 
ber Six, Albert, and g-get him some 
hot water. I’ll order your lunch, sir,” 
he added. “It will be ready almost as 


soon as you are.” 


EN minutes later, with comparative- 

ly clean hands and a superlatively 

acute appetite, Mr. Bascombe reéntered 
the coffee-room. 

The fat waiter, who was just put- 
ting the finishing touches to a small 
table by the window, looked up as he 
came in. 

“T’ve laid your lunch ’ere, sir,” he re- 
marked. “It’s more cheerful-like.” 

Mr. Bascombe regarded the prepara- 
tions with an approving eye. 

“Good lad,” he said, seating himself 
in the comfortable armchair set out for 
him. “This’ll just about suit my com- 
plaint. Now you bung along and hurry 
up the cook.” 

A momentary flicker of surprise illu- 
mined the fat waiter’s face, but with 
the true philosophy of his order he re- 
covered himself immediately. 

“Ves sir,” he remarked with an in- 
gratiating smile. ‘“Sha’n’t keep you 
waiting a minute, sir.” 

He shuffled out into the kitchen, 
where he repeated the phrase to the 
cook, 

“Told me to bung along and ’urry up 
‘is dinner. Fancy a parson speaking 
like that!” 

“P’r’aps he’s a Roman Catholic,” 
suggested the cook. 

Left to himself, Mr. Bascombe ex- 
tracted a toothpick from the wineglass 
on the table, and leaning back in his 
chair, directed his gaze out of the win- 
dow. He perceived at once that for 
some reason or other the usually placid 
main thoroughfare of Princetown was 
in a state of no little animation. Out- 
side the grocer’s shop opposite the hotel 
a group of six or seven men and women 
stood in the roadway talking eagerly 
and staring up the street. Their agita- 
tion seemed to be in some way con- 
nected with the prison, for as a warder 
came running hastily past, they all 
turned and followed him with their 
eyes. Mr. Bascombe instinctively 
pushed back his chair. 
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T that moment the door of the cof- 

fee-room swung open and the land- 

lord hurried in, carrying a bottle of 

Burgundy in his hand. His face was 
flushed and excited. 

“I’m sorry to have been so long, sir,” 
he began, “but the fact is we’ve had a 
b-b-bit of a shock. A warder has just 
been round to tell us that there’s a 
c-c-convict loose in Princetown.” 

“Gawd bless my soul!” cried Mr. 
Bascombe. ‘‘You don’t say so!” Pick- 
ing up the bottle of Burgundy, he 
poured himself out a glass and drained 
it at a gulp. “Given me quite a turn,” 
he explained, filling it up again. 

The landlord regarded him sympa- 
thetically. 

“Yes sir, I d-d-don’t wonder. The 
whole of P-P-Princetown’s in a rare 
state about it.” 

Mr. Bascombe, who still seemed to 
be suffering from the shock, raised his 
glass a second time and took two or 
three long, deliberate sips. 

“How did the beggar get away?” he 
inquired, setting it down again with a 
deep breath. 

“Well, sir, it seems as how, b-being a 
scene-painter by trade, the warders had 
taken him down to the Recreation 
Rooms to p-paint a bit o’ stuff for the 
p-p-play they’re doing next week. They 
left him for a minute in the room be- 
hind the stage, and when they came 
back they found he’d f-forced the door 
and slipped out.” 

“Careless! Careless!’ interpolated 
Mr. Bascombe, meanwhile filling up his 
glass. 

“Yes sir; but the amazing thing is, 
what’s happened to him? Beiig in 
c-c-convict clothes, one would think he 
must have been spotted directly he 
showed his nose outside.” 

A slow smile stole across Mr. Bas- 
combe’s face. 

“It’s a fair puzzler,” he admitted. “If 
he’d got some sort of a disguise like, 
now, one could understand it, but—” 

There was a clatter of hoofs, and 
several uniformed men on horseback 
galloped past the hotel. The landlord 
ran to the window. 

“There g-goes the civil g-g-guard,” 
he stammered. 
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-Mr. 
glass. 

“Here’s luck to ’em!” he remarked 
generously. 

As he drank the toast, the fat waiter 
reéntered, bearing a well-laden tray, 
which he put down on the neighboring 
table. 

“Ah! Here’s your lunch, sir,” said 
the landlord. “I told them to send you 
up the c-c-cold tart and a bit of cheese 
as well. I thought you'd be able to man- 
age a square meal after your w-walk.” 

“You thought correct,” said Mr. Bas- 
combe gratefully. 

The waiter deposited a dish in front 
of him and removed the cover. From 
a large steak, crowned with little brown 
curls of onion, a most exquisite savor 
mounted into the air. Mr. Bascombe 
reverently transferred the entire pile to 
his own plate, and then helped himself 
to a majestic hoard of chipped pota- 
toes. 

“You're sure you’ve got everything 
you want, sir?” inquired the landlord 
with unintentional sarcasm. 

His guest gazed meditatively around 
the table. 

“Well, I think we might say a cigar, 
and a glass of port wine to top up with,” 
he observed. “No hurry about ’em.” 

“T’ll bring them in, sir, if you'll just 
t-tell the waiter when you're ready.” | 

“Right-o,” murmured Mr. Bascombe, 
lifting a huge forkful to his mouth. 

“Shall I fill your glass, sir?” inquired 
the waiter, as the landlord departed. 

Mr. Bascombe nodded. 

“You needn’t stop here, Percy,” he 
remarked when the operation was com- 
pleted. “I can get through this little 
lot on my own.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the waiter. 
“There's a bell on the mantelpiece, sir, 
if you want me.” 

He withdrew to the kitchen, ponder- 
ing darkly on the unconventional habits 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 


Bascombe again raised his 


NEMBARRASSED by company, 
Mr. Bascombe gave himself up 
without reserve to the enjoyment of his 
meal. Having finished the steak and 
mopped up the gravy with a bit of 
bread, he reluctantly pushed back his 
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plate and turned his attention to the 
tart. Two generous helpings of this 
luxury sufficed him, his repast conclud- 
ing with a slab of bread-and-cheese that 
must have effectually filled up any spare 
corners remaining. 

While he ate he kept an amused eye 
on the window, noting the various 
symptoms of unrest which were still 
apparent in the street. It seemed as 
though most of the able-bodied men in 
Princetown were joining in the search. 
Armed with sticks or pitchforks, they 
came hurrying past one after another to 
offer their services. In every case. Mr. 
Bascombe gravely drank the health of 
the new arrival. 

Finally, when the Burgundy was fin- 
ished, he got up a little unsteadily from 
the table and rang the bell. It was an- 
swered by the waiter. 

Mr. Bascombe looked at him affec- 
tionately. 

“*Ullo, Percy!” he remarked. ‘Back 
again, eh?” 

“Yes sir; you rang, sir.” 

“So I did. You’re quite right, Percy. 
What was it I wanted?” His face 
brightened. “Oh, yes, the port wine 
and a cigar. The best quality cigar, mark 
you—none of your penny stinkers. 
You tell old whiskers ; he’ll see to it.” 

“Yes sir,” murmured the waiter with 
a gasp. 

He retired from the room, to be suc- 
ceeded a minute later by the landlord, 
bearing an aged-looking black bottle in 
one hand and a large cigar-box in the 
other. 

“T hope you enjoyed your I-lunch, 
sir,” he said, placing these treasures on 
the table. 

“First-rate,”’ replied Mr. Bascombe, 
smacking his lips. 

“You f-f-found the wine all right, 
sir?” 

Mr. Bascombe nodded humorously. 

“Yes; he was hiding in the bottle, 
but I got him out.” 

This witticism was much to the taste 
of the landlord, who laughed uproari- 
ously. 

“That’s g-good, sir! G-g-got him 
out! Well, I’ve got something here that 
I think you'll find the right sort. A 
drop of real g-g-genuine ’Fifty-eight— 








c-c-comet year, you know, sir. I don’t 
offer it to many gentlemen.” 

He carefully poured out a glassful 
and held it up to the light. 

Mr. Bascombe sniffed it, took a long 
sip, and then set down the wineglass 
with a wink. 

“A little bit of orlright,” was his ver- 
dict. “Have a glass yourself, land- 
lord?” 

“Thank you, sir; I don’t mind if I 
do.” ’ 


HILE he was translating his words 

into action, Mr. Bascombe opened 

the cigar-box, which was full of long, 
light-brown Havanas. 

‘I d-don’t know if those are too large, 
sir?” observed the landlord. “I can 
g-g-get you a smaller brand if you pre- 
fer it.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself,” replied 
his obliging guest. 

He selected one, bit off the end, and 
lighting it with a match from a stand 


on the mantelpiece, blew out a thick . 


cloud of fragrant smoke. It was the 
supreme moment of his adventure. He 
felt that Fate had nothing more to 
offer him. 

“N-no news of the convict yet, sir,” 
remarked the landlord. “The whole of 
P-Princetown’s out hunting for him.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bascombe with a 
chuckle; “I’ve been watching ’em go 
by. Very handy lot o’ chaps they 
looked.” He was silent for a moment ; 
then suddenly an idea—a terrific, daz- 
zling idea—flooded his imagination. 

“Can you let me have a carriage?” 
he inquired. 

“Why, c-certainly, ‘sir. 
you thinking of going?” 

Mr. Bascombe puffed thoughtfully at 
his cigar. 

“T want to go and see the Governor 
of Princetown. He’s a pal of mine, old 
Marshall is. He’d be cut up something 
horrid if he heard I’d gone away with- 
out looking him up.” 

At the mention of Colonel Marshall’s 
name the landlord’s respect for his un- 
conventional visitor visibly increased. 

“T’ll s-s-send out and order the vic- 
toria at once, sir,” he said. “It’s only 


How far are 


about half a mile to the G-G-Governor’s 
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house, but I expect you’ve had enough 
walking for today.” 

“You're right,” said Mr. Bascombe; 
“driving’s more my mark this after- 
noon.” 

“And what t-train shall we meet your 
luggage by, sir? The six-thirty ?” 

This seemed as good a train as any 
other to the owner of this imaginary 
encumbrance; so he nodded his head. 

“Tell ‘em to be careful with it, wont 
you?” he added. 

“Oh, yes, sir! That will be all right. 
You'll be wanting d-d-dinner, I sup- 
pose, sir?” 

A sad, prophetic smile flitted across 
Mr. Bascombe’s face. 

“I expect I shall,” he said simply. 


AN interval of about seven minutes 
ensued between the landlord’s de= 
parture and the clatter of the victoria 
as it drew up at the front door. That 
this time was not wholly wasted by Mr. 
Bascombe might have been gathered 
either from the reduced weight of the 
port-bottle or the increased unsteadiness 
of his own gait as he crossed the hall. 
He managed to reach the vehicle with-, 
out disaster, however, and climbing in, 
smiled a dignified farewell at the land- 
lord, who had come out to see him off. 

The latter watched his guest drive 
away with a slightly puzzled expression. 

“Blessed if I don’t b-believe His Rev- 
erence had a d-drop too much,” he mut- 
tered. 

His Reverence certainly had. He lay 
back in the victoria as it rolled up the 
main street, feeling immeasurably at 
peace with mankind. The jerk of the 
carriage as it drew up in front of the 
Governor’s gate just saved him from 
falling asleep. He blinked doubtfully 
for a moment, and then recognizing his 
surroundings, clambered cautiously out. 

“Am I to wait, sir?” inquired the 
driver. 

The question seemed to afford Mr. 
Bascombe some amusement. 

“Yes, you wait, old sport,” he re- 
plied; “sha’n’t be longer than I can 
help.” 

Then, before the astonished driver 
had recovered from the shock of this 
unexpected address, he pushed open the 
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wooden gate that led into the Governor’s 
garden and advanced in graceful spirals 
up the well-kept drive. A vigorous pull 
at the door-bell resulted in the appear- 
ance of a neat, dark-eyed housemaid. 
Mr. Bascombe gazed at her with ap- 
proval. 

“Good morning, my dear,” he re- 
marked affably, holding on to the door- 
post in order to steady himself. “Is 
the Colonel at home?” 

“Yes sir,” said the maid. 

“Well, tell him that an old friend of 
his would like to see him.” 

For an instant the girl looked at him 
doubtfully ; then, reassured by his cler- 
ical costume, invited him to step inside. 

“T will tell Colonel Marshall you are 
here,” she said shortly, and with that 
she hastened from the room, shutting 
the door behind her. 


ME: BASCOMBE just had time to 

pull himself together before the 
Governor entered. Colonel Marshall 
was a tall, soldierly-looking man with 
upturned gray mustache and humorous 
eyes of a keen blue. The maid had evi- 
dently apprised him of her experience, 
for he looked over his caller with 
mingled curiosity, amusement and sus- 
picion. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “and what can I 
do for you?” 

Mr. Bascombe, feeling that it would 
be tempting Providence, made no at- 
tempt to rise. He just sat still and 
smiled. 

“You don’t know me?” he observed 
affably. 

“T am afraid not,” said the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Ah,” replied Mr. Bascombe with a 
chuckle, “that’s the disguise, sir!” 
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Lifting up his hand, he removed the 
wig. 

The Governor stared at him for a 
moment in amazement. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “it’s Bas- 
combe !” 

The convict bowed. 

“You'll excuse my not getting up, sir. 
No intention of being disrespectful— 
been lunching at the Moorlands 
Hotel.” 

The Governor sat down in a chair 
and burst into a roar of laughter. 

“You scoundrel?’ he chuckled. 
“You've given us a nice chase. Half 
the warders are out after you now. 
What on earth induced you to bolt, and 
where did you get those clothes ?” 

He broke down again and shook with 
suppressed merrifnent. 

Thus adjured, Mr. Bascombe un- 
folded his story. The Governor listened 
with vast amusement, his sense of 
humor temporarily overcoming the 
amazing irregularity of the whole pro- 
ceedings. When Mr. Bascombe de- 
scribed his lunch, and the production 
of the ’Fifty-eight port, he lay back 
in his chair and laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

Finally, when the narrative was fin- 
ished, he got up. 

“Well, Bascombe,” he said with a 
smile, “you’ve had your fun, and now 
you’ve got to pay for it.” 

The convict, who was beginning to 
feel better, rose instantly to his feet. 

“Yes sir; I am quite ready, sir.” 

The Governor not unkindly laid his 
hand on the old sinner’s shoulder. 

“You're a disgrace to the prison, Bas- 
combe, but I’ll do my best for you.” 

And Colonel Marshall kept his 
word. 


A CORRECTION 


In Channing Pollock’s very interesting article under the title of “Stop Thief,” 
in the October GREEN Book, he remarked that “a woman author complains of the 
fact that women smoke cigarettes both in her unproduced play and in Roi Cooper 


Megrue’s great success “Under Cover.” 


Miss Ruby Danenbaum says that 


_Mr. Pollock has her play “Friend or Country” in mind and that he is in error 


.in believing the play had never been produced. 


It has been played several times, 


she says, and was produced first by the Lyric Theater Stock Company, of Min- 


neapolis, February 22, 1909. 














IN TIN PAN ALLEY 


By BERTON BRALEY 


In Tin Pan Alley sounds the beat 
Of many tunes that mingle, 

And syncopation makes the feet 
And all the frame to tingle; 

Pianos pound so many airs 
No ear can quite keep tally, 

For this is where the Muse prepares 
Her songs—in Tin Pan Alley! 


These nimble-fingered chaps who strike 
The keys so blithely, breezily, 

Will make you any song you like, 
And do it, oh so easily! 

Around them singers shriek and shout; 
They neither pause nor dally ; 

’Tis theirs to keep on turning out 
The “hits” of Tin Pan Alley! 


The songs of both the East and West, 
The ballads sentimental, 
The rag-time tunes so full of zest, 
The waltzes bland and gentle, 
The airs of “Dear Old Dixie Land,” 
Of mountain, plain and valley, 
—This is the spot where they are planned 
And made—in Tin Pan Alley! 


Let critics call them lowbrow stuff ; 
I care not how they bristle, 
For I'll admit I’m crude enough 
To like things you can whistle. 
So strike the syncopated notes, 
And round about we'll rally 
‘And sing, with rude, uncultured throats 
The songs from Tin Pan Alley! 
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HIM STARVING, AND 
N THEtR WAY TO- 
A STORY AS OLD 
OBBLESTONES OF BROAD- 
AS NEW AS YOUTH 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Author of ‘‘Keep Your Eye on Jane,’ ‘‘Other Women’s Husbands,’ etc. 





LAMBOYANT Broadway 
F preened her dusty, peacock 

plumage. Her postings trump- 
eted her mammoth success. Her hordes 
moved in a driven dead-heat 

Jill Firbish was fruitlessly tramping 
the theatrical district of Manhattan 
with the fleet, long step that has no hint 
of fear. The velvet-black eyes of Jill 
were brilliant with yputh ; the delicately 
sensuous nostrils drew breath freely; 
the impetuous, unhardened mouth and 
high-tilted, gold-shot head betrayed hot 
egoism. At Fortieth Street, Jill turned 
east. Halfway between Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue she halted. A low ex- 
clamation escaped her. Her velvet- 
black eyes dilated: - 

On the steps of one of the battered 
houses lining Fortieth Street lay a 
young man. His dark head was hidden 
in his arm. One slender foot pro- 
truded, sole upward. There was a hole 
as big as a fist in the well-shaped shoe. 
An artist’s portfolio lay on the steps 
beside him. 

Like ants swarming toward individ- 
ual hills, the people were passing by. 
Somebody took the trouble to glance at 
the man on the steps, and say, “Drunk!” 
Somebody else cared enough to sigh, 
and mutter, “Down and out!” 

Young Jill Firbish went up to the 
man on the steps and touched his 
shoulder. 

He stirred. His dark head lifted half 














an inch from his arm—and then 
sagged. 

“Are you sick?” asked Jill. 

His head came up again—turned. 
His eyes lifted; they were clean gray. 
They clung stupidly to Jill Firbish. He 
was young, gaunt, handsome—and ap- 
parently a gentleman. 

Jill took his arm and gave him a slight 
shake.. “Are you sick?” she repeated. 

His mind seemed to grapple vacu- 
ously with her words. He gazed at her 
—and staggered up. 

Jill put out her hand again and 
steadied him by the elbow. He 
straightened—put back the lock of dark 
hair that had fallen over his forehead. 
She let go of him and impulsively 
picked up his hat and portfolio. He 
began mechanically to brush his shabby, 
well-cut coat: She handed him the 
portfolio. He accepted it and took a 
step forward. The staggers seemed to 
hit him again. He caught at the air, 
and half fell. 

She looked across Fortieth Street, at 
a big white lunch-room. “Put your 
hand on my arm,” she said. 

Apparently his swaying mind was 
grateful for her brusqueness. He put 
his hand on her arm. She chose the 
moment to cross the tumultuous street. 
The revolving doors of the big white 
lunch-room swung to her touch. In 
the whitish glare of the eating place she 
sat him at one of the marble-slabbed 
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tables and made him drink a glass of 
hot milk, in sips. She ordered a twenty- 
five-cent steak, and told him to eat it. 
Slowly—he seemed coming back from 
a far country—he attacked the food. 
As the meat went into him, the 
ghastly, abandoned look of the penniless 
man pinched his features. He laid his 
knife and fork down and gave her a 
rigid stare. 

“It’s all right,” she said quickly. 
“Get something inside. of you—that’s 
the first thing to do.” She buttered a 
roll, gave him a fleet smile, and laid the 
roll beside his plate. 


HE masticated the steak, to the last 

bit of gristle. He crunched the two 
crusty rolls. Soul and stomach fortj- 
fied, he stumbled into words. The 
story, old as the cobblestones, of defeat 
on Broadway, was the gist of the sen- 
tences he sent crashing and tumbling 
across the marble-slabbed table. 

“I’ve been—roofless for two nights,” 
he stuttered. “In the last two days, I’ve 
lived off a banana.” The muscles of his 
face twitched as if pulled by tweezers. 
“There’s no standing up against life 
without money or influence! The 
world’s a slaughter-pen! A beehive of 
graft!” His belligerent, artistic fist 
smashed down on the marble slab. “I’m 
no mechanical dabber!” he stated, be- 
tween his teeth. “I—paint! I’m no 
art-school dummy! I’ve sweated out 
every grain of technique I possess! My 
stuff—” His eager hands seized on the 
portfolio. He showed her some of his 
work. And it was indeed very good. 

Her face blazed over it, and her eyes 
filled with comprehension. “It’s some 
tussle!’ she said. She tilted back her 
gold-shot head, ‘and the full glare of the 
unshrouded lights fell upon her beauti- 
ful young face and showed up its touch 
of tragedy. “I’ve been here months, 
bombarding theatrical offices,” she 
drawled, in a golden contralto. “Back 
home, I landed parts with the Blue- 
Grass Stock—it was easy, there.” She 
gave a flaunting, musical laugh. Under 
her pretty, threadbare jacket, her shoul- 
ders set in long, free lines. 

His fixed look warmed. 
bitious,” he said. 





“You’re am- 
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She made an insolent gesture. “I 
reckon I am!” 

“From the South—aren’t you?” 

“Kentucky.” =~ 

“Small town ?” 

“Yawn of a-hole drowsing on the 
edge of a sleepy river.” 

“Sounds attractive. Going back?” 

“Nev-er!” The soft slur of her slang 
robbed it of anything like “horsiness.” 
“Couldn’t Johnny-march me home!” 
she said. “I’m going to pitch my tent 
on Broadway.” 

“You'll do it,” he admitted. 
see that.” 

“I reckon you can!” Her boast was 
egotistical to the last golden echo. 

“You put hope into me,” he told her. 
“I’m beginning to get back some of my 
spine. What’s your name?” 

“Jill Firbish. What’s yours?” 

“Sargent Trench.” 

“Sounds good.” 

“Wish it had made good.” 
blackened. 

She put out a hand across the table. 
“Give it time,” she said. Face electric, 
she beckoned a waitress. “Drink a can- 
teen of coffee to the future,” she sug- 
gested. 

He roused. 
vehemently. 

She ordered coffee of the waitress. 
Her look made light of his protest. 
“We're ships in a midocean disaster,” 
she said.. “What difference does it~ 
make which one launches lifeboats? 
And we’re bound for different ports. 
You'll never see me again. Please 
drink a cup of coffee.” 

“T owe you”—his deadly serious eye 
ran over steak-plate and milk-glass— 
“thirty cents.” 

“You make me feel like it,” she com- 
mented. 

The waitress brought the coffee. 

Jill Firbish sugared the muddy brown 
potion and poured in the cream. 

“Forty cents in debt,” he tried to 
jest. “My incentive is rising. See 
here,”—his voice gained a ring,—“I 
can’t let you pay for this!” 

“Shall we be copped for lunch-room 
deadheads?” she drawled. She lifted 
her cup, with a prophecy: “I see ships 
coming in! Cargoes of luck. Gold on 


“I can 


His face 


“T’ve had enough!”— 
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the starboard’ bow. What’s forty.cents, 
to forty coming millions? Drink the 
toast, sailor!’ Over the rim of the 
thick china cup her black, magnificent 
eyes swam to the future. “Drink, sailor 
—and then good-by!” 

He was buoyed up by her. “Luck is 
going to change!” he cried. He drank 
great gulps of hot coffee. It warmed 
him like a cordial. Color boomed up 
under his skin; his gray eyes showed 
points of light; all at once he became 
good to look at. 

She saucered her cup and beckoned 
the waitress. 

His elation ebbed at the sight of the 
check, punched at forty cents. He 
stood up grim and chagrined. 

On the other side of the marble slab 
she was also on her feet. “There’s a 
pot of gold for every million people,” 
she said confidently. ‘Why not be the 
millionth one?” She held out her shab- 
bily gloved hand. “Good-by!” Her 
face was radiant with inspiration, and 
for the second it was selfish. 

Quick as a flash she laid forty cents 
on the marble-slabbed table. Before he 
might have time to voice thanks or pro- 
test, the revolving doors of the big 
white lunch-room were swinging to her 
touch. She rapidly crossed Fortieth 
Street and entered one of the battered 
houses. 


ON East Tenth Street, just off Broad- 

way, Charley Rose kept a lodging- 
house for men. It had clean windows, 
clean towels and a good, clean smell in 
the halls. Charley, a little bit cracked 
in his upper story, was his own scrub- 
woman and chambermaid; he nursed a 
cheerful antipathy for women and a 
simple love for men. 

It had been from Charley’s that Sar- 
gent Trench had gone out on the tide 
of those without the price of a roof. 
He had gone, overcoatless, with the des- 
perate stalk that Charley’s mind con- 
nected with river piers and “gas 
routes.” 

Trench came back two days later, 
overcoatless but mentally alive. 

Charley was glad to see the young 
artist. He shook hands with him. 
“There’s a letter here for you,” he said. 


% 


~~ 
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“Hand it out, Charley,” said Sargent 
Trench. 
Charley unlocked the drawer of the 
crazy hat-rack in the-hall. He ran a © 
sort of post office for lodgers whose 
financial status had compelled them to | 
desert an address for the parks. Every ~ 
day at least a half dozen roofless men 
got their mail at Charley’s. The lock- | 
drawer of the “postoffice for the roof- 7 
less” held letters from mothers to — 
prodigal sons, letters stamped with legal 7 
and collection agencies, letters from 7 
wives to wandering husbands, letters 3 
from small-town sweethearts to city 7 
failures ; letters forwarded and re-for- 7 
warded, “special” and “registered” 
letters and even the small, momentous 7% 
envelope of a telegram or two. Much 7 
s the conglomeration was never called = 
or. 

Trench ripped the envelope Charley © 
gave him. His eyes ran over the brief 7 
typed communication. He laughed. | 


“I’m summoned to the studios of Dink | 


Leash, scenic painter,” he said. “He | 


wants a man with an eye for abnormal | 
perspective and tone blending. Never = 


painted a scene in my life, Charley. 7] 
But the job’s mine. Not much of a 7 
job—but enough to keep me while I 
paint my pictures!” His voice rang | 
clarion through the hall. 
executed a dance-step with his broken 
shoes. & 

Charley slapped the young artist be- @ 
tween his thin shoulders and shook @ 
hands with him again. ; 


N a battered theatrical boarding-house ; 


on West Fortieth Street, just off | 


Broadway, dubious Marah La Rue was & 
tinting her scanty hair—and acutely 7 


considering the risk of putting a hun- | 


dred dollars behind a vaudeville sketch 7 
called “The Cheat.” While sousing in | 
henna, Marah thought up ways of 4] 
“doing” the author out of his royalties, 7 
of switching the fat lines to the lead, of | 


cutting out characters and of beguiling | 


tyros to, fill out what was left of the 7 
cast. 3 
Snaky hair dripping over her shoddy ¥ 
negligee, Marah opened the door of her 7 
room and called, “Miss Firbish!” E: 
“Yes?” Jill Firbish put her gold-shot 7 





He actually | 


b= Mens iat 
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Oi a : 
Charley unlocked the drawer of the crazy hat-rack in 
the hall.. He ran a sort of post office for lodgers whose 
financial status compelled them to desert an address for 
the parks. 
head through the flimsily curtained 
doorway of the fourth-floor back. 

“Would you be willing to ‘wig’ a 
part?” Marah La Rue inquired of her 
coldly. 

“I reckon I would!” Jill came from 
her room to Marah’s. Her gold-shot 
hair was in a big, careless knot on top 
of her small head; her oval face was 
beginning to betray the, pallor of the 
financially harassed, and her velvet- 
black eyes, were beginning to brood 
behind their young brilliancy. She had 
a threaded needle in one hand and a hat 
in the other. She was covering the hat 
with amber silk, snipped from her last 
summer’s parasol. 

Marah La Rue looked Jill Firbish 
over. “The Cheat” required another 
woman in the cast; Jill would come 
cheap. But Jill was too good-looking. 
The hatchet-like countenance of Marah 
chilled. She fanned her wet hair. 
“I’m afraid you wont do,” she said dis- 
agreeably. “I need some one for a bit 
in ‘The Cheat.’ But I want an actress 
with Broadway experience. Besides, I 
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never play with a tall girl with dark 
eyes. And the part is French.” 

“Je parle francais,” said Jill. 

“Don’t waste it on me,” snapped 
Marah. “I was born on the East Side. 
Anyway, I think I shall get the author 
to change the French-maid part to a 
black-face mammy.”’ 

“Yas’m, I done come up hyar from 
ole Kentuck,” grinned Jill, rolling her 
big black eyes. “Yas’m, I’m one ob dem 
down-South gals.” She came to Marah 
and caught her hands. “T’ll be French, 
Negro, Irisk, Dutch, Spanish, Turkish, 
South Sea Islander—anything, to get 
work!” she said desperately. Despair 
made her dark face fascinating. 

She suddenly gripped Marah’s hand. 
“Take me!” she urged. “Try me. I'll 
work like a plow-horse. I haven’t had 
Broadway experience—but I’m fresh 
and young and strong. I made a hit in 
every part I played with the Blue-Grass 
Stock. I’ll show you my notices. [’ll 
wear—witch hair, if you want me to!” 
She leaned down from her slim height 
and put her cheek, charged with volts 
of vitality, against Marah’s. 

Shadows of lost enthusiasms crept 
over Marah’s features. She looked ab- 
stractedly at Jill. “I can’t pay you very 
much, Miss Firbish,” she began. 

“Pay?” scoffed Jill, straightening. 
“What’s pay? It’s experience I’m 
after.” She stretched out her long, 
beautiful arms. “A start—a chance—a 
Icophole. Watch me go up—some sky- 
rocket !” 

“Are you handy with costumes, Miss 
Firbish?” Marah inquired, fann ng her 
hair again. “If I take you for the part, 
you can go over mine and fix them up. 
And you can get estimates on my set 
from the scenic painters. I carry my 
own drops and props.” She went over 
to her trunk, unlocked and opened it. 
From one of the many tray-compart- 
ments, she took a typed page sand- 
wiched between blue covers. “Your 
part in ‘The Cheat,’ Miss Firbish,” she 
said, with a wintry smile. 


JN getting estimates on Marah La 
Rue’s set from the scenic painters, 
Jill Firbish sought the Dink Leash 
studios. 
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As she ran up the steep flights to the 
studios, Sargent Trench came down the 
stairs. When he saw Jill Firbish, his 
left foot trapped his right. He pur- 
sued his descent, pell-mell—like a 
clown. Jill caught at him as he passed 
her. 

They recovered their lost gravity on 
the landing below. Jill’s hat was over 
her ear. Trench’s face was_ brick 
red. They sputtered and stared at 
each other. 

“What—luck!”’ he stammered. 

“Of all people!” she gasped. 

“We—meet—again!” he triumphed. 

He stepped closer. “Is it really 
—you?” 

She wrenched her hat straight. 
gold-shot hair tumbled down. 

“Your” he marveled. “I couldn't 
believe it.” He boomed to exhilaration. 
“Your face leaped up at me. I lost 
my balance. It’s—good to see you 
again !” 

She pinned up her hair. Her eyes 
laughed yet lingered. “I’ve had some 
good luck,” she drawled. “How’s your 
end of the seesaw ?” 


Her 


“Up.” He was beatific. “I’ve at- 
tained a job.” 
“A job?” she repeated. “Given up 


your painting? I’ve signed to go on the 
road with ‘The Cheat.’” She had her 
hair fastened and her hat at its own 
angle again. “Are the Dink Leash 
studios in this building?” she asked 
him. 

“Were you going—there?” His gray 
eyes were incredulous. 

“Was trying to get there,” she 
laughed. “I’m getting estimates for 
Miss La Rue’s set.” 

He echoed her laugh, excitedly. “I’m 
painting scenes for Dink Leash.” 

“Painting scenes?” She frowned. 
“T reckon that’s no job for an artist 
like you.” 

“It’s better than nothing,” he said 
serenely. 

“It makes me mad,” she shrugged. 

“Why?” He gave her an eager 
look. 

She laughed, velvet-black eyes glan- 
cing from under his. She passed him 
and began to go up the stairs. 

He followed. “At the end of the 
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week, when I’m paid,” he said, “we’re 
going to have a beefsteak party.” 

She looked «back at him_ over 
her perfect, shabbily covered shoulder. 
“Maybe,” she drawled. 


HE did eat beefsteak with him at 
the end of the week—in a little 

Broadway chop-house. They talked 
about ambition and told each other 
about their people and how they hated 
poverty. Jill was rehearsing by then 
in “The Cheat,” and Sargent Trench 
was beginning a new picture. At the 
end of the second week they had dinner 
together again—in a French restaurant 
on Forty-seventh Street. Her rehear- 
sals were trying her temper; his pic- 
ture was reducing him to monosyllables. 
They quarreled—and in the glow of 
reconciliation dined together again at 
the end of the third week. 

Marah La Rue warned Jill Firbish 
not to become too interested in the 
shabby, handsome young scene-painter. 
“When love comes in at the door,” said 
Marah, “ambition flies out at the win- 
dow.” 

“Love?” laughed Jill. She clasped 
her shapely hands behind her tilted 
head. 

“Sentiment has a way of getting you 
before you realize it,” commented 
Marah. “And once it gets you, you’re 
gone.” 

Jill laughed immoderately. 

“The thing to avoid, above all things, 
is getting too interested in one man,” 
continued Marah. “The pipe-dream of 
the very young—the simple life and 
the simple love—is smoke, Jilly—noth- 
ing but smoke.” 

Jill turned her black eyes on Marah; 
they were filling with warmth. 

“It’s easy to slip your head into a 
romantic noose,” pursued Marah 
coldly. 

Jill’s eyes shimmered with retrospec- 
tion: a big, white lunch-room; a gaunt, 
handsome face; a man sipping hot milk 
under her direction; a story, old as 
the cobblestones, of defeat on Broad- 
way. 

“And once you’re noosed, you can’t 
get free,” concluded Marah. “You're 


caught—like a little rabbit in a snare.” 

















Marah La Rue was taking the trouble 
to talk art minus heart to Jill Firbish, 
because, during the rehearsals of “The 
Cheat,” Marah had become acutely cog- 
nizant of the fact that the beautiful Jill 
had the element of big dramatic success 
in her. 

To-day, looking at Jill with her hands 
idly clasped behind her lovely head and 
her vivid young face poignant. with 
dawning passion, Marah half consid- 
ered the practicability of pushing Jill 
Firbish up in the theatrical world, and 
of coming in on the financial end of 
the push. The power behind a throne, 
Marah cogitated, has often a fatter 
purse than royalty itself. The dubious 
Marah was shrewdly aware that her 
own bookings were harder to secure 
with every successive season. 


ILL drew a soft, overpowering sigh, 

unclasped her hands and got to her 
feet. 

“Sit down, Jilly,” said Marah. 

Jill looked at the clock on Marah’s 
dresser. “I’m going out to-night,” she 
said. 

“To dinner ?” asked Marah. 

Jill nodded. 

“Not with Trench again?” Marah’s 
eyes narrowed on Jill’s face. “You lit- 
tle silly!’ Why don’t you cut out the 
monkey-shines? You may smile, my 
dear, but I’ve lived a bit longer than 
you, and I know what I’m talking about. 
A good-looking male pauper ought to 
be marked dynamite. He’s about as de- 
structive. What are you going to do, 
Jilly? Let him blow your life to 
smash ?” 

“Nev-er.” Jill’s retort was flippant. 
She went with her long, fleet step to- 
ward the door. 

A sour expression came into Marah’s 
face. “Jilly,” she said tartly. 

Jill turned. 

‘“‘Why don’t you use your horse-sense, 
and pull up in time?” questioned Marah 
rudely. “You’re a type—and you know 
it. You’re a personality—you know 
that. You can be riding in your own 
limousine in a -year, if you’ve a mind 
to.” 

Jill’s nostrils quivered a bit, and her 
look brooded. 
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’ “Don’t think [’'m talking about any- 
thing immoral,” said Marah sharply. 
“That doesn’t pay. I’m talking about 
your professional future. Every now 
and then, out of the hordes, somebody 
makes big money. It’s usually a shy- 
ster man, or a fool woman with a good- 
looking face. You couldn’t get work,” 
-—grudgingly,—“‘because the men said 
things you didn’t like, and the women 
didn’t like you. I hated you the minute 
my eyes fell on you. It’s darned goat- 
ism for me to even think of playing the 
lead in a sketch with you.” 

Jill paled. 

“And it’s just as goaty for you to 
wear a woolly wig and smother your 
face with a black make-up,” continued 
Marah. 

Jill came back to Marah and took her 
hand. “Don’t drop me,” she said, with 
dread in her face. 

“What do you care?” said Marah 
cruelly. “You have your romance.” 

Jill’s red’ mouth was mirthless. As 
she held Marah’s hand, the touch of 
brilliant tragedy was etched on her face. 
Her eyes grew like pieces of anthra- 
cite. “I told you I’d be willing to 
‘wig, ” she said rapidly. “I can’t see 
what you’re driving at, Miss La Rue.” 
She dropped Marah’s hand. 

Marah twisted the rings on her fin- 
gers. She looked Jill Firbish over. “Do 
you know that you could play the lead 
in “The Cheat,’” she voiced reluc- 
tantly. 

Jill’s face flamed. 

“Tf you were trained and trimmed for 
the part, you could land Big Time,” 
pursued Marah. Her voice dropped 
acidly. “And that’s more than I can 
land. A season or two in vaudeville— 
then you’d be ready for the legit. And 
real money! Your backer would profit. 
I’ve half a mind to put you on in ‘The 
Cheat,’ and to get an ordinary girl to 
play the black-face mammy. I’ve half 
a mind to draw up some contracts with 
you, whereby I'll manage you for the 
next ten years.” Marah’s voice was 
hardly loud enough to hear. 

Egoism was running riot over Jill’s 
scarlet face. The last glimmer of bud- 
ding love died out. She caught back 
Marah’s hand and pressed it to her 
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racing heart. “I'll take you up on 
that!” she said, with difficulty. 

There was a slipslop step in the hall, 
and the frowsy head of the boarding- 
house slavey was thrust into Marah’s 
door. “‘Gen’l’man t’ see yer, Miss Fir- 
bish,” mouthed the slavey. 

“I reckon it’s Sargent Trench,” said 
Jill faintly, eyes on Marah. 

“Go down and see him,” said Marah 
evenly. ‘Tell him that you're 
going to play the lead in ‘The 
Cheat.’ Tell him you wont have 
time now for anything but work. 
Say good-by to him.” 

Jill’s head tilted as her eyes 
drowned. “All right,” she said. 
She went from Marah’s room to 
her own, stood for a second in 
the fourth-floor back with her 
hands to her throat. And then, 
shoulders set in long, cold lines, 
she went down the bleak stairs to 
Sargent Trench. ’ 

He was waiting in the gaudy, 
furniture-crowded parlor. There 
was light on his face, and he held 
a little bunch of violets in his 
hand. “Hello,” he said. “I’ve 
splurged to-night.” He held out 
the violets to her. 

She crossed the room and took 
them—then pressed them back 
into his hand. 

He looked at her blankly. 

She averted her head and locked her 
ringless hands. Her teeth caught her 
lip The cheap clock on the 
boarding-house piano ticked brazenly 
through a dead silence. 

She turned her gold-shot head back 
to him. Her eyes meditated and struck 
at him. “I’ve had a piece of good luck,” 
she said buoyantly. “I’m going to play 
the lead in “The Cheat.’ I’m going to 
make big money.” 

His eyes clung stupidly to her. 

She gave herself a slight shake. Her 
flaunting, musical laugh, a little thin- 
edged, drowned the ticking of the clock. 
“My ship’s launched!” she tried to jest. 
“Gold on the starboard bow. Miss La 


Rue is going to put me on in the sketch. 
I’m going to sign a ten-year contract 


with her. She’s going to back me, 
straight through!” 
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He put back a lock of hair that had 
fallen over his forehead. 

Without volition, her hand went out 
tc steady his elbow. She drew it away 
and put it to her throat. “I’m afraid 
I can’t go to dinner with you to-night,” 
she said breathlessly. “Miss La Rue 
thinks I ought to concentrate. Nothing 
but work, for mine!” She held out her 
hand.. “Good-by.” 


The girl turned her head and gave Marah a strange look as she 


slanting over wrapping 


He took her hand. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“T’ll take the violets,” she said, voice 
shaking. 

“You needn't,” he answered. He 
tossed them contemptuously across the 
room. 

She ran after them. She picked them 
up and soothed them with her fingers. 
“You needn’t be—uncivil,” she said. 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered, 
picking up his shabby hat. A spasm 
contracted a muscle of his face. He 
stood looking at her. 

“I hope your ship will come in soon,” 
she said softly: “If it does, let me 
know.” 

His gray eyes suddenly blazed. 
“You’d go to dinner with me, if I hada 
ship!” he lashed her. 

Her face went white. 
that!” she cried. 


“T didn’t mean 
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His anger vanished. “I know,” he 
seid humbly. He gave her a dumb 
look, and then made his way out of the 
room. 

She put her hands over her ears and 
shut out the sound of his footsteps. 
Her unhardened lips moved impetu- 
ously with his name. But the ticking 
of the cheap gilt clock on the boarding- 
house piano drowned it. 


. Le ; thes : 
“What are you doing?” asked Marah sharply, eyes 
paper and picture. 


entered. 


ARGENT TRENCH went back to 

his cleanly hall-room in Charley’s 
lodging-house and began to paint a pic- 
ture. His belligerent, artistic fingers 
worked with strokes that told. Every 
moment that he could take from the 
Dink Leash studios he devoted to his 
picture. From his window, he some- 
times looked over the roofs of Man- 
hattan toward Broadway. He painted 
like a man obsessed; and his face aged. 

When he had finished his picture, he 
called Charley and asked him for a piece 
of wrapping paper. “And twine, if you 
have any, Charley,” he added. 

Charley brought up a neat ball of 
twine and a sheaf of brown paper. 
When he saw the picture Sargent 
Trench had painted, he squinted at it. 
“My, that’s fine, boy,” he said in his 
slightly cracked voice. “But why don’t 
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you make pictures of men? 
honester than women.” 

Trench began to wrap the picture, 
dressing it in fold after fold of brown 
paper. 

‘When I was a young fellow,” said 
Charley a bit shrilly, “I had ambition. 
[ was a man milliner. I had a shop of 
my own on Broadway. I called it 
‘The Rose Shop.’ Everything in 
it was rose color—hat-poles and 
hat-boxes.” 

Trench picked up a ball of twine 
and began to fasten up the picture, 
using yard after yard of the gray 
cord. 

“T had a lady assistant in my 
shop,” blithely rambled Charley. 
“She came from the East Side. | 
can’t remember her name. I was 
in love with her. She stole from 
me. She ruined my business.” 
His face puckered like a shrunken 
apple. “She ran off with all my 
money.” 

Trench fastened the last knot 
on the picture, took a crayon and 
wrote- firmly with it across the 
brown space of the wrapping 
paper. 

“Women aint worth a tinker’s 
damn,” said Charley. He went 
off, cheerfully muttering to him- 
self. 

Trench picked up his picture 
and his hat. 


They’re 


ILL was getting ready for a rehearsal 

of “The Cheat” when the boarding- 
house slavey stuck a big brown-paper 
parcel into her room. Jill gave it a care- 
less glance and went on combing her 
glinty hair. The last few weeks had 
left a faint surface glaze on Jill. Her 
vanity was at its zenith. Under Marah 
La Rue’s tuition she had been learning 
the rudiments of getting into the pub- 
lic eye—flirting herself into print ; hav- 
ing her photographs displayed by 
Broadway photographers ; toadying for 
favors and grafting for everything that 
would help. “The Cheat” was on the 
eve of production. 

Jill gave a second glance at the 
brown-paper parcel as she tilted a 
plumed hat Marah had bought her. 





He mounted the scaffold before the canine and pulleyed himself aloft. Then he went to work blocking-in the “lovers’ 
lane.” “Come down from the clouds,” said a contralto voice from below. Trench flinched. Hearing Jill’s voice 
was an inevitable part of life. “I’ll cut the ropes,” threatened the voice. 
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The hat was slowly taken off, and 
Jill crossed the sunless fourth-floor back 
to stare down at the firm crayon letters 
across the brown space of wrapping 
paper. She took a pair of scissors from 
her dresser and cut the knotted twine. 
Her cold hands stripped away the folds 
of paper. A low exclamation escaped 
her. Her velvet-black eyes dilated. 

The picture Sargent Trench had 
painted was one of those perfect things 
which sometimes spring like chords of 
perfect music out of the confusion and 
discord of life. It was a portrait of Jill 
Firbish. She was standing at the win- 
dow of a skyscraper with her hands 
clasped behind her tilted head and the 
lights of the city below her. Her dress 
was a simple, scanty garment of white; 
her bare, gleaming feet were shackled. 
The expression of her face was one of 
unutterable woe. 

Jill took the picture between her 
hands. Down in the gaudy parlor the 
gilt clock raced on. The one finger of 
sunshine that toward noon pointed in at 


Jill's window, appeared. Marah La 
Rue came out of her room and called 
to Jill. 


The girl turned her head and gave 
Marah a strange look as she entered. 

“What are you doing?” asked Marah 
sharply, eyes slanting over wrapping pa- 
per and picture. 

Jill merely continued to 
Marah. 

A couple of short steps took Marah 
across the room. Under her fringe of 
tinted hair her eyes became slits. A 
covert sneer distorted her features. 

Jill, still looking at Marah, shud- 
dered. 

“T call that man darned insolent,” 
said Marah vindictively. “The pup! 
He’s trying to get your attention back 
to him and to swing onto you for the 
money you’re going to make. It’s some- 
thing you'll have to look out for, Jilly— 
men sighting for easy berths. Don’t let 
the sob Trench has put in that picture 
get you. It’s a trick. | know men.” Marah 
put out her ringed hand, not unlike the 
talon of a vulture, to take the portrait 
away from Jill. 

Violently Jill struck the hand aside. 
Marah laughed, and shrugged. ‘All 


look at 
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right,” she said, turning away. “It’s up 
to you.” She left Jill’s room and started 
down the stairs. 

Jill put the picture on her-bed and ran 
after Marah. “I didn’t mean to hit 
you,” she panted. 

Marah came back. “You're a silly,” 
she said coolly. “You'll outgrow the 
slush stage. Tie the picture up and 
send it back to Trench by parcel post. 
I’m going on to the theater. Stop at 
the costumer’s and get your second 
change—I want the dress rehearsal 
complete. On your way, drop in at the 
Vanderbilt and see those men, to make 
sure that your name is among the 
actresses who are going to sell cata- 
loguesat that art exhibit next Thursday. 
Hustle up. It’s late. Everything’s com- 
ing out fine for you, Jilly Fir. You 
should worry!” 

“A rose-colored ship coming in!” 
agreed Jill giddily, feverishly tying up 
the picture. 

Marah gnawed her lip. ‘Don’t make 
it rose-color,” she said abstractedly. 

Jill’s fingers flew with the gray cord. 
“Everybody likes  rose-color!’ she 
flipped. 

Marah’s abstraction became a mood. 
“Years ago, I worked in a millinery 
shop where everything was rose-color,” 
she said, half aloud. ‘The mutt who 
kept it was dippy over me. I did him. 
He was a decent sort. His name was 
Charley.” Her features became peaked. 
“Cut out the rose-color. It affects me 
as bad as hearing a hurdy-gurdy play 
‘Darling, I am growing old.’” Marah 
went off, bitterly laughing. 

Jill picked up the picture and her 
gloves. 


ARGENT TRENCH was finishing 
the end of the day’s work in a big, 

bare workshop of the Dink Leash 
studios. 

He hung a blank canvas and stepped 
back from it. He had a “lovers’ lane” 
to do in detail the next day. Picking up 
a crayon, he mounted the scaffold be- 
fore the canvas and pulleyed himself 
aloft. Then he went to work blocking- 


in the “‘lovers’ lane.” 
“Come down from the clouds!” said 
a contralto voice from below. 
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Trench flinched. Hearing Jill’s voice 
was an inevitable part of life. 

“T’ll cut the ropes!” threatened the 
voice. 

He did not stop his sketching. 

“Sarge Trench!” The gold voice rose, 
flute-like. 

He rested his crayon against a bit of 
foliage on the canvas. 

“Sarge Trench!” 

He turned and looked down. 

Jill Firbish was standing under the 
seaffold. Her beautiful, lifted face was 
white. “Come down,” she said, im- 
perious. 

He swung from the scaffold with no 
consciousness of distance, as a man in 
a dream steps from an aéroplane. He 
stammered something, touched her arm. 

She had a card in her hand. She put 
it into his. 

He took the hand—and held to it. 

“Don’t spoon!” she drawled with a 
catch in the drawl. 

He dropped the hand. 

Her teeth caught her scarlet lip. 
“Look at the card,” she said. 

He looked at the card. It admitted 
the picture he had painted to an art 
exhibit to be held at the Vanderbilt 
hotel. 

Jill Firbish put out her shapely hand 
and touched his shoulder. “You're no 
mechanical dabber,” she said in a low 
voice. “I’ve been arguing all day with 
those men at the Vanderbilt about you. 
I showed off your picture like a—trav- 
eling saleswoman. I—talked you up. 
I told them about the banana and the 
hole in your shoe and this job of yours 
—that makes me mad. It—was—some 
—tussle.” 

Trench caught her in his arms. 

Her velvet-black eyes slowly turned 
to his—then closed. 

Words of love and passion escaped 
him unawares. Sane again, he put her 
from him, and said unsteadily: “I beg 
your pardon.” 

She laid her long, beautiful arms 
about his neck. “I reckon I love you,’ 
she wept 

Broadway, as crafty as a match-mak- 
ing mother, under the surface of her 
dusty, peacock plumage, laughed long 
and loud! 








Complete Résumé of 


the Preceding Chapters of 
“Marrying Off the Massereens” 


IR “TIMMY” MASSEREEN—hard- 

riding, hunt-worshiping, _lovably 

pompous and childishly impecunious 
—is possessed of three of the most won- 
derful daughters Ireland has ever known 
—Eileen, Patricia and Sylvia, all of mar- 
riageable age. They are dowerless. 

And now a son and heir—with nothing 
to inherit but debts—has come. 

At this juncture, P. P. Carroll, the 
richest man of his age—a mere thirty- 
eight—in Wall Street, appears as if from 
Heaven. With him is Paul Jerome, his 
secretary. They have come to Ireland, 
the place which Carroll left asa boy immi- 
grant for America, “to play.” 

Carroll, discovering Sir Timothy’s pre- 
dicament, ‘proposes that the Massereens 
take in paying guests at Great Gurtens 
during the hunting season. He finances 
the undertaking. So he begins his work 
of marrying off the Massereens. 


ETURNING to Great Gurtens after 

a trip of several weeks, Carroll and 
Jerome find the guests gathered, called 
by Jerome by cable from New York. 

And perfectly established in the fam- 
ily circle is Hendershot, Carroll’s bit- 
terest enemy! 

Hendershot has not been idle. His 
first avenue of attack on Carroll is opened 
by a discussion between Mogue Sul- 
livan, the Massereen groom, and a stable- 
boy.. The boy accuses Carroll of being 
ashamed of his poor relatives of the 
countryside. 

Carroll proposes to Eileen, the eldest 
Massereen girl, and is accepted. Only 
Patricia is backward with well wishes. 

It is with a drooping heart that Eileen 
tells young Beresford, the poor member 
of an old Irish family and her chum since 
childhood, of her engagement. Beres- 
ford is in Sir Timothy’s catalogue of in- 
eligibles. 

Carroll buys an old, supposedly haunted 
estate, Ballycarnew, places Beresford in 
charge, and gives his (Carroll’s) distant 
cousin Peter a place as overseer. 

Henderson, though engaged to Je- 
rome’s cousin, begins to lay siege to the 
heart of Patricia. 

On the hunting-field Henderson, en- 
trusted with a warning for Carroll, fails 
to deliver it. Carroll sustains a nasty 
fall in consequence. Patricia flings her- 
self off her horse and kneels by Carroll. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be hurt! Oh, I can't 
bear to have you hurt,” she cries. 
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had come up, among them Jerome 
and the local doctor. Jerome captured 
Mickey Free, who was unhurt. The 
doctor, with a sigh for the lost pleas- 
ure of the brush, dismounted ; the other 
riders went on, among them Hender- 
shot, who had ridden back when he 
heard the shock of Carroll's fall. Je- 
rome, Eileen and Patricia stayed. 

Patricia clung hard to her horse’s 
bridle, but her face was now quite com- 
posed under the troubled glances of 
Eileen. The doctor examined Carroll’s 
head, pronounced the opinion that the 
concussion had been of the slightest, 
and proceeded to revive him, not with- 
out a hope that the hounds would get 
a check and that he could be in at the 
end after all. He sent Jerome to com- 
mandeer one of the motors which were 
following the hunt by the road. 

Carroll opened his eyes and smiled 
at Eileen. 

“Are you feeling at all fit?” she asked 
softly. 

“T’m all right; I can ride it out.” 

He was informed by the doctor that 
he’d ride to bed and no place else. A 
couple of farmer lads carried him to 
the road, and Eileen and Patricia 
walked slowly behind, leading their 
horses. 

“I’m sorry I was so upset,” Patricia 
said, lightly. “I almost blubbed, didn’t 
ir 


Eileen looked at her silently, ques- 
tioning and still troubled. 
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“The fact is, I am not 
quite bobbish,” 
Patricia said. “I settled 
my future last night, and I expect the 
thought of it got on my nerves a bit, 
for I didn’t sleep all night. And that 
gap is such a rotten place; I thought 
dear old P. P. would be done for.” 

“You settled—your what?” cried 
Eileen. 

“He’s looking for you—P. P. is, 
Patricia said. “I'll tell you when [ 
get home. I’m going to finish with the 
others. Good-by, old girl.” 

She mounted her horse and turned 
back over the field. It was a long time 
before she found the others, but by dint 
of inquiring of old peasant women and 
little barefoot girls, and after some 
roundabout riding, she at last came up 
with the hounds, which had had another 
check, Most of the riders were eating 
sandwiches and taking nips of wine, for 
it was long past luncheon time. Patricia 
rode up slowly to Hendershot. 

“You remember our conversation of 
last night?” she said, her eyes clear and 
direct. 

“T do,” Hendershot said, moodily. 
“Tt was none too pleasant for me.” 

“You told me,” she went on, “that if 
ever I changed my mind—” 

Hendershot jerked at his horse’s bit 
and came close to her. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “that it 
isn’t ‘No;’ that you do care?” 

“If I can persuade you to take such 
a changeable creature,” she said, with 
an adorable glance. 

“But—but what 


changed you so 
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He was informed by the doctor that he'd ride to bed and no place else. A couple of farmer 


to think of it, and remember, last night 
I hadn’t seen you ride.” 
“Patricia, dearest,” Hendershot said, 
“Oh, my dear man,” said Patricia ‘“you’re quite sure you mean it?” 
in her softest tones, “I had all night Patricia leaned towards him. 
138 


soon?” he said, incredulously. ‘Last 
night you were so dead sure that there 
wasn’t any hope, and now—” 








lads carried him to the road, and Eileen and Patricia walked slowly behind, leading their horses. 


“Ah, I am really awfully fond of “That’s the best proof you could give 
you!” she said. “It rests with you to me that you care!” Patricia said. “But 
make me care enough.” look here ; you must speak to Father to- 

“I wish this hunt were over,” Hen- day. He wont like it a little bit that 
dershot said fervently. you spoke to me first.” 
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“T’ll do it on the ride home if I can 
get him alone,” Hendershot said. “If 
not, I’ll capture him just after tea.” 

“T believe the hounds are off,’ Pa- 
tricia cried. 


S HE galloped away from Hendershot, 
going as close to the hounds as she 
thought her father would permit. The 
hounds had not yet found the scent, 
but she did not return to Hendershot. 
He watched her for a moment, but she 
did not move her eyes from the hounds. 
Then he rode back to where Jerome 
sat his horse, interested, but weary. 
“Jerome,” he said in a low tone, 
“when did you last hear from your 
cousin ?” 
“From Edith?” Jerome said. “Steam- 
er letter—three or four weeks since.” 
Jerome spoke coldly. When they 


were alone together, he never took pains 
to hide from Hendershot his real atti- 
tude towards him. 

“T thought Edith might have told you 
our engagement was broken,” Hender- 


shot said. 

Then he drew his horse away. Je- 
rome glanced at him uncomfortably, re- 
membering how much in love and how 
happy his cousin had been not a month 
before. 

“We broke it by mutual consent,” 
Hendershot said. “It is a painful sub- 
ject.” 

The hounds were on the scent. Je- 
rome welcomed the diversion. There 
was but little more riding. Two or 
three more fields, a stretch of woods, 
and a long lane, they covered ; and at the 
end of the lane the poor brave fox lay 
spent and gasping. The whips drove 
off the hounds; they were flat on their 
stomachs. The horses were breathing 
hard, beating time with their tails. Sir 
Timothy cut off the brush and the pads, 
and flung the fox to the hounds. Je- 
rome gave a little shudder of disgust. 
He decided that on the next hunt he 
would not be in at the kill. 

“Of course,” said Patricia, answer- 
ing his unspoken comment, “we couldn’t 
see that poor creature killed in cold 
blood. But your blood isn’t cold, d’ye 
see, when you’ve done a dozen miles 
of rough country like this.” 
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“I always did have a down on the 
killing,” Sylvia said, with another of 
the appealing glances which Jerome was 
beginning to count as one counts jewels. 

The riders began to turn homeward, 
and Patricia told Sir Timothy of Car- 
roll’s accident. It was the only thing 
that marred one of the most perfect 
days of hunting Sir Timothy had ever 
known. He felt doubly sorry for Car- 
roll as he reflected that but for Carroll 
he would not be mounted ona splendid . 
young hunter, and some other landhold- 
er, more prosperous than he, would 
have been master of the fox-hounds. 

They walked their horses slowly, 
knowing that they had a good many 
miles before them. Beresford asked 
them to come and have tea with him. 

“I’m just moving in to-day,” he said, 
“and I’ve got absolutely untrained peo- 
ple to help me settle, but if you don’t 
mind pot-luck, I’m sure -there’ll be 
something.” 

“The very thing, William,” agreed 
Sir Timothy. “It’s been a long time 
since breakfast.” 

Ballycarnew was two miles distant. 
Beresford was too careful of his mount 
to gallop ahead and prepare his serv- 
ants for the guests, and so they turned 
into the main avenue together. The 
house was a tall, narrow structure of 
stone, easily capable, his guests told 
Beresford, of being made over into a 
very decent place. By “decent place” 
they meant a habitation good enough 
for a gentleman and too good for a 
farmer. It was surrounded by splendid 
trees, badly in need of pruning. The 
woodwork of the house needed paint- 
ing, and all the doors were badly hung. 

Patricia, who reached the house first, 
dismounted and rapped with her crop 
on the door. Immediately it was opened 
two inches, and then shut gently but 
hastily in her face, while a hoarse fe- 
male voice called, “It’s.some grand peo- 
ple, Maggie.” 

Again the door opened; showing a 
very slattern of a maid, “a regular 
slopeen,” as Sir Timothy afterwards 
called her, whose wide smile was abso- 
lutely toothless. Nothing could exceed 
the warmth of her welcome when Pa- 
tricia told her they wanted tea. 





“Come in here, pack,” said Pa- “™ 

tricia to her sisters, leading the 

way into Eileen’s study. “I’ve es 
a secret to tell you that I ought a nia, ih 
to have told you before. Mr. Hendershot : — a 
wants to marry me, and I’m mad about ee, as ‘RRIN PRROEE — 
him. Sir Timmy is cutting up rough because there was ‘ 

another engagement ; he’s not given his consent yet. 
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“You can match yourself with what- 
ever Masther Willie has,” she said. 
“We're a bit untidy, the way we’ve just 
moved in, but sure that wont hurt the 
tay itself.” 

She hurried ahead of the company 
into the drawing-room, a -bare, gaunt 
room which had not been dusted for 
many a day, and in which some of 
Beresford’s furniture had been hastily 
set, with wisps of hay clinging to it. 

“Light the fire, Nora,” Beresford or- 
dered. 

He pulled forward chairs for his 
guests, and Nora lighted the fire with 
much difficulty. 

“It’s a dirty shame it draws so bad,” 
she explained, easily, “the way there’s 
a jackdaw’s. nest there, and the bird’s 
ready to fall down and roast in your 
face. The sweep promised to come and 
clean it out for Masther Willie, but he 
rarely keeps his word on account of he 
having a daughter in America and not 
being obliged to work.” 

“That'll do now, Nora,” Beresford 
said. “Go out and help Maggie with 
the tea.” 

The company sat and choked for 
twenty minutes, but they were so inter- 
ested in talking over the separate inci- 
dents of the day that no one minded 
except Sir Timothy—who, every time 
he interrupted his own conversation by 
coughing, glared indignantly at Beres- 
ford. Then Nora summoned them to 
the dining-reom, which was comforta- 
bly heated, and where she and Maggie 
had set out a meal something like a 
supper. A boy who had evidently been 
called in from the stables took his place 
behind Beresford’s chair, and setting 
down a covered dish, asked : 

“Will I strip, your honor?” 

“You will strip,” said Beresford, 
aware that whatever happened, his 
guests would be sufficiently amused. 

The boy removed the cover and re- 
vealed a fish, broken into small pieces. 

“It looks quare, Masther Willie,” 
whispered Nora, “but we had to settle 
it so, for me and Morris had a little 
disagreement about the way to serve 
it.” 

Patricia flashed a look of comprehen- 
sion at her sisters. They and the other 
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women refused the fish, but the men 
were too hungry to be dainty. 

The stable-boy set out next before 
Beresford a huge platter containing two 
fowls, complete except for missing legs 
and shorn breasts. 

“Where is the rest of the creatures, 
Nora?” asked Beresford indiscreetly. 

“Sure, Masther Willie, that young 
setter is the plague of my life,” said 
Nora plaintively. “I roasted two fowls, 
in case you did be bringing in to dinner 
some gentlemen who might want to look 
at the horses, and when they were 
roasted, all I done was set them on the 
floor a minute, the way I’d put my head 
a little further in the oven to see what 
had gone wrong with the back end of . 
it. You know it’s the stove Masther 
Harry did be having in the washhouse, 
and none too sound, itself. Then that 
villainous Turk of a setter got the both 
fowls and had them dragged as far as 
the gate before I got him.” 

A few of Beresford’s guests declined 
the fowls and took bread and jam, and 
drank the excellent tea. Outside the 
dining-room door could be heard the 
voices of Morris and Nora, deploring 
the company’s want of appetite and dis- 
cussing the further contents of Beres- 
ford’s larder. Morris added his opin- 
ion that everyone would be the better 
of a taggeen of whisky. Then a voice 
from the kitchen roared: 

“Come out here-and get the hot po- 
tato cakes, Nora. Tell the quality that 
if I don’t get a wakeness in me, I'll give 
them their fill of the best potato cakes 
in the county.” 

Some of the riders, who knew the 
cook, gave an irrepressible cheer. For 
half an hour, with no thought of the 
morrow, Beresford’s guests ate crisp 
potato cakes, swimming in butter, and 
found them indeed the best in the 
county. Only then did the faces of 
Nora and Morris relax and beam with 
an expression of gratified hospitality. 
When at last the company left the house 
and got stiffly in their saddles, they 
heard the servants saying to each other 
that the guests had sweetened for them 
a sour and bitter day, and that Masther 
Willie’s place would be the better of 
their visit for many a week. 
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When they were out of earshot, Je- 
rome exploded in a peal of laughter. 
“Don’t I envy Beresford!” he said 
to Sylvia. “Think of having all that 
comedy about him day by day.” 
The twins exchanged a glance of 
amusement. They did not have 
to seek for comedy any fur- 
ther than their own 
kitchen. They 
could find suffi- 
cient co m- 
edy, and 
tragedy, too, 
in the char- 
acter of 
Kathy No- 
lan, stipe 
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turned, and asked for Sir Timothy’s 
consent to their marriage. Being 
warned by Patricia’s hint, he made his 
plea in very deferential fashion. ~ 
“By gad, sir,” said Sir Timothy crisp- 
ly, “there’s some mistake here. Your 
friend Jerome told me that you were 
betrothed to his cousin.” 
“I was, Sir Timothy, but I am not 
now.” 
“But Jerome told me this very re- 
cently.” 
“It is very easy to 
explain, Sir Timothy. 
Jerome has not heard 
from his cousin in 
about a 
month.” 
Sir Tim- 
othy was 
silent for 
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Jerome meant to tell Carroll of Hendershot’s broken engagement with his cousin and to ask his advice. But 
Carroll looked so white and exhausted that Jerome decided to act on his own responsibility. 


cook, to say nothing of the other serv- 
ants. 

They walked their horses along the 
dark road. Hendershot rode beside 
Sir Timothy, listening to the mas- 
ter chant of his hounds and his hunt- 
ers. When at last Sir Timothy ceased, 
after having said everything twice over, 
Hendershot, introducing the subject 
skillfully enough, spoke of his love for 
Patricia and his belief that it was re- 


a moment. He was a single-minded 
man, and for that evening he was still 
absorbed in the chase and not too 
pleased at being put on another line. 

“At that,” he said, “your engagement 
must have been very recently broken.” 

“T must admit that it was, sir,” Hen- 
dershot replied frankly. 

Sir Timothy frowned. 

“TI think I should hear more of this 
matter,” he said, stiffly. 
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“T am ready to tell you whatever you 
wish to know, Sir Timothy,” Hender- 
shot said. “My engagement to Miss 
Jerome was dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. I supposed she had informed her 
cousin, but I found on speaking to him 
that she had not.” 

“T don’t quite like it,” Sir Timothy 
said. “In this country, it is a more 
serious thing to break an engagement 
than it seems to be in America. I shall 
have to think over this matter. I shall 
have to consult Lady Massereen and my 
daughter Patricia. It is not a question 
upon which I can give you an answer 
now.” 

Hendershot concealed his chagrin. 

“T submit to you, sir, I love your 
daughter deeply—no girl could be bet- 
ter loved. I am ready to prove it in 
any way that you wish.” 

“For the present we'll say no more 
about it,’ said Sir Timothy. 

He pushed forward his horse and 
joined a neighbor who was riding a 
few paces ahead of-him. By him Sir 


Timothy rode in crusty silence until the 4 
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It was past six when they reached 
Great Gurtens, all of them glad to see 
the lights of the house. ~ They trotted 
up the back avenue and into the court- 
yard, where Mogue Sullivan and the 
stable-boy stood, ready to receive the 
horses. Sir Timothy was told that the 


neighbor began to boast about his hunt- y 


ers, whereupon Sir Timothy broke out 
into eulogies of his own mare. 

Hendershot, meantime, dropped be- 
hind and joined Patricia. As soon as 
he could draw her away from the man 
by whom she was riding, he told her of 
Sir Timothy’s reception of his suit. He 
could not see her face in the darkness, 
but he knew she was disturbed. 

“You know, dearest,” he said, “I 
told you that I had once thought I 
loved some one else and had been mis- 
taken.” ‘ 

“Yes,” she murmured, “but I didn’t 
dream the experience had been so close. 
Perhaps the other girl is—is upset.” 

The Massereens, whatever their emo- 
tions were, always expressed them in 
depreciated terms—excepting those 
which concerned horses and hounds. 

“She isn’t hurt,” Hendershot assured 
her. 
us.” 

Patricia was silent; she listened to 
Hendershot’s -words of devotion, and 
when he begged her for a response, she 
said gently that she was tired and rath- 
er concerned at Sir Timothy’s attitude. 


“Tt was a mistake for both of 


The Black Bachelor hesitated, and then stopped and 


turned round. Coming close up, Carroll saw the face 

of Hendershot. “May I ask why you’re masquerading?” 

Carroll said coolly. “You may ask, but you may not 
get a reply,” Hendershot said. 


hounds had got home and were none 
of them lame, barring Anastasia, who 
had been kicked. 

They lingered in the hall for a mo- 
ment to hear how Carroll was, and 
learned that he would have to stay in 
bed for a day or two, but that he was 
really doing very well. 





—_—_— 
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“That’s the worst of being a stranger 
in the country,” Sir Timothy said. 
“How was Carroll to know what that 
gap was like? I'll go to see him as 
soon as I’ve had a look at the hounds.” 

The twins smiled at each other. They 
all went upstairs to change, and Eileen, 
hearing them, came out of her study to 
tell them further details of Carroll’s 
condition, and to ask the result of their 
day. Her eyes sought Patricia’s with 
the old troubled, questioning gaze. 

“Come in here, pack,” said Patricia to 
her sisters, leading the way into Eileen’s 
study. “I’ve a secret to tell you that 
I ought to have told you before. Mr. 
Hendershot wants to marry me, and 
I’m mad about him. Sir Timmy is cut- 
ting up rough because there was an- 
other engagement; he’s not given his 
consent yet.” 

Eileen put her arms about Patricia. 

“Was that—” She paused. 

Patricia, like all the Irish, was a good 
actress. She stared at Eileen and said 
slowly : 

“Oh—you mean was that why I was 
on edge this morning? It was.” 

“T think Mr. Hendershot is ripping,” 
Sylvia said. “Are you happy, Patsy?” 

“Except for Sir Timmy’s nonsense, I 
feel top-hole,” said Patricia. “Now I’m 
off for a tub.” 

She kissed “the pack,” giving Eileen 
a special embrace, glad that her favorite 
sister’s face was serene again. 


VIII 


EROME meant to tell Carroll of 
Hendershot’s broken engagement 
with his cousin and to ask his ad- 
vice. But Carroll looked so white and 
exhausted that Jerome decided to act 
on his own responsibility. So after 
dinner, weary though he was, he drove 
to Clonmel with Mogue Sullivan, who 
liked to try his hand at the car. Jerome 
was going to send a cablegram to his 
cousin. 

It took some time to find the opera- 
tor, who was in a snug public-house 
hearing stories of the hunt. He oblig- 
ingly came to his office, accompanied by 
two or three of his cronies. 
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“Sure, ‘tis afther hours, but what 
matther?”’ he said agreeably. “’Tis 
sorry I am for your throuble, sorr.” 

“My trouble!” said Jerome, staring 
into the open, sympathetic face. 

The operator coughed delicately. 

“It’s generally a death when they 
come to look me up,” he said. 

“Well, no one’s dead,” Jerome said, 
comfortably. “I want a cable form.” 

It took some search before the opera- 
tor found one, and Jerome might have 
guessed from his nonchalant expression 
that this was the first cablegram he had 
ever been called on to send. 

“That was a fine-constituted horse 
you rode to-day, sorr,” he said, by way 
of showing how perfectly he was at 
ease, “and a grand lepper.” 

“He’s not so bad,” said Jerome, won- 
dering if there was any soul in Ireland 
not informed about hunting. 

He was cabling to his cousin, and 
he wrote the message in French. Then 
he glanced at the operator and hesi- 
tated, wondering what shape his words 
would be in by the time they reached 
New York. He knew enough of Irish 
character to feel sure that the operator 
would not let himself be embarrassed 
by a trifle of French. He’d make 
something of it. It would be quite im- 
possible to write Edith Jerome, “Is 
your engagement broken?” he _ re- 
flected ; and remembering that the win- 
ter before, Hendershot had played Tris- 
tram to his cousin’s Jseult, in an ama- 
teur performance, he wrote: 


E. Jerome: : 
Is it true that Tristram and Iseult 
are no longer engaged? 


He could see the operator manfully 
conquering a desire to point out to him 
that he could save money by cutting 
some superfluous words. Jerome im- 
peded him in the struggle by inserting 
the address, counting out the exact 
change and withdrawing to the car in 
time to hear Mogue Sullivan finishing 
his version of Carroll’s fall. 

“__Says a young bye who saw Mis- 
ther Carroll heading for the gap, ‘Ware 
gap, sorr, for the love of the saints.’ 
‘Go to the divil,’ says Mr. Carroll, who 
tought the felly meant Mickey Free 
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couldn’t take the thrifle of briar,-he not 
knowing that field. Well, Mickey Free 
refused, and says Misther Carroll, 
‘G’wan, you oogly thafe of the worruld! 
I'll regulate you!’ says he. Well, Mickey 
Free rose, desperate-like, rapped the 
tree with his two hind legs, and pitched 
Misther Carroll on the heap of stones 
beyond. Sure, glory be to Gawd, you 
could have h’ard his skull cracking from 
here to Vinegar Hill. He’s not spoke 
a word since.” 

“IT h’ard he was dead itself,” said 
one hearer, a trifle disappointedly, not 
that he disliked Carroll but that tales 
of horror came rarely his way. 

“He'll be dead before morning,” 
Mogue Sullivan promised. 

Jerome got into the car, grinning. 
Mogue looked at him with a perfectly 
expressionless face, asking: 

“Is it Great Gurtens, sorr?” 

“Tt is,” Jerome said. 
with his early 


EROME received 


cup of tea a cablegram which 


read: 


Certainly ; still engaged. What do you 
mean? 


Then, in spite of his speculations, 
Jerome went back to sleep. He was 
late to breakfast, and by the time he 
got to Carroll’s room, Sir Timothy was 
there. During the whole morning he 
had no chance to consult Carroll pri- 
vately. The entire household flocked 
about his bed in relays, and each and all 
of them related a story to the effect 
that Mogue Sullivan had seen the ghost 
of the Black Bachelor the night before 
at Ballycarnew. 

In the afternoon Jerome received an- 
other cable, saying: 


Engagement off. Writing. 


It was then perfectly clear to Je- 
rome that Hendershot had written to 
his cousin eight or nine days before, 
breaking the engagement; that she had 
not received this letter when she sent 
the first cablegram, and that she had 
received it very shortly afterwards, and 
had then sent the second message. 
Hendershot’s statement that the engage- 
ment had been broken by mutual con- 
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sent was false, and also his implication 
that the engagement had been termi- 
nated for some time. 

Jerome was about to go to Carroll’s 
room and lay the whole matter before 
him, when he yas approached by Sir 
Timothy. Except for the hour he had 
been with Carroll, Sir Timothy had 
spent the morning writing in his diary 
an account of the hunt. That off his 
mind, and being assured of the good 
conduct of the hunters and the hounds, 
he put himself to a consideration of 
Patricia’s affairs. He led Jerome to 
the library and bluntly asked him if he 
had reason to think that the engage- 
ment of his cousin and Hendershot was 
broken. 

“T know it is,” Jerome said slowly. 
“I heard from my cousin to-day, by 
cable.” 

“Hendershot wants to marry my 
daughter Patricia,’ Sir Timothy said. 


. “T suppose you’re not just the man to 


come to now to get an opinion of 
him?” 

“His people have a very good position 
in New York,” Jerome said slowly. 
“There’s madness in his family, and 
I’ve heard men who were in college 
with Hendershot speak of him as ec- 
centric.” 

“T call it eccentric enough to be en- 
gaged to a girl, and then leave her to 
come over here for the hunting,” Sir 
Timothy said. “I’d be obliged if you’d 
be frank with me, Mr. Jerome.” 

“The fact is,’ Jerome said, “I dis- 
like Hendershot intensely. He’s acted 


‘like a beast to Carroll in New York, 


and he’s been unfriendly to me. But 
that’s neither here nor there. [I'll tell 
you fully whatever has bearing on Miss 
Patricia’s case.” 

He told Sir Timothy about Hender- 
shot’s remarks to him of the day be- 
fore, and of the two cables from his 
cousin. 

“So the man lied,” snapped Sir Tim- 
othy. 

“It’s not for me to defend him,” Je- 
rome said. “It may be, though, that 
he is so deeply in love with Miss Pa- 
tricia that he didn’t play the game quite 
square; or there may be something to 
be explained on my cousin’s side.” 














; Sir Timothy prided himself on being 
air. 

“T’ll wait the arrival of your cousin’s 
letter before I cut him entirely,” he 
said. “But I'll ask him to move to 
his own place, Curzon Court. Hender- 
shot will have to show me a very clean 
_ bill before Pll have him knowing my 
family or riding with my hounds. An 
eligible that isn’t straight is just as 
poisonous as an ineligible.” 

Jerome murmured something, and 
then Sir Timothy added: 

“T'll be obliged to you if you'll say 
nothing about this matter to anyone, 
Jerome, not even to Mr. Carroll. No 
one knows anything about it except my 
three elder daughters, Hendershot, 
yourself and myself.” 

“But surely sir, Mr. Carroll—” be- 
gan Jerome. 

“Carroll is a man of very fine feel- 
ings. If he knew how far things had 
gone between my daughter and Hen- 
dershot, he might blame himself for let- 
ting the man stay in the house at all. 
Besides, his fall was nastier than he 
would admit. You'll oblige me, Je- 
rome, by deferring to my judgment in 
this.” 

Sir Timothy could be very impres- 
sive when he chose. Jerome yielded, 
though with much unwillingness. 

The next day he regretted his prom- 
ise. Carroll insisted on getting up and 
dressing. He spent an hour dictating 
letters. 

When he had finished his instruc- 
tions, he dropped the hard, businesslike 
tone and said, abruptly but genially: 

“Am I right in supposing that you'd 
like to be married, Jerome?” 

Jerome colored furiously. 

“T’m in love, fast enough,” he said, 
“put I suppose you can fancy what my 
scruples might be.” 

“The only scruple that need concern 
you, I should think,” said Carroll, “‘is 
whether she cares for you or not.” 

“I don’t know,” Jerome - said. 
“They’re the strangest girls about that! 
I never knew girls who could be so de- 
tached as they are. But I’d think it 
quite enough if I could put the idea in 
her head that I loved her, and take my 
chance of making her care.” 
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_“It—it isn’t Miss Patricia?’ ques- 
tioned Carroll. 


“THEN he felt surprise that he should 
be unwilling for his good friend 
Jerome to be in love with Patricia. He 
asked himself why, and the answer was 
that Patricia was too wonderful even 
for Jerome. He shook away his reflec- 
tion and waited for Jerome’s answer. 

“Why, there it is, you see,” said Je- 
rome. “I never saw such a mixed-up 
household. You can’t be with any of 
these sisters long enough to show either 
her or the world where your feelings 
lie. It isn’t Miss Patricia and never 
was, except that day in August when 
I met them all and fell in love with 
them all.” 

“Then it’s Sylvia,” Carroll said. 

“Yes. I have only been sure since 
yesterday, but I am as sure of my own 
feelings as I am uncertain of hers.” 

Carroll rose. 

“Go in and win Sylvia, my boy,” he 
said. “I’ll speak to Sir Timothy if you 
like. I think I can satisfy him about 
your prospects.” 

Jerome found it hard to speak. 

“I don’t know what to say to you,” 
he replied at last. “I don’t ask and 
don’t deserve more than just to know 
that my work is satisfactory and that 
I can keep my job as long as it is.” 

Carroll clapped him on the shoulder. 

“I can give you that assurance, Paul,” 
he said, “but I’ll have more than that 
to say to Sir Timothy, and I want to. 
Now come along with me, and look at 
a gray mare that ought to be in the 
stables by this time. I got her for 
Sylvia to ride—half hoping she was 
for your sweetheart.” 

“I simply have no words with which 
to thank you,” Jerome said. “You're 
decent all through—and game.” 

He felt guilty that he had promised 
to keep from Carroll, Hendershot’s lat- 
est achievements. He wanted to tell 
Carroll all he had ever known or felt 
about everything under the sun. He 
was weltering in a maze of conflicting 
emotions. Carroll laughed at him. 

“Come along, old fellow,” he said. 
“Tell it to Sylvia. Come and look at 
her gray mare.” 
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“She—she deserves the mare,” said 
Jerome inanely. 

They reached the stables, Carroll 
leaning on Jerome’s arm, and found the 
gray mare just arrived, and Sylvia and 
the twins viewing her. When Sylvia 
was told for whom it was, she ‘said 
nothing; she put her two arms around 
the mare’s neck and hid her face in the 
short, thick mane. Then she lifted her 
face to Carroll and smiled. 

Carroll turned, to find Mogue Sulli- 
van at his back. 

“Well, Mogue,” he said, “I hear 
you’ve seen the Black Bachelor.” 

Mogue coughed, made some remark 
about wishing Mr. Carroll would ex- 
amine Micky Free’s hocks, led him to 
the hunter’s stall, and then said: 

“Well, indeed sorr, ‘twas myself 
started that little story of the Black 
Bachelor. Old Pete Ca— I mane, the 
gentleman that’s steward at Bally- 


carnew from now on—sure, he was tell- 
ing me there is some people all stirred 
up because Masther Willie Beresford 


is afther taking a boycotted place. I 
know myself the tradespeople is send- 
ing him what he asks for, and the farm- 
ers is very friendly. But some people 
stir up throuble the way you'd raise 
dust wit’ your feet. There’s a wild lad 
here and there might thry to do Mas- 
ther Willie harm.” 

“T see; and you think your talk that 
the Black Bachelor is walking would 
keep the wild lads away?” 

“Tt would, sorr.” 

“All right, Mogue, but you needn’t 
try to tell me that the lie came hard.” 

Mogue grinned and pocketed the 
shilling Carroll handed him. 


HE next day of his convalescence 

Carroll thought he was going to 
spend alone, as the members of the 
household had been invited to hunt with 
the Waterford hounds. At the last 
minute, Patricia stayed at home. Je- 
rome wondered whether her father had 
demanded this in order that she should 
be separated from MHendershot, or 
whether it had been done of her own 
free will so that she should not have 
the embarrassment and perhaps pain 
of being with him. 
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When the party returned late in the 
evening, he saw that Patricia had no 
word alone with Hendershot. She 
made a point, indeed, of keeping away 
from him. But she was very sparkling, 
telling them the story Peter Carroll 
had brought, that all the outer doors 
of Ballycarnew had been placarded 
with the word Beware, and that all 
the household was expecting some 
stronger sign from boycotters. 

The next morning when Carroll was 
going the rounds of the stables, Mogue 
Sullivan approached him with a conse- 
quential air. 

“A word wit’ you, sorr,” he said. “I 
have this to say to you: the Black 
Bachelor was seen last night walking in 
Ballycarnew.” 

“You’ve had a dram or two, haven’t 
your” asked Carroll impatiently. 

“Not so much as you would put in 
your eye,” declared Mogue. “Let me 
insense you into the rights of what I 
want to say, sorr. With my own eyes 
last night when I was coming home 
from Fethard at eleven or so, I saw the 
tall hat of him and the big shoulders 
of him. Faith! he’s increased in size 
since he was last heard of. Also, 
Misther Peter Carroll, he passed not a 
ct away, and bego! he ran for dear 
ife!” 

Carroll would have dismissed Mogue, 
but there was something in the man’s 
tone that held his attention. 

“You said once you would like to 
meet a ghost, Misther Carroll. I’m 
thinking we.could meet this one. When 
I spread the story of the Black Bachelor 
walking again, it was my intention to do 
Masther Willie some good. Faith, I 
hope I’ve not done him harm.” 

“What are you afraid of ?” 

“That some one is reconnoitering 
how he can best do Masther Willie in- 
jury. You know yourself, sorr, there 
will be days Masther Willie has no 
horses, and again the stables is like to 
be full. Anyone looking to burrn a 
stable would choose a time when it was 
full. Anyone wanting to hough the 
cows, would wait till the cows got 
here.” 

Carroll nodded. 

“T suppose such things have been 















done over a boycotted place,” he said. 
“But I find it hard to believe it could 
happen to-day.” 

Mogue was too polite to contradict, 
but he shook his head eloquently. 

“Of course I'll go with you,” Car- 
roll said, ‘‘and we'll take no one else. 
There needn’t be too much talking. We 
can walk it. I’ll meet you in the stables 
shortly after eleven to-night.” 

The day went quietly, most of the 
members of the household keeping to 
their rooms, tired after the Waterford 
meet. Had it not been for Jerome and 
the twins, Carroll would have passed a 
dull day. He welcomed the promise of 
the night’s adventure with Mogue, for 
he was weary of his three days’ in- 
action. 

It was about eleven that they set off 
down’ the back avenue. When they 
reached Ballycarnew, the house was 
dark. 

“We'd do well,” Mogue whispered, 
“to sit in the ditch on the far side of 
the covert. That’s where the hunt will 
bring up to-morrow, I do believe, sorr. 
We're going to rout out a big red felly 
of a fox that they lost twice last year.” 

For a long time they crouched in the 
ditch. Carroll began to get cold and 
impatient. Once» Mogue heard a step 
on the road, which passed along the 
covert to the field beyond. Then, for 
a full half hour there was silence. Just 
when Carroll was about to insist on a 
return home, Mogue said casually : 

“T believe he’s coming now.” 

They held their breath. Presently 
Carroll heard a soft, crunching sound. 


Then they saw the high hat of the Black . 


Bachelor. It was moving towards them, 
beside the hedge. 

“Wait till he gets beside us; then 
we'll leap out and catch him,” ordered 
Carroll. 

They could dimly see the tall figure 
of the Black Bachelor, his old-fashioned 
coat faintly outlined. They must have 
made some sound, for suddenly the 
figure turned and began to run towards 
the road. 
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ae on him, Mogue!” called Car- 
roll. 

Both men sprang out of the ditch 
and began to run towards the Black 
Bachelor. The figure turned; Carroll 
saw a dim gleam of metal. Then 
Mogue uttered a loud howl, dropped 
his stick and fell to the ground crying: 

“He’s kilt me, sorr.” 

Carroll hurled his stick and knocked 
the pistol from the hand of the Black 
Bachelor, who ran without stopping to 
regain it. A moment’s examination 
convinced Carroll that the only wound 
Mogue could boast was a bullet in his 
stick, which had stung his hand. Then 
he picked up the pistol and ran after 
the figure. It reached the road and 
turned to the left. Carroll was a good 
runner, and by degrees he gained. 
When he was near enough he called: 

“Stop, or I’ll fire.” 

The Black Bachelor hesitated, and 
then stopped and turned round. Com- 
ing close up, Carroll saw the face of 
Hendershot. 

“May I ask why you’re masquerad- 
ing?” Carroll said. coolly. 

“You may ask, but you may not get 
a reply,” Hendershot said. 

“When I give you into custody, you 
may take a different stand,” suggested 
Carroll. 

“You see, my dear friend,” said Hen- 
dershot, “you’re not going to give me 
into custody.” 

“Not? Why not?” 

“Because the girl you love happens 
to love me, and you'll neither hurt nor 
embarrass her.” 

“Be good enough not to insult Miss 
Massereen,” said Carroll, in a cool, 
grating voice. 

“T’m not talking of Miss Massereen, 
you know,” Hendershot said ; “I’m talk- 
ing of Patricia, the girl you love, who 
loves me. Good night, Carroll. You 
can return the pistol whenever you 
like.” 

He began to walk towards Great Gur- 
tens, leaving Carroll standing with the 
pistol in his hand. 
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By Leigh Gordon Giltner’ 


T was a shabby enough house 
| in an obscure side street; 
yet a certain brief dignity 
invested it. A tawdry spray of artifi- 
cial lilies tied with tulle hung at its por- 
tal, mutely proclaiming the presence of 
a visitant more potent than alt the kings 
of earth. 

The girl on the doorstep hesitated 
long before she found courage to touch 
the bell. She was young and ‘rather 
pretty, tastefully, even modishly, at- 
tired; but something about her—per- 
haps her hesitant manner and palpable 
self-consciousness—proclaimed her un- 
mistakably the rustic. 

In answer to her ring, the door was 
opened by a stout, slatternly, elderly 
woman who left the girl standing in the 
hallway for a moment while she par- 
leyed with some one in an adjoining 
room. 

“Oh, bring ‘her in, Ma,” Ellen heard 
a woman’s voice say wearily. “I s’pose 
she wants to see him—they mostly do.” 

The room into which Ellen was 
shown might have been predicated of 
the house itself. It was tawdry and not 
altogether tidy, though there was an 
effect of cheap smartness about it which 
nothing could lend the dwelling’s ugly 
exterior. 

The young woman who advanced at 
Ellen’s entrance was perhaps two or 
three years her senior. Her eyes weré 
red and swollen with weeping, but her 
hair was vividly, incredibly golden, and 
the crude pink and white of her!com- 
plexion persisted despite the ravages of 
grief—fadeless tints that flaunted them- 
selves incongruously in the face of 
tragedy. 




















She wore a crumpled white ~shirt- 
waist which pulled away at the belt 
from an unfashionably tight dark skirt. 
Her feet, thrown into bold relief by the 
short, scant dress, were encased in 
Sleazy silk hose and shabby, down-at- 
heel satin pumps: The whole effect was 
of careless grooming, cheap artificiality 
and general disarray, in sharp contrast 
te the prim neatness of her visitor. 

The two faced each other, a weary 
curiosity in the eyes of the one, a vague, 
puzzled, semi-recognition in those of 
the other. ites 

“Come in,” the elder said, not un- 
kindly, as Ellen, deserted by her 
convoy, faltered uncertainly on the 
threshold. “You want to see him,: I 
guess? The others all did. I reckon 
you’re one of ’em.” 

“One of them?” Ellen echoed dully. 

“The movie fans, kiddo. - They’ve 
come in droves and sent stacks of flow- 
ers since—it happened. You didn’t 
think you was the only one that fell for 
Jim, did you?” 

“Jim?” Ellen repeated vaguely. She 
was in a sort of.daze—able only stu- 
pidly to echo the other’s words. 

“Jim. Briggs—that’s his honest-to- 
goodness name. Varrick Dane’s only 
screen stuff. You didn’t suppose that 
fancy monickers like that really grew, 
did you? But ‘Jim Briggs’ -wouldn’t 
show up well on the screen, girlie; so 
it’s Varrick Dane. Some class to that, 
huh? He got it out of a book.” 

“You—you—?” Ellen could not for- 
mulate the query. 

“Me?> I’m Jim’s wife—Lucy Briggs 
in private life, Lessie St. Clair to the 
profesh. I reckon you’ve seen me often 
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on the screen. I’m with the Regent 
people. You want to see Jim?” 

Ellen’s silence passed as assent. She 
felt like one walking in a trance. She 
knew her heart would begin to ache 
again presently ; just now she was only 
paralyzingly numb. 

“Right in here,” the wife said calmly, 
crossing the hall and opening a door. 
“He looks pretty natural, we think, 
though Jim aint Jim with his eyes shut. 
I always said his eyes was what made 
him. Go on in.” 

Faint and sick, trembling in every 
limb, Ellen was conscious only of a 
supreme gratitude that Lessie St. Clair 
had had the grace to let her enter the 
darkened chamber alone—had even 
closed the door behind her. In the 
tense quiet Ellen could hear the sharp 
staccato of ‘Lessie’s worn French heels 
as she crossed the uncarpeted hall. 


HEN silence fell. She was alone 

with him—the man who, though 

she had never seen him in the flesh, had 
embodied all her young ideals. 

Ellen Holt had been a strange, silent 
child; she had grown into a quiet, 
dreamy girl, singularly alien to the life 
of the little town which was her home. 

Her parents had died in her infancy, 
and she lived alone with her brother on 
a small farm near the village. Always 
her closest companions had been the 
books she managed to buy or borrow. 
A queer miscellaneous collection she 
had gathered—poetry, fiction good and 
bad, history—even a “complete Shake- 
speare,” which she had won as a prize 
at schiool. 

All her life she had lived in a dream- 
world remote from her surroundings. 
She took no part in the local gayeties ; 
she had few close friends and went out 
little ; yet in her dreams she lived as one 
of a goodly company of knights and 
ladies; and always there was one tall 
knight who wore her colors on his 
casque, 

Perryville offered scant facilities for 
the feminine penchant for clothing in 
dream-fabrics some wholly common- 
place lay figure to be later enshrined. 
Big, rustic Sid Shepley, who drove over 
two or three times each week to 
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_ Sit awkwardly discussing crops and 


weather with Jack Holt, his eyes wor- 
shipfully following Ellen the while, was 
anything but an heroic figure. Even 
the most florid feminine fancy could 
scarcely have endowed this humble 
suitor with any of the essential knightly 
qualities save kindliness and strength. 

Yet it was, after all, to Sid that Ellen 
owed her visualized dream-hero. Per- 
ryville, which prided itself upon its pro- 
gressiveness, had welcomed eagerly the 
advent of a moving-picture show of 
sorts, established with much flourish of 
trumpets in a crude structure known 
flamboyantly as “The Casino,” and 
luckless Sid had proudly escorted Ellen 
to its initial performance. 

It was all very wonderful to little 
Ellen. It seemed indeed the visible 
manifestation of her inner visions. She 
was thrilled and fascinated by the mar- 
vel of it. There were but four reels 
shown,—two of them comics for which 
she did not care,—but the thing was 
done. Ellen had become an uncon- 
scious but confirmed movie fan! 
Thereafter she seldom missed a per- 
formance. 

But it was not until the Casino dis- 
played the first two reels of a serial 
(archaic elsewhere) that the girl beheld 
the embodiment of her ideal. In “The 
Adventures of Ardis” she first saw 
Varrick Dane as the ubiquitous and om- 
nipotent hero. Whatever perils beset 
the persecuted Ardis, her lover -was 
prompt to the rescue. In him, big, 
strong and splendid, were epitomized 
all the heroes of Ellen’s day dreams. 
He was Launcelot, Romeo, Sir Galahad 
and Bertie Erroll all in one, displaying, 
as he did, along with the strength of a 
gladiator and the beauty of an Athenian 
deity, a prowess that would have 
shamed one of Arthur’s knights. 

She timidly subscribed to a photoplay 
journal and surreptitiously clipped and 
kept pictures of her hero in his various 
roles. These were her treasures. 

The drudgery of farm life meant 
nothing to her now; she lived in a land 
of golden dreams, where perfumed 
breezes blew over fields perennially 
blossom-starred ; and always at her side 
walked a splendid, knightly being whose 
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features she was no longer forced to. 


imagine. Varrick Dane—a man whom 
she did not know and would never 
know—dominated her whole existence. 
She lived only for those supreme mo- 
ments when, to the noisy blare of an 
orchestrion, Varrick Dane swaggered 
and strutted his brief hour upon the 
screen. 

And then out of a clear sky came 
tragedy—tragedy of the supremest. As 
Ellen sat dreaming on the piazza one 
evening at the hour between sunset and 
dusk, Jack, who had ridden over to the 
village for the mail, came up the steps 
and, all unconscious of its fatal import, 
laid a newspaper in his sister’s hands. 

She opened it casually and carelessly 
glanced at it, her thoughts far away, 
the while. Then suddenly the world 
went black about her; certain glaring 
headlines burned themselves into her 
consciousness in letters of fire: 


FAMOUS MOVIE STAR KILLED 
Varrick Dane, Lead of the Regent Com- 
pany, Shot in Filming War Drama. 


Terse details followed. Dane, imper- 
sonating a war spy, had been stationed, 
blindfolded, against a wall, to be fired 
upon by a squad of film-patriots. Blank 
cartridges were of course used, but by 
some fearful mischance one gun must 
have been loaded; for as the actors 
aimed and fired, Dane all too realistic- 
ally registered the result, crumpling 
suddenly and: falling forward with a 
bullet through his breast. He was quite 
dead when, after an instant’s tribute to 
his clever acting, they lifted him. 

Ellen’s first conscious sensation was 
of relief that supper was over, the 
chores done and the dishes washed. 
(Ah, the little common uses of daily life 
that must needs go on in the face of 
death itself!) She did not care that 
Jack should see the stricken face that 
confronted her in the mirror in her own 
little room upstairs, to which she crept 
with the instinct of the wounded dumb 
thing that steals away to suffer alone. 

Long hours she sat by her window, 
looking unseeingly out on the meadows 
white with moonlight. She did not suf- 
fer after the first poignant anguish. 
Varrick Dane was dead. She said 
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the words over and over to herself, but 
they conveyed no meaning. She would 
never see him again—but, yes! Night 
after night he would live upon the 
screen, even though he was in his 
grave. His grave! A long shudder 
shook her. They would bury all that 
splendid strength and beauty soon—to- 
morrow, had the paper said? 

The house was very still. She re- 
moved her slippers and stole silently 
downstairs. The paper lay on a table 
where Jack had left it. By the light of 
her flickering candle she read the brief 
details again. The burial, she presently 
grasped,—somehow her mind almost 
refused its office,—would not take place 
for two days. The body, she noted, had 
been taken to his home in a city not far 
remote from her own village. 

A sudden resolution seized her. She 
counted her small store—the scanty sav- 
ings of months. There was quite 
enough. She could, she would, see Var- 
rick Dane in the body before they hid 
him forever from mortal view. Per- 
haps, through the unutterable dark and 
silence that shrouded him, she might 
send a message his soul would hear. 
He must know, in death, what he had 
meant to her in life. 


HE moon sank low in the west. A 

chill white mist rose from the earth, 
shutting the familiar woods and fields 
from her vision. A wan grayness suc- 
ceeded. Then sucdenly, like a flung 
sword, the sun’s first ray cleft the night 
mists, which fled before him like fright- 
ened fleecy flocks at the approach of 
some unknown terror. A new day had 
dawned in a splendor of rose and gold 
that mocked the gray emptiness of the 
girl’s mood. 

She rose wearily, put off the gar- 
ments she had been wearing and attired 
herself for a journey. At breakfast 
she announced her plan with a calm de- 
termination that proved conclusive. 

“T’ve an errand in the city,” she told 
Jack, allowing him to make his own in- 
ference as to which of several neigh- 
boring towns she referred. “I’m going 
by the eight-fifteen. I'll be home to- 
night. Dolly will see to the chickens 
and everything.” 














“All right, Sis,” Jack had amiably as- 
sented. “I'll drive you over to the 
station.” 

It mattered little to Ellen whether 
she walked or rode through the thick 
dust of the hot country road. She 
moved and spoke as in a dream, con- 
scious only of the one feverish desire 
to see all that was mortal of Varrick 
Dane, before they consigned him to the 
last long sleep. 

Armed with a desperate courage, she 
had sought the home that had been his. 
And now at last she stood alone beside 
his bier. Flowers were everywhere— 
their faint, sickly scent overpowered 
her. Her senses swam. A dim light 
filtered through the drawn blinds into 
the room. For a moment she could not 
bring herself so much as to look toward 
the spot where he lay—once so 
strong and vital, now so helpless and so 
still. 

At length, summoning all her 
strength of will, she approached and 
forced her gaze downward to the white 
face lying cold against the purple pillow 
of the mortuary couch. 

At first, her mental retina refused to 
register. Objects blurred before her 
vision. Then—dimly, she perceived the 
outline of a face that somehow was not 
the face of her dream. There were in- 
deed the familiar features to which her 
gaze had nightly clung, but—something 
was wanting. Was it the informing 
spirit, the luminous dark eyes, the flash- 
ing smile? 

She had hoped to lay her hand for 
an instant upon the waving dark hair 
she knew so tenderly,—surely she might 
permit herself so much in farewell,— 
but she felt no desire to touch him now. 
Her immediate thought was rather to 
get away from the hushed room and 
this stranger who had never been her 
hero. 

Somehow she got herself together, 
laid her tribute, a spray of pale roses 
purchased at a near-by florist’s, beside 
the bier, and passed silently out. 


ESSIE ST. CLAIR stood in the 
opposite doorway, awaiting her. 

“Got time to come here a minute?” 

she asked. “I’d like to talk to you.” 
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Dazedly Ellen complied. She might 
miss her train should she linger too long 
—but did it matter? Nothing seemed 
to matter now. Varrick Dane was 
dead, and with him had died her 
dream. 

“Take a chair, wont you?” 

Ellen sank obediently into the nearest 
olive-plush atrocity. 

“I’ve been sitting here wondering,” 
the wife began hesitantly, rolling her 
damp handkerchief into a ball with 
which she played nervously as she 
spoke, “whether it’d be kinder to tell 
you the plain truth or let you keep your 
little tin idol. I reckon, like all the rest 
of the movie girls, you’ve been making 
a hero out of poor Jim? MHaven’t you, 
girlie?” 

Ellen found herself incapable of 
speech. 

“He looked the part on the screen, all 
right,” the girl went on quietly. “Jim 
was good-looking in a way, and he 
filmed fine. His eyes and his figure and 
that swagger of his helped him to get 
across. But what you couldn’t know 
was that his skin was red and blotchy ; 
his mouth was big and ugly when he 
wasn’t smiling,—that’s the why of his 
fixed grin,—and he’d a jaw on him like 
a prize-fighter. I guess every fool girl 
that saw him on the screen doped him 
out as a ringer for the heroes he played. 
But he wasn’t. He was a bad lot— 
about as tough as they make ’em.” 


LLEN sickened at this confirmation 

of what Dane’s dead lips had told 

her; but her young loyalty rose to his 
defense. 

“He was—your husband,” she re- 
minded ; ‘“‘and—he’s dead.” 

“Sure,” the other girl said quietly. 
“Sure, kiddo. I guess it does seem 
queer for me to knock Jim now he’s 
dead, when I stuck up for him so strong 
while he was living. But I reckon it 
don’t matter to him now. I—TI guess I 
loved him—faults and all.” For the 
first time her voice faltered, but she 
controlled herself quickly. 

“T fell for Jim—hard—when I was 
about your age, girlie. That’s why I 
went into the movies—to be near him. 
Somehow I managed to get into the 
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company he played in and stick around 
until he noticed me among those pres- 
ent. You generally get what you want 
if you go after it hard enough. By and 
by he married me. Men like Jim al- 
ways have wives and dogs—they’ll 
stand for things that others wont.” 

“Do you mean”—Ellen was pale 
with horror—“that your husband was 
brutal to you; that he—struck you— 
perhaps?” 

“Oh, Jim never hit me—he didn’t 
dare. But I guess he was brutal, all 
right—swore at me and neglected me to 
the limit. And there were—other 


things.” 


F.LLEN was conscious of a physical 
revulsion akin to nausea. 

“I’m going to tell you something I 
suspicion,” Lessie said suddenly, lean- 
ing forward and speaking in a half- 
whisper. “I guess I can trust you to 
keep it dark. I haven’t said a word to 
a soul—not ev-n Ma. It’s dangerous 
starting things you can’t back up. But 
I'll always believe that Fred Lester 
shot Jim—and that he did it a-purpose.” 
Her eyes flashed, and she went on 
steadily : 

“They'd quarreled about Paula Lane 
—Fred’s wife. Jim didn’t trouble to 
deny anything when Fred tackled him 
—just laughed in Fred’s face and asked 
him what he meant to do about it. 
Fred swore he’d get him. He did. It 
hasn’t come: out yet whose gun was 
loaded, but I’d bet my last dollar it was 
Fred’s.” 

“But—but that was cold-blooded 
murder. Surely you'll speak—” 

“T couldn’t prove it. And anyway, 
I reckon Fred was sorter justified. I 
guess Jim give him grounds—Paula 
was his wife, you know. She came 
here this morning to see Jim,—the 
nerve of her,—and I could tell from 
the way she talked that she thinks like 
I do. But of course she'll never 
chirp.” 

Ellen got to her feet. 

“TJ—I think I must go now,” she 
faltered. “You—you’ve been very 
kind. I don’t quite know how to ex- 
plain, how to make you understand— 
but it—it wasn’t—your husband I 
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came here to see. It was some one 
that doesn’t exist, that never did ex- 
ist—just a dream-hero of my own 
creation.” 


L_ESSIE nodded understandingly. 

“I know,” she said. “I get you, 
girlie. I’ve been through it myself. [ 
thought Jim Briggs was a cross be- 
tween an angel and a novel-hero till 
I got to know him. Women are like 
that—always dressing some cheap 
dummy up in fancy togs and worship- 
ing it. Jim was a good peg to hang 
dreams on—he was fine-looking, wasn’t 
he?”—with a piteous kind of pride. 
“But listen, girlie. He was a brute if 
the Lord ever made one, and you 
musn’t go grieving after him a min- 
ute.” 

Ellen gazed at her vaguely. 

“T wonder,” she said, “—I wonder 
just why you’ve told me this?” 

Lessie’s face reflected her incerti- 
tude. 

“IT dont know, kiddo,” she said 
thoughtfully. “I dont know—honest. 
Maybe it’s because you’re different 
from the rest of the bunch, because 
you’re what I was three years ago— 
a green, silly girl with a head full of 
fool notions. You get ’em knocked out 
pretty sudden when you go against the 
movie game, leaving a good home and 
the chance to marry a real man on ac- 
count of a cheap four-flusher. Hon- 
est, girlie, aint there somebody back 
at,—wherever you came from,—some 
big, husky, honest rube that you’ve 
turned down because he didn’t meas- 
ure up to Jim?” 

Her shrewd eyes found their answer 
in Ellen’s sudden flush. “I guess that’s 
the main reason why I’ve told you the 
truth,” she commented, nodding. “To 
the others I just let it go that Jim was 
the little plaster saint he wasn’t. But 
there’s no need for a brute like him 
to spoil your life. Don’t waste any 
regrets on Jim: I guess he got what 
was coming to him. You hike back to 
Hicktown and tie up with that farmer 
chap and be darned glad to get him. 
Movie actors are all right in their way; 
there’s a lot of decent folks among ’em 
—but Jim was yellow clear through. 
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He wasn’t your sort, kiddo.’ It’s ‘just 
a bad dream—your caring for him and 
coming here to see him. Let it go at 
that. Forget it, kiddo, and‘ forget 
him.” : 

As Ellen stumbled out ~ into’ the 
bright summer sunshine, she uncon- 
sciously straightened her’ shoulders 
and drew in a long breath: ~The sky 
above was very blue, and a light breeze 
was stirring. Further along: the street 
a group of children played, with ‘noisy 
shouts and laughter; a stréet piano in 
the next square ground out a blithe 
popular air. 

As she turned away from the door 
where the mourning emblem hung, the 
look of strained horror faded~ from 
her eyes. Her house of cards had 
fallen; her idol was crumbling’ clay. 
Yet, after ail, it was good to be alive. 
The shadow of her obsession fell away 
from her like an outworn garment. 
Varrick Dane no longer dominated her 
life; his image could never again stir 
her, whether to pleasure or pain. She 
was free! 


N the hushed, flower-scented cham- 

ber Ellen had lately quitted, the other 
woman knelt beside her dead. 

“Jim, dear,” she whispered quite as 
if he heard, “I hated to do it, but I 
had to. She was worth it, Jim; she 
wasn’t like the rest. If I’d left her her 
little tin god, she’d have kept on wor- 
shiping it and maybe muffed her chance. 
That girl’s due a home and a husband 
of her own, and she’s simp enough to 
have missed ’em if I hadn’t horned in. 
It wasn’t easy to knock you, dear,”— 
she laid her cheek against his cold hand, 
—‘but she’d put you in the angel class, 
and it was up to me to givé her-a fake 
steer. I had to paint you pretty black, 
dear, but you don’t mind, do you? I 
guess you understand.” 

Simply and confidently she spoke to 
him through the silence; and when at 
length she rose and stood gently smooth- 
ing the curling hair back “from’ his 
brow and yearning down upon the quiet 
face, she comforted herself with a 


fancy that the still lips smiled—a smile 
of infinite charity and understanding. 
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N record by hanging himself in 
his cell, had such a spirit of -agita- 
tion pervaded: the Marysville - Peni- 
tentiary. Unrest, slightly tinged with 
rebellion, was'in evidence from the day 
that Meneral, 7953, entered the institu- 
tion. 

The prisoners risked reduction in 
grade, and even the Solitary, to whis- 
per the latest details of his turbulence. 
Between errands, the lumpets debated 
his unparalleled behavior, and the score 
of trusties gloated over his insubordi- 
nation while they covertly upheld him. 

Meneral; 7953, was “hard-boiled,” 
certainly. Sammie Gerger, the’ feeble 
old “lifer” who had fought in South 
Africa against the Boers, expressed the 
consensus of opinion when he said: “I’d 
rather be locked up with a baboon any 
day than with that guy.” Meneral’s 
violence caused even the gray-haired 
keepers, men of long and varied expe- 
rience with criminals, to shake their 
heads when the young fellow’s rein- 
statement in the ranks of useful citizen- 
ship was mentioned. 

He was twenty-two years old, and 
looked much the same as any other 
young man, except that his face showed 
him to have had quite close’ experience 
with fiercer things than come ordinarily 
to men of his age. 

The: warden frequently airéd his 
views concerning this man, who seemed 
to burn with an ufsmotheréd -vicious- 
ness.- Chance visitors to the: peniten- 
tiary, chiefly sheriffs come to deliver 
riew prisoners, and enthusiastic minis- 
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ters resolutely bent upon the reforma- 
tion of the nine hundred prisoners with- 
in its walls—these he told of Meneral: 
the man who, because of a long con- 
tinued and diabolical resistance to dis- 
cipline, was kept locked in his cell. 
Always he was kept locked in his cell, 
save for a short walk about the prison 
yard once a week, and regular visits to 
the inmates’ barber-shop for a “light- 
ning scrape,” as the convicts ironically 
termed the prison shave. 

Sometimes, when the warden became 
enthused on the subject of Meneral’s 
depravity, he would escort his listeners 
to the cell-house wherein the man was 
confined. The reluctant visitors would 
walk hurriedly along the corridor, peep 
in at the much exploited ogre and has- 
ten on, half fearful lest in some mys- 
terious manner he annihilate them. 

Meneral was rough, vicious; he ap- 
peared incorrigible; yet he had once 
been a_ well-intentioned citizen — 
thoughtless, perhaps; ignorant, un- 
doubtedly. He had been young and in- 
experienced, and a bit devilish. He had 
stolen. Then, with a series of rapid 
shuffles, ‘the law had whirled him 
through its machinery; and within a 
week after he had overstepped society’s 
deadline, he had been jailed, tried, 
robbed by his attorney and sentenced to 
the penitentiary. His previous record 
was clear; the faults that had dragged 
him into this mess were distinctly those 
that attend youth everywhere; yet he 
had committed crime, and he must be 
imprisoned. 

Arrived at the penitentiary, he had 
been asked a host of questions, finger- 
printed, invested in a faded suit of 
prison clothes and marched to the com- 
mands of a blue-coated guard. Con- 
fronted by real prison life, his heart had 
shriveled with despair, and to conceal 
his pain, he had carried before him a 
bulwark of insolence. Under the nag- 
ging of the guards and the sordidness 
of the routine, his once open nature had 
flashed into a churlishness which came 
in time to be a formidable barrier of 
hate and distrust. He had come to look 
upon the law’s attempt at justice as a 
farce, its kindness as cunning. 


It was the daily exhibition of this 
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spirit that had led the guards to dub 
him “hard-boiled,” but the warden, who 
had become interested in the man, had 
believed that with a little help, his good 
qualities might gain ascendency over 
his propensities for lawlessness. 

He had tried kindness. Meneral had 
been taken from his cell and set to 
pounding stone. Now, to a convict who 
has been drearily lounging in his cell 
day after day, isolated, stagnating, 
active exercise and the company of 
other men is a kindness, but Meneral, 
in his distorted suspicion, had con- 
demned it as a hostile act. He had 
thrown his thirty-pound hammer 
against a fellow prisoner’s leg, snapping 
the bone. The warden had been sur- 
prised and indignant, but he had al- 
lowed the man to continue in the stone- 
shed. 

At dinner next day, while the kitchen 
lumpers were tossing out dipperfuls of 
stew and chunks of bread from bat- 
tered tin dishes, Meneral had risen from 
his stool. Fork in hand, he had begun 
to stab the man nearest him in the face, 
drawing forth lusty yells and spurts of 
blood at every vicious jab. 

That ended the kindness cure, and the 
unruly convict had been returned to his 
cell. The warden, however, had re- 
tained his interest in him. He had pos- 
sessed himself of every available bit of 
his previous history and pondered long 
over it. He had begun a series of 
crafty experiments designed to expose 
a handhold in the convict’s apparently 
impregnable reserve. But when he had 
worked on him from the angle of vio- 
lence, Meneral was antagonized; when 
he had tried diplomacy, the man was 
suspicious ; when the warden had been 
indifferent Meneral was reticent. There 
was no change in him. 

Once, thinking to inveigle him into 
gratitude, the warden had sent him a 
box of matches and a handful of cigars. 
Meneral had smoked the cigars and set 
fire to his bedding withthe matches. Fol- 
lowing this, his cell had been emptied, 
save for a stool, a wash-basin and the 
proverbial cell bucket. He slept on the 
stone floor. 

One night while the keepers were 
busily engaged in beating up a noisy 











prisoner at the further and opposite end 
of the cell block, Meneral had picked 
the lock on his cell door, fled noiselessly 
along the gallery, down three flights of 
iron steps to the floor, forced the sewer 
door between the cell tiers, scurried 
along the passage to its vent in the 
yard, scaled a thirty-foot wall and was 
gone. 


"THREE months later they brought 
him back, the same Meneral, his 
face leaner, his eyes brighter. He 
burned with hate; he was indomitable. 
His old cell was reinforced with three 
stout locks, and he took up the weary 
life as he had left it. 

Some time later, a visiting minister 
spoke to the convicts at their Sunday- 
morning chapel. The minister was 
young and brimful of strength and en- 
thusiasm, and as he looked down upon 
the sea of faces, crime-marked faces, 
ignorant, stolid, deficient faces, he felt 
a great pity surge within him. After 
the service he asked to be assigned a 
convict whom he might take under ob- 
servation, with the view of helping him 
to a better life. The warden told him 
of Meneral, directed a guard to show 
him the convict’s cell and left him. 
Mincing along the gallery, the minister 
peeped at the convicts in their cells, 
until he came to Meneral’s. Dark, since 
in a frenzy he had torn down’ his 
light, the bugaboo of the penitentiary 
peered sullenly out, his face set, his 
eyes rolling. 

The minister leaned against the bars 
of Meneral’s steel door and talked to 
him. He told the outcast of his genuine 
sympathy for him; he touched gently 
upon the duties that every man owes 
himself ; he swept with a glow of ecstasy 
from the bright warmth of right living 
to the deep peace that the sanction of 
society nurtures. Then he paused. The 
convict stared silently at him. The pious 
man went on. He reminded Meneral 
of how his mother must feel because of 
his disgrace, of her sorrow over his im- 
prisonment; and lastly he dwelt softly 
upon the infinite mercy of the Father, 
his love and all-embracing beneficence. 
Meneral’s chin began to tremble. The 


minister knelt before the cell door and 
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prayed for the imprisoned man. In the 
midst of his supplication, Meneral rose 
quietly and seizing his cell bucket, 
dashed its slimy contents full over the 
form of the kneeling minister. 

Here the warden abandoned toler- © 
ance. He came to feel that Meneral’s 
moral principles, his finer sentiments, 
were irretrievably buried. For his un- 
pardonable treatment of the minister, 
Meneral was given a month in the Soli- 
tary on bread and water. 

All day he was forced to stand close 
to the bars in a bare stone cell, his 
wrists chained above his head. At even- 
ing, the yard officer came and freed 
one of his arms. The other was fas- 
tened to the bars about two feet above 
the floor. When he wished to sleep, he 
twisted and -squirmed until his body 
rested upon the bare stone. In this 
position he remained until morning, 
when the dreary cycle began anew. 
Twice a day the yard officer brought 
him a tin of stale water and a hunk of 
bread, sometimes large, often small. 

Meneral spent a month in this fash- 
ion, chained to the bars day after day, 
immured in silence, no noise save his 
breathing and the clank of his chains. 
Then he was released, red-eyed and 
raging. Within an hour he assaulted a 
guard and was again placed in the hole. 
The deputy was ordered to keep him 
there indefinitely. 

Occasionally the warden came into 
the Solitary with its silent dozen of 
cells, and talked to him. He attempted 
to gain the man’s confidence and to 
show him that the law was not his 
enemy, but Meneral remained stolid 
and impudent. 

He had compelled the awe of the 
other prisoners, and it flattered him. 
He was puzzling the warden, and his 
resolve to set a new record in ugliness 
was strengthened. He took to raging 
by the hour, shouting invectives, work- 
ing himself into a frenzy. He was in- 
toxicated with rebellion. Chained to his 
cell door he stood, the slaver dripping 
from his mouth; his shackles clanking 
lugubriously. He shrieked vengeance 
on the deputy, the warden, the universe, 
till his voice drooped in spite of his 
straining efforts to keep it strong, and 
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his tired brain forced him to stop, while 
it pillaged invention for new and 
fresher vilification. Now he spent all 
of his time in the hole. 

On Saturday afternoon, the convicts 
who had behaved themselves during the 
week were given a half-holiday in the 
yard. Here they yelled over their ball 
games as boisterously as their fellows 
outside sang and gossiped; and some, 
retreating from the hearing of the ever 
present “screws,” sketched new crimes 
to be committed after their release. 


N one of these afternoons Meneral 
was hanging at his cell door, his 
jaw drooping and his blood-streaked 
eyes heavy with loss of sleep. He was 
listening bitterly to the yelling ball- 
players in the yard. To think that they 
were allowed to enjoy themselves, while 
he, Meneral, was trussed up in this ac- 
cursed cellar, his arms aching with the 
clutch of the handcuffs, and his stomach 
weak with lack of nourishment! The 
thought angered him. 

He began to rage. His shackles vi- 
brated furiously as he threw himself 
against the bars. In the midst of his 
frenzy he espied on the top of the op- 
posite tier of cells a cat, a striped gray- 
and-black cat, dozing in the streak of 
sunlight that came drifting through the 
one tiny window in the Solitary. Some- 
how the idea of a cat searching out that 
cheerless place for the sake of a little 
sun attracted him. His attention was 
deflected from the yelling outside to the 
cat basking in the dancing ribbon of 
sunshine. Then because he had schooled 
himself to hate everything about him, 
and to give vent to this hatred in curses, 
Meneral began to hurl maledictions at 
the cat. He questioned the clarity of its 
genealogy ; he called it names necessa- 
rily insulting to one of the feline race. 

But the cat only settled the closer on 
its velvety paws, as if it were just be- 
coming interested in the subject of its 
own wickedness, and purred serenely. 
Yellow eyes drawn to slits, the creature 
looked at the yelling convict, calm, in- 
scrutable, almost bored, while Meneral 
raged at its indifference. After an hour 
of calumniation on one side and uncon- 
cern on the other, the blinking gaze of 
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the cat had diffused his desire to curse _ 


it. 
Twisting into a less galling position, 
Meneral drew his cell bucket to him 


with his foot and rested upon it, As <) 
the cat dozed, the warm sunlight rip- 


pling over its furry body, Meneral de- 
cided that back of its half-closed eyes 
the creature was laughing at him. That 
even a cat should laugh at him, Men- 
eral, 7953, who was the unruly convict 
in the prison, who had escaped and re- 
mained at liberty three months, who de- 
fied all authority—this was insufferable, 
and again he raged. 

But instead of being startled into a 
proper respect for Meneral, the cat ap- 
peared to have forgotten him. Under 
the warmth of the sun, it seemed to 
have glided into a vagary all its own, 
where it stalked=imperiously through 
forests of catnip and slept heavily after 
each meal. 

Realizing the futility of swearing at 
the cat, Meneral stopped. In his unac- 
countable interest in the cat, he had for- 
gotten the shouting men outside. He 
watched it curiously as it blinked in the 
dust-laden stream of light and purred 
softly. 

When at evening the yard officer 
came to unchain him for the night, he 
set out his tin cup and took his bread a 
trifle less sullenly than usual. That 
night he slept quietly for a few hours. 

After that Meneral found himself 
watching with deepening interest for 
the cat to appear. Every day, as the 
sun peeped through the narrow window, 
the cat came springing down to its ac- 
customed place on top the cells. The 
convict, in the semi-darkness, never 
knew whence it came; but each day, 
with a precursory scramble, it was be- 
fore him, bathing in the yellow stream 
of light. 


At this time Meneral was the only 

prisoner confined in the hole, and 
there was nothing to invite his atten- 
tion but the big gray cat. On the other 
hand, he found that by setting himself 
to watching the creature he could shut 
out the silence that beat upon his ears. 
Fanciful conjectures concerning it 
gradually took possession of him, and 








he found less time and less inclination 
to brood over his position. Several 
times he forgot to hurl curses at the 
yard officer. He came to fancy that 
somewhere he had seen the cat before. 
The more he studied it, the more he was 
convinced of the fact. He thought he 
recognized even its purr, which sounded 
clear and regular in the silence. He 
was completely isolated now; the war- 
den in disgust had ceased to visit him, 
and the only relief in the monotony was 
his daily study of the cat, and the visits 
of the yard officer who chained and un- 
chained him and fed him like the caged 
beast that he resembled. 

One day while the cat was humming 
drowsily to itself and Meneral was 
puckering his brows at it, his memory 
stretched taut and clear across the 
years, and he knew what before he had 
fancied. The old gray cat that slept in 
his mother’s kitchen was the counter- 
part of this one. 

“Yes,” he cried aloud in his excite- 
ment, “I’ve got you now. You're the 
image of old Tom! His image!” 

On the wings of reminiscence he fled 
—fled from the dismal prison back over 
the paths of time to where as a tow- 
headed boy he played about his mother’s 
feet. He saw the warm, homely kitchen, 
saw himself pull old Tom’s tail and 
shout gleefully while his mother cooked 
sausages over a wood fire. He glimpsed 
himself again, a little shaver, sitting in 
the dusk, watching the flames flash crim- 
son past the cracks in the stove, and 
listening to the comforting purr of the 
big cat as it blinked at the reflection of 
the flames on the window-pane. Men- 
eral wondered if that old cat, so like 
this one, were still lounging under the 
stove, eying suspiciously the big shep- 
herd dog whenever he came about, and 
purring always. 

Strange that after all these years he 
should think of old Tom; but oh, he 
thought to himself, he would like to 
know if he were still there. Perhaps,— 
and the thought startled him,—perhaps 
there was no wood fire now; perhaps 
his mother no longer sang at her work. 
Why, he had never thought of that be- 
fore. Perhaps—but he caught himself 


with a scornful laugh. What a joke 
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that he, Meneral, a convict, his life 
crushed, should let his mind run on such 
topics! Soon, he told himself, he would 
be as white-livered as Moss, 7582, who 
wore his prison suit to tatters before he 
could muster enough spirit to ask a 
gruff disbursing officer for another. He 
laughed long and loudly at the idea, but 
when he had ceased rather shortly, and 
looked again toward the cat, it had 
gone, and its going left within him a 
heavy void. 

He wondered about old Tom as he 
hung back on his handcuffs weakly. He 
wished fervently that he might see him 
once more. What would he not give to 
be again a brown-faced boy, to be again 
in that kitchen while his mother sang at 
her work, and the cat rubbed against 
his leg! Bah, he told himself with a 
laugh in which there was no mirth, that 
sort of thing was past forever. It had 
been many years since he had left home, 
and maybe a half-dozen since he had 
written. But that cat, so like the prison 
cat—it had been his close friend before 
the boy had heard the beckon of the 
teeming streets. That night he dreamed 
of sausages and huge cats that purred 
so loudly that he could not rest. 


HEN next the yard officer came 
with his bread and tin of water, 
Meneral was hanging on his cuffs 
quietly, his head bowed. He said noth- 
ing when the officer spoke to him. This 
was suspicious, and fifteen minutes later 
the deputy appeared, accompanied by 
the yard officer and carrying in his hand 
a yard of garden hose, which sagged at 
one end as if it were filled with some- 
thing heavy and hard. 

“Meneral,” said the deputy, twisting 
and pinching the hose, “cut out the 
rough stuff. Let up plotting deviltry, 
you hell-pup, or I’ll cut you up!” 

A hot retort convulsed Meneral’s 
mouth, and his eyes flashed angrily. 
Then there came to him from the cat 
across the room a deep purr that calmed 
him. He held back the defiant words 
with an effort, and stared at the deputy 
sullenly. When the incident was re- 
ported to him, the warden said: “I am 
afraid the. Holy Ghost has ceased to 
struggle with that fellow.” 
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Came days of peace and quiet to Men- 
eral. The convict was alone save for 
the cat opposite him, and day after day 
he hung back on his cuffs when his 
wrists began to ache, and communed 
with the creature. Slowly the drowsy 
hum of the animal warmed him; grad- 
ua!ly it smoothed away the ridges of 
hate and bitterness that had been gath- 
ering for so long. The blinking nod of 
the cat, as it dozed fitfully, assuaged his 
desperate grief and set him to thinking 
of things that had happened a long 
while ago. He was enticed to the old 
swimming hole, the cattle pasture with 
its berry bushes, but more often he 
dreamed of his mother singing and 
cooking—cooking always sausages over 
a wood fire, and in the twilight. 

There began to form a hard round 
knot that rose and swelled in his throat. 
Under the pain of it his fierceness ebbed 
momently. Perhaps the continued 
bread-and-water diet also had something 
to do with it. He raged less and fell 
more often into long reveries. The 
hard lump in his throat troubled him 
considerably, and one day he knew. He 
was homesick. Homesick—he? He 
laughed weakly at the thought, cursing 
softly. He continued to grow more 
moody and quiet. 

Came the day when because of the 
softness clutching at his vitals Meneral 
failed to snarl back at the threats of the 
deputy. Not that he was tamed. He 
was of the breed that is never tamed, 
that only breaks when the spirit is com- 
pletely sapped. But because of the new 
thoughts that the presence of the cat 
had brought him, the old spirit of vi- 
ciousness was growing weaker and 
weaker within him. His fury fell into 
apathy, and his aptitude for hating 
everything was being rapidly supplanted 
by a new and vaguely outlined strength. 
He knew not what it was—only that the 
cat opposite him had caused it. 

Dimly he perceived the loathesome- 
ness of all in which he had previously 
gioated, and full upon him swept nausea 
of the prison, the abnormal faces, the 
brow-beating, the iron law of silence, 


always silence, pounding ‘silence. The 4 
stench filled him with a palpitating | 
faintness ; his degradation appalled him. — 


Six weeks later they released him | 
from the hole. The prison found 4% 
him changed. Still the old fire flashed — 
in his eyes, but stretching out its influ- 7 
ence to every part of his body was a | 
new control, a steady hand that had © 
come upon him in the Solitary. j 
Vacillating ever, the mass of pris- © 
oners who had once admired him for | 
his lawlessness drew away when they ~ 
saw him accepting the yoke of disci- 7 
pline, and fled with their stinking | 
wreaths of a perverted hero-worship to | 
the standard of a giant Swede in the © 
tailor-shop, who had lately tried to stab } 
the deputy with a pair of shears. 1 
Came finally, after what seemed drag- | 
ging centuries, the day of his release. 
Early one April morning he found him- % 
self outside the prison walls, State’s 
clothes upon his back, and the way to 
the station being pointed out to him by 
the discharging officer. 

Free! Behind him lay the tomb of 
the unclean; before him the world. © 
Over the little town of Marysville hung 
a thick fog, hiding the contour of ob- 
jects and chilling everything with its 
humid envelope. Staring into the shape- 
less mass of vapor, Meneral felt weak 
and numbed. His head throbbed. He 
walked slowly from the prison. He # 
shivered with the cold. As he drew — 
near the town, the warm rays of the 
sun began to pierce the fog, and the 7 
sea of vapor lifted slowly upward and | 
away. He could distinguish the out- | 
lines of trees and houses. He stepped 7 
forward briskly; his blood coursed 
more swiftly. The town was awaken- } 
ing. The cocks challenged lustily, and ~ 
shrill songsters heralded the triumph | 
of the sun. : 

Within the man’s heart there began to © 
unfold the enduring bud of hope, and 
as his eyes blurred before a phantas- | 
magoria of radiance, he heard, full and © 
vibrant, the cheery, brooding purr of 7 
the cat. 
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middle-aged women 


are far younger than . e 
their years.” . — J S 1 x a nN d 
| Riad we 
Proud of It 


LOUISE DRESSER HOLDS THAT 
NO WOMAN REALLY LIVES 
AND UNDERSTANDS UNTIL 
SHE’S NEARING TW0O-SCORE 


By Ada Patterson 


[A WONDERFUL 
|| pink-and-white per- 
| fA | son pushed open the 
door of a white-stucco house 
surmounting a green terrace 
and gave me a strong hand- 
clasp. Such a flood of sunshine 
poured upon me from within 
the house and without that I 
was not surprised to learn that 
the home was called “Sun- 
crest.” The gracious goddess 
who smiled with her eyes out 
of a lovely marble-like mask, 
the most serene face I ever 
saw, and whose tall figure was 
wrapped in clinging folds of 
pink silk, was Louise Dresser, 

Py =chatelaine of “Suncrest” at 
/ *Mount Vernon, New York, 


Louise 


Dresser. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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one of the most hospitable homes in 
theater-land. 

I had come from the city on a Sun- 
day morning train to see her ride her 
hobby. It was characteristic of her that 
she sent no white-capped, black-gowned 
maid to open the door but let me in her- 
self. She seated me in the easiest chair 
at the warmest corner of the fireplace, 
where the sunshine would pour most 
genially over me from the sun-parlor, 
and at my request she mounted the 
hobby. ; 

“T am in my thirty-sixth year, and am 
glad of it. There are the records. Fig- 
ures may lie, especially women’s figures 
since we’ve taken to hip slicing, but 
family Bibles wont.” 


The sacred word was 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 


truthful, as 


* ~ usual. “Beneath 
the entries of 
her mother’s 
birth, sixty-two 
years ago, her 
father’s and her 

stepfather’s, there 
was written, in 
the cramped, 
ladylike hand 
out of which mod- 
ern women are 
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growing as_ they 
are growing out 
o f  too-tight 
boots and 
gowns and cramped 
methods of 
thought and 
life: “Louise, 
born Oct. 17, 
1879.” That 
established, 
the hobby 
started with a 
bound. ie 
“Tain not 
only glad of it: 


Three views of 
Louise Dresser. 


~ I am proud of it,” she 

said. “No woman really 

lives until she is _ thirty- 
five.” 

I turned upon her the face 
of one unconvinced but willing to be 
instructed in the subtlety of why it is 
better to be thirty-five than twenty. 

ISS DRESSER her 
hobby. 

“Men make half our world and more 
than half our life, if we are average or 
even super-average women. Admit that 
you would be sorry if some man or men 
didn’t think it worth while to pay you 
compliments and if you didn’t know 
that there is sincere admiration behind 


spurred 
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the compliments.” 
Thoughtful si- 
lence on both 
sides. 
‘<The 
ad- 


r 


Louise Dresser in “‘Potash and Perlmutter.” 


miration of 

men is the 

gauge of our 

— charm,:and we 

oa are young so 

long as we 

possess charm 

for men. 

To put that 

Doubting 

Thomas 

“In my opinion a married wom- look out of 

an is entitled to your eyes 

flirtations.” let me tell 

you a story. 

Last summer I was fortunate enough 

to meet many persons of various sorts. 

I received the liberal education in peo- 

ple that an actress needs, and while the 

procession of all sorts and conditions 

of men and women passed before 

my week-end-sharpened and vacation- 

rested eyes, I learned truths I had 
never suspected, about human nature. 

“I watched one man, a most desir- 

able catch, dangle about a girl of 

twenty. She was a lovely bit of flesh 

and blood, and some brain, but un- 


fortunately not 
nearly so 
much as_ she 
fancied. Just 
out of col- 
lege, she 
talked to the 
man on col- 
lege topics. 
He had 
never been 
to college or 
was too old 
to remem- 
ber: She 
talked of lan- 
guages and 
literature. 
When she 
saw those 
themes bored 
him she talked 
of the theater 
and of life. 
What she said 
showed her 
ignorant of 
both. 
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“A man can’t spend all his time look- 
ing into a woman’s eyes, no matter how 
clear and bright they are, nor admiring 
her complexion, be it ever so baby-like. 
A man must be amused. He has fewer 
resources than women. He can’t pick 
up a bit of embroidery when he’s bored. 
He can’t run in and look after some- 
thing about the house. Out of business 
he is like a fish out of water and he 
turns hopefully to a woman to enter- 
tain him. This young girl didn’t know 
how. 

“There appeared a woman of forty- 
five, a little passé, a bit tired looking 
around the eyes and sad about the lips, 
but with a lovely smile, a voice with 
heart tones in it, and with rare taste 
in dress. I should have mentioned that 
first. No man can endure a frump. Im- 
mediately there was an eclipse of the 
young girl. Though she looked as fresh 
as a pink at the breakfast table and 
the woman of forty-five never really 
looked her best before. noon, the man’s 
eyes were always turned toward the 
woman. He asked her opinion about 
everything. He always wanted to know 
what she thought, if only whether it 
would rain that day or be fair. 

“And though she was asked she 
always managed to defer to him. She 
knew enough to say she didn’t know 
some things. The girl never did. She 
would tackle anything less than a third 
rail in conversation. 

“Tt happens that this house is ar- 
ranged so that conversation drifts 
around the corners of the verandas. 
Without intending to be an _ eaves- 
dropper I happened to overhear a few 
words between the man and woman one 
glorious, intoxicating moonlight night. 

“*But am I not too old for you?’ 
came in the woman’s reluctant tones. 

““My darling, you are the youngest 
woman I ever met,’ was his answer. 

“Married? Yes. I went to their wed- 
ding last month, and while happiness in 
marriage is as fragile a thing as china 
on a crowded dinner table with one 
table leg shorter than the others, I stake 
all I possess on their happiness being 
life-long. Had he married the girl, I 
would have given them one year, at 
most.” 
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"THE marble-faced goddess in pink 

rocked and looked out of the 
wide windows of her sun-parlor upon 
the miniature evergreen trees of her 
Italian garden. 

“A sign that the middle-aged woman 
is having her day, a long, beautiful, 
golden one, is that women at the zenith 
of life are marrying men much younger 
than themselves,” she went on. “I wont 
cause any annoyance to the hyper-sen- 
sitive by mentioning their names, but 
you and I recall at this moment six 
famous women of the stage who have 
married younger men, yes, and are 
happy with them. 

“There are two reasons for this. 
There are no more young girls, and the 
middle-aged women are far younger 
than their years. 

“Show me a real young girl and I'll 
send you a five-pound box of chocolates 
to-morrow. You can’t. The female 
creature is now either a child or a 
woman. That bridge between the two 
states, girlhood, scarcely exists. The 
young girl is becoming, like the buffalo, 
extinct. I defy anyone to produce more 
than one typical young girl in a thou- 
sand whose years would justify’ that 
term in this country. One in a thousand! 
When a child leaves off short: dresses, 
or before, she apes all the manners of 
a woman. She tries to get her point of 
view. She dresses like her. She talks 
as she does—and, there is the crux of 
the situation, she hasn’t anything to 
say. We can all talk. So can the parrot 
and so can Don, the German hound, 
but we must have lived to have some- 
thing to say. Something to say is what 
is worth listening to by persons whose 
time is valuable. A man does not care 
to waste his time on a child. Therefore 
he turns to the woman. 

“I said that women are younger than 
their years. That is true. The spirit of 
youth is in the woman of America. 
Her men age fast. The white light of 
business life and of professional com- 
petition shrivels their youth and makes 
them old men before their time. © 
Women are learning the art preserva- 
tive and they know that its greatest 
part is thinking as youth thinks. A 
clever woman keeps young people 
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Two views of Miss Dresser at “Suncrest,” 
her home in Mount Vernon, 
ew York. 


about her. She shares their 
sports and their interests. And 
some day she finds herself not 
alone thinking as they think, 
but feeling and acting as youth 
does, and, what delights her 
most, looking as youth does. . 

‘When a woman thinks she 
must look to her laurels she 
must look to her laurels. It is 
thinking makes them go.” 

Miss Dresser rose with 
boyish quickness from _ her 
chair to meet her’ mother, 
whom the veracious family 
Bible said was sixty-two but 
who looked not a day more 
than forty. She has the same 
fine, straight kind of nose, the 
same attractive delicacy of 
features, the same habit of 
smiling from her eyes while 
the rest of the face maintajns 
its ineffable calm, as_ her 
beautiful daughter. 

“Mother used to have the 
foolish thought of growing 
old,” said the vision in pink 
of the nearly equally lovely 
vision in gray. “It is dreadful "ssn by Wate, New Noms 
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to fix that old-age thought upon one- 
self. It makes one old, as thinking death 
brings it close to us. I talked a great 
deal to Mother about keeping young, but 
she was married to a man who liked to 
say, ‘We are in the twilight of our 
lives,’ and the rest of his conversation 
matched that cheerful view. But my 
talking prevailed. I persuaded her to 
think youthful thoughts. It was easier 
when she had more young people about 
her. I am proud of my work.” 

The matron who looked forty smiled 
with her eyes. 

“What are youthful thoughts?” 

Miss Dresser spurred her hobby : 

“Youthful thoughts cluster about the 
interests of youth, and the chief interest 
of youth is romance. When life holds 
no more romance for us we grow old,” 
she said. “That is -the reason why so 
many marriages are unhappy. The 
youth thought flies away from them. 
The romance is allowed to die. The 
woman who maintains the romance in 
her married life will keep her husband's 
love forever. Don’t think this is a fool- 
ish flash of my own. I have the best 
authority for it. Hall Caine said: ‘Thé 
conservator of happiness in marriage is 
romantic love.’ I try to make home seem 
to my husband a spot as filled with ro- 
mance and poetry as though he were 
calling oh a woman he had just asked 
to marry hith and who had accepted 
him.” 

The beauty who has been denom- 
inated ‘Lillian Russell’s successor” and 
in whom Miss Russell herself sees with 
prophetic eye the traditions of blonde 
beauty being carried forward when she 
elects to forsake the stage, is in private 
life the wife of Jack Gardner, who 
attracted a cloud of matinée maids to 
his thousand performances of the title 
role in “The Chocolate Soldier.” Gossip 
shedding the poison from her tongue- 
tip generously admits this to be one of 
the few happy marriages of stage folk. 
# erhaps the actress-wife had found the 
key of the marriage harmony, in this 
note of romance. 


a SHOULD believe the end of happi- 
ness in our marriage had come if 
my husband thought no men admired 
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me,” she went on. “In my opinion a 
woman is entitled to flirtations, but if 
she have heart and common sense she 
can draw the line between harmless 
and harmful flirtation. The admiration 
of other men is part of the romance of 
life, the youth-preserving process, for 
it makes a woman believe herself young 
—and while she believes herself ‘young 
she is young. We form in thought a 
model for ourselves and as the new 
cells are made in the body they fashion 
themselves upon the pattern in the 
mind. That no woman may be offended 
at what I have said about flirtations 
being permitted to married women, let 
me explain what I mean by flirtation. 
It is pretending the beginnings of love. 
Defined in this way and limited in this 
way, it should be permitted the married 
woman, for it is the sauce piquante of 
life.” 

A marriage that failed to attain the 
happiness for which that with Mr. 
Gardner is noted, is a memory in Miss 
Dresser’s life, a memory not buried. At 
any rate she exhumed it voluntarily 
while on the theme of the privileges 
and glories of being a young woman of 
thirty-six. 

“T don’t blamé a man who tires of a 
woman who becomes a mere household 
accessory. For nine years I was such 
a woman. I worked, ate, slept. I became 
a mere machine for those functions. 
Day in and out, month in and out, year 
in and out, it was the same. I have 
learned to vary my life. I don’t live by 
the clock. I get enough sleep, enough 
of the right kind of food, enough work 
to keep ambition and energy alive, but 
I do take time for what I call marginal, 


_ as against machine, living. I find time 


to do things with no special bearing on 
my ambition or my family life. I meet 
and entertain people because they 
amuse me. I read books to which I take 
a fancy, not because they are ‘instruct- 
ive.’ I drive or walk as the fancy seizes 
me, not because it is a part of the plan 
of life. Refusing to live wholly by pro- 
gram, I introduce some of the play 
element into my life. That gives me 
varied interests, and varied interests 
keep us young.” 
“But if there were children?” 
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art, am- 


one can 
/ she stay 
thirty- 
five?” 
‘é A 1 
ways— 
as long as 
she lives.” 
“With a 
frank family 
and candid 
calendars 




















“If a woman is , clever she about ?” 
will not allow «% * even chil- “In spite of 
dren to keep her’ © house- them. I in- 
bound. She and her husband tend to re- 





will love the children devotedly. They will main thirty- 









spend a given time every day with them. five. I ad- 
They will give much thought and tender- viseall 
ness to them but they will not become women to 
slaves to them. They will for the sake of do so. It 







each other and for the sake of the best depends 
interests of their home go out two or entirely 
three times a week and meet other men upon 





them- 
selves, 


and women. They will go to plays or the 
opera or to the country. Or they will 



















drop in on friends and have a game of upon 
cards, or will join a country or city their 
club. But they wont become house- point 
bound and family-enslaved. I know of view, 
well that look of people who have their at- 
allowed themselves to become so. I know titude 
them by the aging, lifeless look in their toward 
faces, the dreadful look of those who are life.” - 

allowing themselves to grow old.” “What 





are the ad- 
vantages 





WHICH. brings us back to the woman 
of thirty-five,” I 





said. 

“Which keeps us 
on the subject, for 
we've been on it all 


the while,” Her Se- Dresser 
rene Highness an- ~— 18 
swered with a smile. " Wi 
“You see, the woman weight. 


of thirty-five is at the 
pinnacle of life, and 
all that has to do with life at its fullest, that you prize in being thirty-five?” 
interests her—home, husband, children, “T have said that man is a large 
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figure in the life of woman, the largest figure 
The woman of thirty-five knows how to 
manage him. She does not know before. 
When she understands a man, knows 
how to humor him and adapt her 
moods to his, and what is quite as 
important, adapt him to her moods, 
her happiness lies in the hollow of 
her hand. I wouldn’t be a girl of 
twenty again for anything in the world. 
A girl of twenty isn’t living. She ‘is 
just learning and_ suffering life’s les- 
sons. She loses her friends, she loses her 
lovers and husbands, she loses her illusions. 
But after thirty-five these lessons are 
learned. Life doesn’t hurt her any more. 
Knowledge has cocained her against its 
pains. She is a graduate of Life Col- 
lege and eager for her - postgraduate 
course.” 

“How can a woman remain thirty- 
five always?” 

“By thinking the thoughts and 
holding the interests of life and 
by not allowing herself to be bit- 
ter either toward the mistakes of 
others or toward those persons 
who made the mistakes by which \ 
she has suffered. ‘Ignore the 
years and the years will ignore you.’” 














































“The woman who maintains the romance in her 
married life will keep her husband’s 


love forever.”’ 
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What Happened Then 


THINGS: FHE. STAGE STARS OF 
TO-DAY WERE DOING YESTERDAY 


By Johnson Briscoe 


[ ea |O-DAY it is the one-step. Yes- 
| T | terday it was the cake-walk. 
| Now we have motion pictures 
of every conceivable kind, while a brief 
time ago the biograph was looked upon 
as a novelty. Small-Time vaudeville has 
become almost a household term now; 
yet it is easy to recall when this branch 
of amusement was first seriously ac- 
cepted. We now pay tribute to the grace- 
ful art of Joan Sawyer and Florence 
Walton ; yet how many people can recall 
the delicate artistry of Annie St. Tel 
or Mabel Clarke? 

In taking a backward look over the 
stretch of theatrical years, one is im- 
mediately struck by the vast number of 
changes which are constantly taking 
place, almost beneath our very noses, so 
to speak—by the great number of im- 
portant productions of yesterday which 
are now scarcely even a memory, and 
more striking still, the large army of 
players who, having had their brief 
reigning hour, have long since dropped 
from sight. And, a more cheerful side 
to the picture, that countless army of 
yesterday’s strugglers who are now 
tasting of the sweets of leadership. 

Nor need we go back so very far in 
stage history either to throw many in- 
teresting lights upon present affairs. It 
does not require gray hairs or even a 
very long memory to recall many inter- 
esting events in stageland, for we do 
not purpose to deal here with the pe- 
riod of Laura Keene, or Mathilde 
Heron, or Lester Wallack, or John 
McCullough, or any such giants of their 
particular periods. They belong to eras 
quite their own, and respecting such, 
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they shall be left politely, even severely, 
alone. 

Rather would we concern ourselves 
with the players who are still actively 
before us, triumphant in the flesh, and 
before every blessed mother’s son of 
them is grabbed up by “the canned 
drama,” as many facetious folks are 
prone to refer to motion pictures. 

In order to boil down and concentrate 
facts within the limitations of a single 
magazine article, let us review the do- 
ings and happenings of some one spe- 
cific theatrical season, one probably 
richer in fact and anecdote than several 
others of about the same period. Such 
immediately occurs to mind, transpir- 
ing about sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, literally the season of 1898-99, 
which was certainly one of more than 
passing interest. 

First and foremost and above all 
things else, that season was a particu- 
larly prosperous and successful one. 
Managers-and actors were not. running 
about, distraught and wild-eyed, won- 
dering what the trouble was all about 
and when heaven-sent trelief would 
come. Play failures, as such things go, 
were comparatively few and. far be- 
tween, probably because there was less 
competition and, most important, the 
number of theaters throughout the 
country was appreciably less. 

One rather surprising thing of. this 
particular season was the large num- 
ber of new stars who suddenly blos- 
somed forth, players who through more 
or less long and more or less conscien- 
tious service to the drama felt that they 
were entitled to incandescent eminence. 
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Dora Goldthwaite, Georgie 
Mendum (who made her 
stage début upon this occa- 
sion), Frank Worthing, Jo- 
seph Holland, William J. Le 
Moyne, John G. Saville, 
Robert Hickman and 
Francis Sedgwick. 


It seemed almost like an epidemic 
that the starring bee should at 
one and the same time have 
visited Annie Russell, Viola 
Allen, Blanche Walsh, Alice 
Nielsen, Anna Held and James K. 
Hackett, all of whom had been 
preceded into stellar glory 
only the season before by 
Maude Adams, Julia 
Arthur, Henry Miller, 
Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon. It is “ie 
probably worth more = 
than this mere passing 
observation that all 
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About the 
middle of the 
season changes 
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potent significance for our 
theater-goers. 


T WAS a comedy from the 
French, “Catherine,” by Henri 
Lavedan, which started Annie Rus- 
sell up the stellar ladder, and to this 
day you will find many play-lovers 
who speak with bated breath when 
they recall the original cast of this 
play. Of course, in the very nature of 
things, it would be an utter impos- 
sibility to assemble this cast again, 
but only think of the happy fate of a 
play interpreted by such artists as Annie 
Russell, Sarah Cowell Le: Moyne, Elsie 
de Wolfe, Ethel Barrymore, May Buckley, 


























would almost seem as though this piece 
had been a sort of mascot for its femi- 
nine players, every single one of whom 


afterward achieved even greater dis-. 


tinction; while it is a strange coinci- 
dence that not one of the men of that 
first cast is before the public to-day. 
Messrs. Worthing, Le Moyne, Saville 
and Sedgwick have all since died; ill 
health removed Mr. Holland from the 
boards some years ago, while Mr. Hick- 
man has for some years past been teach- 
ing the young dramatic idea how to 
sprout in Washington, D. C. 

Unquestionably the big smashing 
success of the season of 1898-99 was 
that of Viola Allen in a dramatization 
of Hall Caine’s “The Christian.” The 
novel was the sensation of the hour at 
that time, and it was a rare piece of 
good luck for everybody concerned 
when it fell into Miss Allen’s hands. 
Her business affairs were managed by 
the then new firm of Liebler& Company, 
and the tremendous monetary returns 
from this play gave it a fine ground- 
work upon which to build many sub- 
sequent productions. Miss Allen’s 
Glory Quayle is still fresh in mind as 
one of her most vivid, clean-cut por- 
trayals, and during her first stellar sea- 
son she enjoyed the distinction of ap- 
pearing in practically but two cities, 
New York and Boston. Included in her 
support was rather a notable quartette 
of actors, Edward Morgan (who sub- 
sequently withdrew in favor of Joseph 
Haworth), John Mason, Jameson Lee 
Finney and Frank Keenan. Mr. Mason 
in particular proved a most happy se- 
lection for the role of Horatio Drake, 
and his success was all the more grati- 
fying because it marked his return to 
sroadway theatricals, from which he 
had been absent for entirely too long a 
time. Since this time, however, it must 
be said that no player has been more 
prominently identified with important 
stage affairs than Mr. Mason. 

It was the splendid emotionalism of 
the Sardou school which projected 
the late Blanche Walsh into the stellar 
arena, through the illness and sub- 
sequent death of Fanny Davenport. 
When it became apparent that the lat- 
ter would not be able to act again, she 
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sensibly set about finding a suitable suc- 
cessor for the type of dramas with 
which her name had been associated for 
fifteen years. And Miss Walsh was a 
very happy selection, she being in thor- 
ough temperamental sympathy with 
such turgid roles as Tosca, Fedora, Gis- 
monda and Cleopatra. She had Miss 
Davenport’s husband, Melbourne Mac- 
Dowell, as co-star, and the venture met 
with considerable success during the 
two years of its existence. 


W ITH the possible exception of 
Fritzi Scheff in the golden days 
of “Mlle. Modiste,” no light-opera star 
of the past twenty years has been more 
generously, even aftectionately, received 
by the public than was Alice Nielsen 
when she ventured stellar perils in ““The 
Fortune Teller.” With only one Broad- 
way success to her credit, with the Bos- 
tonians in “The Serenade,” she cour- 
ageously set forth that season, and the 
story of her success in every, city still 
forms a part of stage history. Two 
years later Miss Nielsen elected to 
throw all this over for the greater re- 
wards ofthe grand-opera stage, in 
which field she has since continued, and, 
though all this happened longer ago 
than yesterday, to this very day she is 
besieged with offers again to head her 
own comic-opera company. 

It seems almost more than mere coin- 
cidence that of the original cast of “The 
Fortune Teller,” no less than three of 
its members should now be luminaries 
in the grand-opera field, for besides 
Miss Nielsen there is Marguerita Sylva, 
one of the greatest Carmens of the 
present age, and the amazingly versatile 
Marcia Van Dresser, who, having 
stepped from comic opera into drama, 
thence on to tragedy, has for a num- 
ber of years past been singing contralto 
parts in several of the leading German 
opera-houses. During the Conried reign 
she sang small parts at the Metropoli- 
tan for one seasan. 

After having been boomed like a cir- 
cus for two seasons, it was the only-to- 
be-expected thing that Anna Held would 
twinkle incandescently, under the guid- 
ing hand of F. Ziegfeld Jr. Although 
the piece was a bit frayed out through 
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having been used the preceding season, handsome blonde beauty, 
it was a wise move to offer Miss Held Jobyna Howland. 

in “The French Maid,” in which 

she had capital support from HAVING touched 
Charles A. Bigelow. The piece was baie upon the new 
looked upon as rather saucy enter- ‘gam stars and __ their 
tainment in those days, iust a bit , ons achievements during 
gay and giddy, but it was admirably ’ the season in ques- 
suited to Miss Held’s then somewhat 

limited talents. You must py .oprapn by 

remember that she had OxeSaonyCom- 

been in America but two Julie 


years at Opp. 
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the time this was presented. 

In view of his great success 
at the head of the Lyceum 
Theater Company, it was not 
at all surprising to find that 
James K. Hackett felt called 
upon to carry starring respon- 
sibilities upon his expansive 
shoulders, in which he was aided and 
abetted by Daniel Frohman. He selected 
a play from the Lyceum repertory of the 
preceding season, “The Tree of Knowl- 
edge,” and he had for leading woman an 
actress who stepped directly from a dra- 
matic school into this position, Miriam 
Nesbitt, who is to-day famous in the 
film field. 

This piece served Mr. Hackett only a 
short while when he offered ‘Rupert of 
Hentzau,” the sequel to that most suc- 
cessful of all romantic dramas, “The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” In this play, too, he 
introduced another new actress, one who 
had played only a year or two in West- 


ern companies, none other than that 
Photograph by Morrison, Chicago 
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tion, let us now devote some space to 
those whose personal following was of 
far longer duration, those who had 
long ere this undertaken stellar respon- 
sibilities. It is rather surprising to dis- 
cover thatthe repertory habit, of which 
we hear so much in these days, was also 
at this time high in favor, and no less 
than five of our stars offered three and 
more plays. 

For instance, there was Mrs. Fiske, 
whose “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” was 
still something of a novelty. Besides 
this she also offered two double bills, 
composed respectively of “Love Finds 
the Way” and “A Bit of Old Chelsea,” 
and “Divorgons” and “Little Italy,” 
while she also gave occasional per- 
formances of “Magda” and “Frou- 
Frou.” She divided the chief male roles 
in her support between Frederic de 
Belleville and John Craig. 

For the second season at the head of 
her own organization, Julia Arthur, 
radiant in the full flush of her happy 
success, depended largely, of course, 
upon her vehicle of the preceding sea- 
Probably 


son, “A Lady of Quality.” 
with the idea of eventually building up 
a large classic repertory, she also made 
revivals of “Pygmalion and Galatea” 
and “‘As You Like It,” while there are 
some theater-goers in two of our lead- 
ing cities, Chicago and Boston, who 


can recall her brief production of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Had she only re- 
mained on the stage, there can be no 
doubt that Julia Arthur, dazzling in 
her brunette loveliness, would to-day 
rank with the very few great players. 
And now that she has returned, will she 
regain her place? 

That other and now retired Julia, 
she of the house of Marlowe, had not 
then come into the full tide of New 
York popularity, for though she made 
an annual bid for metropolitan favor, 
her Broadway engagements were brief 
ones at best. (The trick was turned the 
very next year with Clyde Fitch’s “Bar- 
bara Freitchie.”) Miss Marlowe’s 
repertory consisted of that picturesque 
Prussian play, “The Countess Valeska,” 
“As You Like It” and “Ingomar,” her 
one new offering of the season, 
“Colinette,” being indifferently received. 
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Olga Nethersole, then upon her 
fourth American tour, displayed her 
usual unflagging capacity for hard work 
and thought nothing at all of carrying 
six plays in her repertory, only one of 
which, however, was a novelty, “The 
Termagant,” by Louis N. Parker and 
Murray Carson, and this was a failure. 
The other plays were “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” in which she was seen in 
New York for the first time; ‘‘Frou- 
Frou,” “The Wife of Scarli,’ ‘“Car- 
nen” and “Camille,” to which last she 
added an element of interest by cos- 
tuming the play in the period in which 
it was written, that of 1843. Included 
in Miss Nethersole’s support at this 
time was a promising child actress, who 
was none other than little Edith Talia- 
ferro. 


OW MANY people know that 

Henry Miller once starred as 
Hamlet, even though briefly? Well, he 
did, at the very end of this season. For 
about ten days in all he visited a few 
one-night stands through New York 
and Pennsylvania, showing his own par- 
ticular interpretation of the Melan- 
choly Dane. The Ophelia was Alberta 
Gallatin, Ida Waterman played Queen 
Gertrude, and Robert T. Haines was 
Laertes. He never attempted the role 
again, save during a summer stock 
season in San Francisco shortly after- 
ward, when he had Margaret Anglin 
for Ophelia. Incidentally, this is the ° 
only Shakespearean role Mr. Miller has 
ever attempted, except several small 
parts during his first season on the stage 
when, in Adelaide Neilson’s support, 
he played Arviragus in “Cymbeline,” 
the sea captain in “Twelfth Night,” 
Oliver in “As You Like It” and Froth 
in “Measure for Measure.” Immedi- 
ately preceding his “Hamlet” fling, Mr. 
Miller was on tour in “The Master,” 
“Heartsease” and “A Marriage of 
Convenience,” in each of which Mabel 
Bert and Margaret Dale shared the 
center of the stage with him. 

The classic drama, incidentally, was 
far from being neglected dtiring the 
season in question. Fresh impetus was 
given this field by the formation of a 
three-star alliance, consisting of Lovis 


, 
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James, Kathryn Kidder and Frederick 2s 


Warde. Their ambitious repertory consisted 
of “Othello,” “Julius Czsar,” “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth” and “The School for Scandal.” 
Fathered by Wagenhals and Kemper, who 
also respectively doubled in an acting ca- 
pacity—they have since been enabled to 
retire upon their money !—this venture was 
an unqualified success. 

Another Shakespearean three-star com- 
bination was made up of Charles B. Han- 
ford, Odette Tyler and R. D. MacLean, 
who delighted the theater-goers of the 

South and West. 
They also indulged 
in the luxury of a 
spring season at 
the Herald 
Square Theater, 

and New York- 

ers were com- 
pelled to rub 
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their eyes in 
amazement 
when they saw 
Miss Tyler 
(she who only 
the season be- 
fore had gur- 
gledherway EE 
through the Zelda Sears. 
kittenish role 
of Caroline Mitford in “Secret Service” ) 
offer her own interpretation of such 
classics as Juliet and Desdemona, and 
Portia in both “Julius Cesar” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

Robert Mantell divided his repertory 
equally between Shakespeare and the 
romantic drama—thus: “Hamlet,” 


“Romeo and Juliet,” “Othello,” “A Secret @ : 


Warrant,” “Monbars” and “The Face in 
the Moonlight.” The greater part of the 
season he had for leading woman the 
brilliantly promising Corona Ric- prank 
cardo. In those days certain per- Reicher. 
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Hattie 
Williams. 


sonal legal 
difficulties 
prevented Mr. 
Mantell’s ap- 
pearance . within 
the confines of 
New York State, 

a fact greatly to be 
deplored, for he was 














then in the full swing of his virile 
romantic powers. 

Among the others of our still pop- 
ular stars, who were then equally as 
successful as to-day, one finds Maude 
Adams in “The Little Minister ;’ Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in her amazing personal 
triumph, “Zaza;” May Irwin in “Sis- 
ter Mary;” Lillian Russell in “La Belle 
Helene ;” John Drew in “The Liars;” 
William Gillette in “Secret Service” 
(and he is playing it again this year) ; 
Nat Goodwin in “Nathan Hale;” E. H. 
Sothern in “A Colonial Girl,’ “The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula” and “The 
King’s Musketeers ;” Chauncey Olcott 
in “Sweet Inniscarra” and “A Ro- 
mance of Athlone;’ Andrew Mack in 
“The Ragged Earl ;” William Collier in 
“The Man from Mexico;’ De Wolf 
Hopper in “The Charlatan;” Frank 
Daniels in “The Ameer; Jefferson 
De Angelis in “The Jolly Musketeer ;” 
Francis Wilson in “The Little Cor- 
poral ;” Sam Bernard in “A Dangerous 
Maid;”. and William H. Crane, who 
offered three plays during that season, 
“A Virginia Courtship,’ “Worth a 
Million” and “Head of the Family.” 

In each of Mr. Crane’s plays he had 
as his chief feminine support that con- 
sistently excellent actress, Olive Oliver, 
who during all these intervening years 
has maintained the same _ excellent 
standard which she set at the beginning 
of her career, her last well-known 
engagement being as leading woman 
with Robert Hilliard in “The Argyle 
Case.” 


HEN there was that exceptional 

sextette of fine character actors 
who have long since played their final 
role upon life’s stage—Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Sol Smith Russell, Stuart Robson, 
James A. Herne, Charles Coghlan and 
Roland Reed. With the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Russell, the names of all 
of these men still adorn our play-bills 
through the medium of their children, 
and to show that blood will tell, one 
need only quote the names of Joseph 
Jefferson Jr., William Winter Jeffer- 
son, Stuart Robson Jr., Chrystal 


Herne, Julie Herne, John Herne, Ger- 
trude Coghlan and Florence Reed. 
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Mr. Jefferson made a notably fine 
revival that season of that tiresome 
Sheridan classic, “The Rivals,” in 
which he was surrounded by probably 
the best company (barring, of course, 
the famous star-cast of several years 
before) which modern theater-goers 
can recall, consisting as it did of Otis 
Skinner, Wilton Lackaye, Verner 
Clarges, George: Denham, Walter 
Woodall, Joseph Jefferson Jr., Elsie 
Leslie (this marking her first appear- 
ance in an adult part, after her sensa- 
tional juvenile triumphs), Blanche 
Bender and Ffolliot Paget. Incidentally, 
Miss Paget has made the rdéle of Mrs. 
Malaprop as distinctly her own in this 
age as did Mrs. John Drew before her, 
for not only did she play it during 
all of the subsequent six years that Mr. 
Jefferson remained before the public, 
but only a short few seasons ago 
she played it in Annie Russell’s revival 
of the play. And doubtless when the 
piece again bobs up Miss Paget will 
also be to the fore. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the 
most elaborate, expensive and most 
talked-about of all the plays of the 
season of 1898-99 was Rostand’s “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac,” as offered by 
Richard Mansfield. It was one of the 
most important undertakings in his 
busy career and helped gréatly to fur- 
ther his position as our foremost actor. 
Produced at the Garden Theater, where 
it ran eight weeks, the piece served to 
bring before New York playgoers *a 
hitherto unknown actress, cast for the 
heroine, by name, Margaret Anglin. 

Owing to the lax copyright laws be- 
tween this country and France, anyone 
had the right to produce his own ver- 
sion of the Rostand play. Naturally, 


_many rival productions sprang up upon 


every side, most of them cheap, garbled 
affairs, offered by resident stock com- 
panies. But there was one production 
of an entirely different caliber to these. 
of serious, dignified import, quite equal 
in artistic detail to that of Mr. Mans- 
field’s. How many of you know that 
Ada Rehan once starred in this play? 
Well, such is a fact, supported by the 
Daly company, of course. Upon the very 
selfsame night on which Mr. Mans- 
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field opened in New York, the Daly players offered 
“Cyrano” at the Chestnut Street Opera House, os 
Philadelphia, the name part being filled by Charles 
Richman. The play was retained in the Daly § 
- repertory only a few 
weeks and, besides 
Philadelphia, only 
four cities in all 
oe A saw this version 
a i Photograph by Bushnell 
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So 


Rose 
Star, 

who was 
probably 
every bit as 
good an 
actress then as 
she is now. But 
it is hardly 
likely that she 
dared in- 
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of the work—Baltimore, Brooklyn, Bos- dulge 
ton and Providence. Miss Rehan was _ herself an i 
an admirable Roxane; indeed it seems in the q Janvier. 
a pity that the chance was never hers pleasing, 
to act the part in her home theater, and _ but profitless, 
I cannot. recall Charles. Richman as pastime of 
ever having done better work than in dreaming of 
that most difficult of parts, Cyrano. Broadway 
Now then let us look about a bit and starring fame, as_she 
observe the doings and whereabouts slaved away as leading 


of many of our incandescent favorites 
of to-day, and just see what they were 
doing then. ° 


woman of a stock company 
at the Grand Opera House, 
Columbus, Ohio. A peep into 
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Miss Stahl’s scrap-book will reveal 
the fact that during this season she 
toyed with such unconsidered trifles as 
“Lady Gay Spanker,” ‘“Parthenia,” 
“Frou-Frou,” “Mrs. Eastlake Chapel,” 
“Pauline,” “Lady. Windermere,” 
“Esther Eccles” and “Camille’”—not 
to mention several dozen others! 

By the way, the stock-company field 
in those days was a seething hotbed of 
promising talent, and one cannot but 
fruitlessly speculate how many undis- 
covered geniuses there are to-day who 
will eventually dawn upon us after 
their stock apprenticeship. In Syracuse, 
N. Y., at the Bastable Theater, man- 
aged by Sam S: Shubert, there was an 
organization which had enrolled under 
its banner Sarah Truax, Emelie Mel- 
ville, Robert T. Haines, Henry Kolker, 
Brandon Tynan and Will J. Dean. 

At the Alcazar Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, Laura Crews (she had not then 
incorporated Hope as a middle name) 
was playing ingénue roles, having only 
been graduated into adult parts this 
very season. Julia Dean was playing 
the same line with the Pike company 
in Cincinnati, and so was Emma Dunn, 
now a specialist in mother roles, with 
the Woodward organization in Kansas 
City. Thomas W. Ross was light come- 
dian at the Grand Opera House, Pitts- 
burgh, while Edgar Selwyn, then con- 
sumed with an acting ambition, was 
struggling along with. a most unpre- 
tentious crew at the Third Avenue 
Theater, New York. At the Murray 
Hill Theater, Dorothy Donnelly was 
trying her wings in a wide variety of 
parts, while Charles Waldon was play- 
ing leading juvenile business in the 
same company. 


ELECT, almost at random, a round 
half-dozen of our most successful 
stars of to-day, and it will prove highly 
entertaining to glance through these 
seventeen years and observe their pro- 
fessional activities at this time—for 
instance, such a half-dozen as Blanche 
Bates, Grace George, Henrietta Cros- 
man, Hattie Williams, Donald Brian 
and Joseph Santley. 
Blanche Bates was an absolutely new 
name on Broadway at this time, but 
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within less than three months she had 
made an impression which all the in- 
tervening years have only served to 
strengthen. On Monday, January 23, 
1899, she stepped modestly out upon 
Daly’s stage, being cast for the rdle of 
Bianca in “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
and passed quite unnoticed, a fate 
which always befalls every Bianca! 
Less than three weeks later, however, 
she had scored a smashing success, as 
the Russian adventuress, Countess 
Mirtza Charkoff, in “The Great Ruby,” 
and after only two performances she 
disappeared from the company’s ranks. 
A few weeks later the irrepressible 
newcomer bobbed up as Miladi in” 
“The Musketeers,” at the Broadway 
Theater, and from that day to this 
there has been no better known name 
in theatricals than Blanche Bates. 

Grace George, a vision of blonde 
loveliness, rich in youth and promising 
talent, was also an absolute newcomer 
to Broadway, her only previous New 
York appearances being in vaudeville 
sketches. For eight consecutive months 
she was a permanent fixture at the 
Manhattan Theater, dividing the time 
about equally between those two saucy 
French farces, “The Turtle” and “Mlle. 
Fifi,” in each of which she played the 
principal ingénue part. It was during 
this season that she became Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Brady, and stellar distinction 
has been her portion ever since. 

Henrietta Crosman, whose career at 
this time was marked with strange 
vicissitudes, was touring about the map 
in a desultory sort of fashion, probably 
hoping again to have a New York 
chance, her talents then being devoted 
to a farce called “Mistakes Will Hap- 
pen,” in which the author, Charles 
Dickson, was featured. This farce-com- 
edy, in which Miss Crosman had a 
golden chance as a stage-struck widow, 
Mrs. Hunter-Chase, enjoyed three 
years’ popularity on the road. 

Hattie Williams was a gay and rol- 
licking lass in those days, filled with 
enthusiasm and ambition, and small 
wonder, indeed, for she was just be- 
ginning to make some progress in her 
chosen profession. After an appren- 
ticeship in E. E. Rice’s chorus, she 
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was finally speaking lines right out in 
public, being cast for the part of an 
actress, Lura Mann, in Hoyt’s “A Day 
and a Night,” at the Garrick Theater. 
In the cast of this same piece were 
two other girls who were destined, like 
the radiant Miss Williams, to come 
into their own in no uncertain terms. 
One was Louise Gunning, whose beau- 
tiful, bell-like voice was heard for the 
first time in New York, while the 
chaste, somewhat frigid beauty of 
Grace Rutter had been familiar for 
some years in musical plays at the 
Casino and Daly’s. To-day we know 
Miss Rutter upon the playbills as 
Grace Elliston. 

Donald Brian probably knew even 
then that the fates had not cut him out 
for parts like Macbeth and Virginius, 
and he was happy and content in the 
juvenile and light comedy rdles which 
came his way in “On the Wabash” and 
with Bert Coote in “The New Boy.” 
But it is hardly likely that in his wild- 
est, most ambitious flights of imagina- 
tion he ever pictured himself as a 
Charles Frohman musical-comedy star! 

Joseph Santley, that amazingly 
graceful bit of masculinity, was then 
far more interested in marbles than in 
promoting new dancing steps. He was 
contributing his dramatic mite, under 
the billing of “Master Joey,” as a 
member of Corse Payton’s Stock Com- 
pany, the favorite of all the “ten-twent- 
and-thirt” organizations. His parents, 
Eugene and Laurene Santley, were 
members of the same company. In such 
bustling, enterprising centers as Taun- 
ton, Yonkers and Pottsville, where the 
successful star, Joseph Santley, would 
scarcely deign to play one night now, 
little Master Joey held forth for a 
week at a time, and while the com- 
pany’s leading woman, Florence Hamil- 
ton, wept copious tears over his pros- 
trate form, the boy actor tried hard to 
lie still and keep from laughing—this as 
Little Willie in “East Lynne.” What 
good times they were, to be sure! 


PON the night of May 29, 1899, a 
performance of Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
was given at the Carnegie Lyceum, 
with a cast headed by John Blair and 


Mary Shaw, which attracted the atten- 
tion of all lovers of the serious drama. 
It was an occasion of considerable per- 
sonal glory for all the players con- 
cerned, but one of them, being an ab- 
solute newcomer to the American stage, 
cast for the role of the carpenter, 
Engstrand, rather stood out head and 
shoulders above his associates. A young, 
ambitious German actor, he had been 
playing all that season at the little Ger- 
mania Theater, on East Eighth Street. 
Since this memorable performance he 
has devoted himself exclusively to the 
English-speaking stage, and to-day it is 
generaly conceded by all intelligent, 
thinking critics, that we have few bet- 
ter actors in our midst than this same 
Frank Reicher. 

So long as it seems apparent that we 
shall never again see Bijou Fernandez 
behind the footlights, for she would 
appear to have given herself up wholly 
to conducting the flourishing dramatic 
agency founded by her late mother, it 
is interesting to observe that she spent 
a very busy season of it, a fact which 
was true of her entire stage career. 
No less than three attractions laid claim 
to her talent and rich brunette beauty 
this particular season, these being 
“Because She Loved Him So,” “The 
Purple Lady” and “Shenandoah.” 

A one-night stand company of “A 
Texas Steer” had enrolled in its cast 
a Chicago ex-newspaper woman. She 
played the role of Mrs. Major Camp- 
bell and was billed under the striking, 
unusual name of Zelda Paldi, which, 
however, happened to be her real name. 
Under the name of Zelda Sears, she has 
since become one of the best-known 
actresses of eccentric character parts on 
the American stage. 

Can you picture Rose Melville in 
“Sis Hopkins” as a novelty? Yet such 
was a fact seventeen or so years ago 
when this actress was making her first 
bid for stellar consideration. Only a 
short time before, she had been enor- 
mously successful with the character in 
“By the Sad Sea Waves” and in vaude- 
ville; so a three-act play was decided 
upon. For the first couple of months it 
was pretty hard sledding for the new 
star, an effort being made, in cities like 
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WHAT HAPPENED THEN 


Buffalo. and Baltimore, to force the 
piece in first-class theaters. But this 
error was quickly remedied. The play 
instantly appealed to popular-priced 
audiences, and two or three years ago 
Miss Melville, literally worth over one 
million dollars, retired from the stage, 
after being identified with this same 
role all these years. Now she has re- 
turned. 


Ou Louisville way one heard fre- 

quent rumors of a most promising 
amateur actress, by name Eugenie 
Thais Lawton. She had studied in her 
home town under William Curtis Cow- 
per, and on May 19, 1899, she stepped 
before the public for the first time, at- 
tempting that steady stand-by of all 
amateurs, the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” She appeared to come off 
unscathed upon this occasion, though 
it was not until a full year afterward 
that she made her professional début, 
appearing under Liebler & Company in 
“Lost River.” Since then Miss Lawton 
has wisely discarded the Eugenie from 
her name and has long held a leading 
place among our most successful play- 
ers. 

It was in a musical hodge-podge, 
called “The Governors,” the starring 
vehicle of Ward and Vokes, in which 
a dazzling, statuesque blonde beauty 
first crossed my range of vision. Al- 
ways possessed with a keen appreci- 
ative sense for feminine loveliness, she 
specially caught my eye in a musical 
number, called “Cinderella,” in which 
Lucy Daly and Johnny Page held the 
center of the stage. She was then 
Louise Kerlin. To-day she is Louise 
Dresser. _ 

For some little time now it has been 
pretty generally conceded that the 
prophet is given a more respectful hear- 
ing in a country other than his own, 
a statement which will probably be 
strongly supported by Holbrook Blinn, 
whose name at this time meant practi- 
cally nothing to American theater-go- 
ers. But Londoners were more appre- 
ciative of the actor who has since 
become a tower of strength in the thea- 
ter of his native,land. 


Another American player who prob- 
ably thanks her lucky star for her 
early London recognition is Julie Opp, 
who was playing opposite George Alex- 
ander, at St. James’ Theater, one of her 
best opportunities of this season being 
in “In Days of Old,” a romantic drama 
by Edward E. Rose. Although a bad 
failure and Miss Opp withdrew from 
the cast even before the conclusion of 
the brief run, the play could not possi- 
bly have suffered at the hands of such 
artists as Mr. Alexander, Miss Opp, 
Fay Davis, Violet Vanbrugh, H. B. 
Irving and H. V. Esmond. 

But let us take one last, hurried look 
about us and see what just a few of 
the others were doing then. Amelia 
Bingham, industrious woman that she . 
has always been, tripped her way mer- 
rily and unconcernedly through five 
different productions (Fancy that, 
Hedda!)—‘“‘The White Heather,” “On 
and Off,” “At the White Horse Tav- 
ern,” “The Cuckoo” and “His Excel- 
lency the Governor.” Montgomery and 
Stone, then rated among the best of 
our black-face comedians, were head- 
liners with the vaudeville aggregation 
known as Hyde’s Comedians. Ada 
Dwyer was barnstorming about with 
Edwin F. Mayo, playing Roxy in 
“Puddin’head Wilson.” John E. Young 
—of “The Pink Lady” and “The Lit- 
tle Café” fame—was comedian with 
an organization known as the Robin- 
son Opera Company, a repertory band 
which played a week each in such thriv- 
ing Maine centers as Eastport, Calais, 
Waterville and Skowhegan. (Honestly. 
Ask him yourself, if you don’t believe 
me.) Chrystal Herne made her first 
appearance behind the footlights, sup- 
porting her father in “The Rev. Griffith 
Davenport.” 

Valli Valli, the radiant light-opera 
queen of to-day, was then a precocious 
stage child and was touring the London 
suburban theaters in something or 
other called “The Power and the 
Glory.” Georgia Caine was leading 
woman in the support of the Rogers 
Brothers, who were upon their initial 
starring tour in a piece billed as “A 
Reign of Error,” in which one of the 
least important members of the com- 
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pany was a young actor, by name, Wil- 
liam Hodge. Ethel Levey was warbling 
the latest coon songs with Joe Hart’s 
Star Specialty Company, while George 
M. Cohan and family, “The Four 
Cohans,” were touring the vaudeville 
circuits with Harry Williams’ Company 
in George’s skit, “Running for Office.” 
Emma Janvier, fresh from the comic- 
opera chorus, was speaking a line or 
two as a house-maid in “The Moth 
and the Flame,” with Kelcey and 
Shannon. Arnold Daly was just begin- 
ning to make a definite impression as 
the jealous youth in “Because She 
Loved Him So,” in which same piece 
the role of a saucy, mischief-making 
maid was played by that successful 
playwright of to-day, Margaret Mayo. 
A really notable quartette, Helena Col- 
lier, Frances Ring, Richard Ganthony 
(who wrote “A Message from Mars”) 
and Lloyd Bingham, were exponents of 
honest, unadulterated melodrama, this 
being “Lost in Siberia.” Dustin Farnum 
was plodding away industriously, divid- 
ing his time with Burr McIntosh in 
“A War Correspondent” and Chauncey 
Olcott in “A Romance of Athlone.” 
Elsa Ryan stepped directly from the 
Daly chorus into Mabel Gilman’s shoes, 
as Alice in “A Runaway Girl.” Ade- 
laide Manola (now Mrs. Rupert 
Hughes and retired) was a beginner, 
appearing in the Liebler revival of 
“The Musketeers,” while Laura Nelson 
Hall divided the season between a tour- 
ing production of “An Enemy to the 
King” and at Daly’s in “The Great 
Ruby,” making her Broadway début in 
the latter. Stella Mayhew and Tom 
Lewis, both recently featured in “High 
Jinks,” were then exponents of black- 
face art, appearing respectively as Aunt 
Lindy in “On the Suwanee River’ and 
as chief jester with West’s Minstrels. 
Marie Cahill divided the season be- 
tween “Sporting Life” and “A Run- 
away Girl,” and Victor Moore was 
touring about, obscure but ambitious, 
in “A Romance of Coon Hollow.” 
Truly Shattuck was a shining light 
in burlesque, season before last. Ethel 
Jackson, then making her American 
début, spent a busy time of it in “Little 
Miss Nobody,” “Hotel Topsy Turvy,” 
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“On and Off” and “A Runaway Girl.” 
The late John Bunny, of motion-picture 
fame, was creating no end of laughs 
as Seth Holcomb in ““Way Down East,” 
and Lionel Barrymore and William 
Farnum, who have also tasted of film- 
dom fame, were then members of the 
same company, supporting Sol Smith 
Russell in “Hon. John Grigsby.” 

Raymond Hitchcock and Gertrude 
Quinlan were supplying the comedy re- 
lief in a then timely melodrama, “The 
Red, White and Blue,” while William 
Rock was practically lost in the shuffle 
with Ward and Vokes in “The Gov- 
ernors.” 

That quartette who became famous 
wives of famous men, Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mrs. William Astor Chandler, 
Mrs. William Ellis Corey and Mrs. 
Richard Harding Davis, were then re- 
spectively billed as Eleanor Robson, of 
the Salisbury Stock, in Milwaukee and 
St. Louis; Minnie Ashley, on tour with 
“The Geisha” and “The Circus Girl ;’ 
Mabel Gilman, seen in both “A Run- 
away Girl” and “In Gay Paree;” and 
Bessie McCoy (though she was on the 
bills then as Lizzie McCoy) was to be 
found skipping about on the vaudeville 
stage, appearing in a_ skit called 
“Crossed Wires,” in which she had for 
associates Sam Marion, Nellie McCoy 
and Minnie McEvoy, which same quar- 
tette, earlier in that season, had been 
touring in Hoyt’s “A Stranger in New 
York.” 

And, only think of it, for the price 
of a single admission, you could drop 
into the cosy, bijou playhouse, at Broad- 
way and Twenty-ninth Street, known 
as Weber and Fields’ Music Hall, 
where the burlesques that season were 
called ‘“Hurly-Burly” and “Helter- 
Skelter” (the names never mattered 
much), and in the very same cast you 
could behold such players as Joseph 
Weber, Lew M. Fields, David War- 
field, Peter F. Dailey, Charles J. Ross, 
Lee Harrison, John T. Kelly, Fay Tem- 
pleton, Mabel Fenton, Bessie Clayton, 
Aimee Angeles, Leah Angeles, Josie 
Sadler, Rose Beaumont, Nellie Beau- 
mont, Josephine Allen, Frankie Bailey 
and Bonnie Magin. 

Ah, me! 
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HOW AN AMERICAN 
PLAYED THE GAME TO WIN 


By Michael White 
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| IERCE opened his eyes slowly, 
P | as one coming back to con- 
scious life after a long 


absence. Gradually into his mind crept 
a sense of complete strangeness of sur- 
rounding objects. He was stretched 
on a bed in a spacious veranda-shaded 
room such as is found in the bunga- 
lows of favored Europeans in India. 
Undulating currents of air played re- 
freshingly on his forehead. He lifted 
his gaze to comprehend the stationary 
white-attired figure of a native fan- 
bearer. 

Wondering vaguely how he came to 


lie there, he tried to cast ‘his memory 
backward. A blank fell down upon 
it when he was a passenger on the 


Punjab express. His presence on the 
train merely signified an American of 
ample means and enforced leisure from 
business, roaming the world in search 
of such recreation or things of profit- 
able interest as he might discover. He 
recollected chatting with a friendly 
Englishman—Carlton—yes, that was 
his name. In the midst of it, a feeling 
of sickness stole upon him. He tried 
to rise from his seat; the train lurched 
in its course; then, after that, nothing 
—the blank. 

Some one came into the room, halted 
at the foot of the bed and leaned upon 
its rail. Pierce could not distinguish 
the features of his visitor in shadow, 
but the voice was familiar. He pres- 
ently recognized it as Carlton’s. 

“Well, how are you now? Better, I 
hope.” 

‘“T—helieve I feel all right,” Pierce 
responded with an effort. 

“No, you don’t, though of course 
you are going to pull through in fine 


shape. Don’t try to talk. Jackson, our 
station ‘pill,’ orders you to keep abso- 
lutely quiet for the present. I'll tell 
you how and why you are here. Prob- 
ably an imprudent exposure to the sun 
brought on an attack of fever. Luckily 
I met you on the train, had you taken 
off at Shahpur and carried to my place. 
Thought you would be more com- 
fortable here than at the local hospital. 

“By Jove! No thanks.” He stopped 
an impulse on Pierce’s part to express 
appreciation. “You probably don’t re- 
member showing me letters of introduc- 
tion to people in other places. Know 
one or two of the men intimately. That 
settled it. In India this gave you the 
right to expect I would do what I could 
for you. So you’ve got to stay where 
you are and abuse Kismet for it until 
Jackson lets you out of bed.” 


A LITTLE later the Doctor dropped 

in, looked Pierce over, said he was 
doing well, and administered an opiate. 
Followed a long sleep. From this 


- Pierce awoke physically strengthened 


and with interest stirred to know more 
of the Samaritan who had picked him 
up by the Indian roadside. He was 
illuminated during his period of con- 
valescence partly by observation and in 
talks with Carlton. He early noticed 
that the atmosphere of the house was 
pervaded with the influence of a 
woman of luxurious taste, absent in 
person, but represented in almost every 
room by photographs—no end of them 
—of all sizes and poses. With a pride 
approaching positive reverence, Carl- 
ton informed his guest they portrayed 
his wife—the Hon. Mrs. Carlton. He 
spoke as if he considered himself an 
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exceptionally fortunate man in her 
possession. 

“T am awfully sorry Lisa is not here 
to make the time pass more pleasantly 
for you.” He intimated a pronounced 
loss to Pierce. “I feel sure you would 
greatly admire her—everyone does.” 

Carlton had drawn Pierce’s atten- 
tion to a full-length portrait of the 
lady in court attire—plumed coiffure, 
diamond tiara and the usual sweeping 
costume of costly material. With such 
adornment a woman of little physical 
charm is made attractive, but Pierce 
readily admitted Mrs. Carlton must 
possess of her own right much to please 
a critical judgment. Carlton accepted 
the compliment as if naturally con- 
ceded. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “but that is not all. 
She is a wonderful—really, a very 
clever woman. I owe practically every- 
thing to her position and efforts.” 

“Then you are to be twice con- 
gratulated,” remarked Pierce. He had 
gathered Mrs. Carlton was the younger 
daughter of an English baron—hence 
her titular prefix of Honorable. The 
presumption was that this had helped 
Carlton’s advancement to a high posi- 
tion in the Indian Civil Service as 
British Resident at the Court of the 
Maharaja of Shahpur. “By the way,” 
he presently asked, “is—er—WMrs. 
Carlton now in Europe?” 

“Oh, no. She is at present visiting 
in Delhi. Ste does not spend much 
of her time here; I could hardly ex- 
pect her to make such a sacrifice. You 
see, the climate of Shahpur does not 
suit her. She finds it too damp in the 
rainy season, and it is unbearable for 
her in the hot weather. Then again 
there are comparatively few Europeans 
here, and she naturally regards the 
place as miserably dull. She tried to 
endure it until I positively insisted that 
she think more of herself. But I am 
hoping to be transferred to a post 
where she will find things more con- 
genial. I have applied through the 
usual channel, and have no doubt Mrs. 
Carlton’s father—Lord Lindham—will 
exert his influence at home with the 
Secretary for India. As it is, only 
recently the Viceroy was pleased to 
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single out Mrs. Carlton for the honor 
of dancing with him first at a levee.” 


P IERCE glanced at his host—a sun- 
tanned, well-set-up Englishman, 
whose clear blue, frankly encountering 
eyes characterized him as a thoroughly 
good-natured fellow. But in that sum- 
mary, it struck Pierce, might lie a 
shade too much of unsophisticated con- 
fidence in another, whose claim to it 
rested principally on the chance priv- 
ilege of rank or wealth. Not that 
Carlton impressed Pierce as a snob 
in any sense, but his early training 
“to order himself lowly and reverently 
toward his betters,” according to the 
tenets of his national faith, left him, 
in the opinion of a self-made Ameri- 
can, with a weak spot in estimating 
real worth in both men and women. 

Pierce was willing to regard Carl- 
ton’s pride in his wife as only the 
natural feeling which is every man’s 
prerogative; and thus far, for all he 
knew to the contrary, the Hon. Mrs. 
Carlton might shine with the constancy 
her husband repeatedly extolled, but 
somehow it occurred to him that the 
absentee Mistress of the Residency 
had not been chary in taking full ad- 
vantage of her husband’s injunction 
to think of herself chiefly in matters 
of pleasure and comfort. 

When permitted by the Doctor to 
roam ‘beyond the compound, an out- 
side, even less favorable, opinion of 
Mrs. Carlton began to force itself on 
Pierce’s attention. At the Club, where 
he was put up as a visiting member, 
remarks dropped now and then made 
up a goodly whole of her real person- 
ality. Her father, Lord Lindham, 
who scraped the bone of his ancient 
patrimony to exist, was secretly mighty 
glad to bestow one of his daughters on 
a straight-living, hard-working fellow 
like Carlton. But as for Carlton’s al- 
liance with the Lindham family bene- 
fiting him—it was undiluted imagina- 
tion. His Lordship hadn’t a penny 
of influence with anyone, but kept up 
the bluff in return for an occasional 
loan from his son-in-law. Otherwise, 
all the Hon: Mrs. Carlton had ever 
done to assist her husband was to 
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squander a moderate private fortune — 


in his possession at the time of their 
marriage; for the rest, she mostly left 
him to toil for her in the sun-baked, 
sweltering desert Punjab city. Shah- 
pur’s crystallized opinion of the Carl- 
tons was confidentially’ expressed to 
Pierce by one of the Club members. 
“Of course we all like Carlton, but 
we believe he made a mistake in allow- 
ing his wife to know he thought she 
was of superior clay and her marriage 
to him a condescension. His blind in- 
fatuation for her, poor chap, prevents 
his seeing the danger signals set against 
her way of life. Mind you, no one 
ever even hints there's anything 
seriously wrong with her, but she’s 
a good-looking woman, and fluttering 
alone in the brilliancy of high social 
places needs a sure guiding will. Their 
affairs may run out all right, 


—I’m sure I hope so,—but if ever an 
accident should occur to shatter Carl- 
ton’s ideal, I would feel more sorry 
for him than any man on earth. He 
would sink under it past all hope.” 


Sincerely, but silently, Pierce echoed 
the same wish. Apart from the debt 
of hospitality he owed Carlton, he had 
come to feel a warm regard for him 
personally — perhaps because the 
American would have gone about 


things differently; if he wanted an- 


other position, he would have made 
straight for the Viceroy instead of 
fruitlessly working the usual pigeon- 
hole channel. Pierce began to feel a 
sympathetic impulse to help his friend 
pull himself out of a situation which 
threatened disaster. Hence he stayed 
on when recovered and in condition to 
continue his travels, though, to be sure, 
Carlton would not listen to any sug- 


gestion of Pierce’s departure. 
F.% FEW days after this, Pierce re- 

turned from a call at a neighbor’s, 
to find an unusual stir in the Carlton 
household. The grass of the lawns 
was being hurriedly cut and swept, 
flower beds trimmed, and the indolent 
tribe of native servants driven by the 
khansama (butler) into activity. Carl- 
ton met Pierce on the veranda in a 
state of joyful anticipation. 


“Pierce, my dear fellow,” he cried, 
“by Jove! she’s coming. Just had a 
wire from Mrs. Carlton. Expect her 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Mighty glad to hear the news,” 
replied Pierce. “It strikes me, though, 
that a visitor in the house is hardly 
appropriate to the occasion, so I'll 
move over to the Club. I ought to be 
moving on, anyway.” 

“No—not at all. I wont hear of 
your leaving us.” Carlton laid a re- 
straining hand on the other’s shoulder. 
“My wife knows you are here and will 
expect you to remain. As she finds 
life in Shahpur rather dull, she will 
be glad of your assistance in getting 
up entertainments. So, you see, you 
will be conferring.a favor by remain- 
ing.” 

“Oh, well, since you put it in that 
light,” Pierce yielded, “I suppose I 
must continue to add to a board-bill 
already overdue and beyond pay- 
ment.” 

Carlton laughed gayly as, linking a 
hand in Pierce’s forearm, he drew his 
guest toward the stables. Two grooms 
were busily at work in putting a gloss 
on the coat of Mrs. Carlton’s favorite 
mount—Bulbul, a dainty Arab with 
arched neck and long, sweeping tail. 
Pierce was admiring the Arab’s fine 
points when Carlton added a word or 
two of explanation. 

“Bulbul was really -won by Mrs. 
Carlton in a fair contest—so I under- 
stand. His Excellency wagered the 
little Arab against Mrs. Carlton on an 
Australian bred. To everyone’s sur- 
prise, the Arab lost. I’m told His Ex- 
cellency was a good deal put out about 
it.” 

Carlton seemed to find a touch of 
gratifying humor in the situation, 
which, however, failed to strike a re- 
sponsive note in Pierce. Prearranged 
contests of a similar kind were not 
unknown to him—in other places. He 
said nothing. 

“After all,” went on Carlton, 
“though India is not exactly a Garden 
of Eden and, Allah knows! Shahpur is 
a rotten place to live in, still, a man’s 
happiness does not entirely depend on 
the things we are deprived of here.” 
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“No—no, you’re right there, Carl- 
ton,” answered Pierce with serious 
emphasis. Then he added with an up- 
ward glance: “If we didn’t hold on 
to some kind of ideal there would be 
mighty few spots on this old earth 
worth even a temporary residence. But 
the main thing is to grasp it tight with 
both fists.” 

“I—J don’t quite follow your appli- 
cation,” reflected Carlton. 

“Merely a general principle,” re- 
marked Pierce. “Personally, I never 
like taking—too—long chances.” 

“I—I suppose you don’t. I under- 
stand that in America conditions change 
so quickly that one has to be extremely 
careful,” nodded Carlton, still failing 
to perceive any link with himself in 
Pierce’s contention. “But with us, 
things are very different.” 

Pierce thought that in one respect 
—a woman—human nature is singu- 
larly uniform all the world over, but 
again he held back expression of it 
as pointing overstrongly to what was 
after all the exclusive affair of his 
host. Besides, the hour for forming 
a personal estimate of the much-pho- 
tographed lady was at hand. For 
Carlton’s sake he sincerely hoped to 
be able to appreciate her at her 
husband’s enthusiastic valuation. 


HEN the Hon. Mrs. Carlton ar- 
rived, no one in the house could 
have remained unaware of the fact for 


five minutes. She was heralded by 
a tremendous domestic hubbub. From 
his room Pierce caught the voice of her 
French maid in vivacious altercation 
with Carlton’s khansama. He came 
forth to notice she had brought her 
own native servants in handsome blue- 
and-silver liveries, who treated with 
contempt the regular staff of the house- 
hold. He found Mrs. Carlton in the 
main reception-room. A glance told 
him her physical charm had not been 
overestimated by report or the photo- 
graphs. Her smart traveling suit well 
set off a trim, slender figure. She had 
thrown back her veil, revealing finely 
cut features, deep violet eyes and a 
mass of rippling chestnut hair show- 
ing beneath the brim of a modish hat. 
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When Pierce entered, she was mov- 
ing from one spot to another as if in 
search of some object. Her husband 
stood in one place, apparently watch- 
ing her a little nervously. She turned 
quickly on Pierce’s approach, and for 
a second it seemed to him a look of 
more than hesitancy swept into her 
face. But it vanished in a smile of 
recognition, as she graciously extended 
a hand of greeting. 

“My husband has written to me all 
about you, Mr. Pierce; so I feel we are 
quite old friends instead of strangers.” 

“That is how I naturally wish to be 
regarded.” He bowed politely. “I 
consider I am specially favored.” 

“Oh, dear no; you favor us, I as- 
sure you,” she returned engagingly. 
Then after.a short pause: “Iam 
glad, yes, very—very glad you are 
here.” 

A peculiar emphasis on her words 
and something in her manner conveyed 
to Pierce the idea that his presence had 
been weighed and found of value in a 
possible emergency. She shot a quick, 
penetrating glance into his eyes, and 
whether she detected the impression 
or not, went on rapidly to make her 
meaning clear. 

“You will find, Mr. Pierce, that I 
am a very active person. I can’t bear 
to lounge in a chair all day complain- 
ing of the heat or dust or whatever it 
is. I always want to give Shahpur a 
good shaking-up.” 

“Tt certainly might be the better for 
that kind of treatment,” agreed Pierce. 

“You think so? Then I am sure we 
shall get along capitally together. First 
of all I want to get up a gymkhana. - I 
simply must have something to look 
forward to. Will you help me?” 

“T shall be delighted,”—spontane- 
ously from Pierce. 

“Thank you. Then we will discuss 
our program later. Please excuse me, 
for the present.” 

She bestowed a pleasant nod on 
Pierce, to pass lightly and gracefully 
from the room. Pierce noticed that 
she seemed to overlook her husband’s 
presence. 

“It’s an awfully tiring journey, and 
—er—Mrs. Carlton is a trifle upset 
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by it,” Carlton endeavored to explain 
as if apologizing for her to himself. 
“But after her chota hazri’ (early 
breakfast) ‘“and.a rest, she will be quite 
herself.” 

“Assuredly,” said Pierce, “Mrs. 
Carlton’s reception of me left nothing 
wanting in cordiality.” 

“Oh, no—no, of course not. But 
she’s a little tired—going the social 
pace rather too much, perhaps. She'll 
brighten up wonderfully after a rest.” 

Whether Carlton’s excuse for his 
wife referred to something which had 
transpired on their meeting, Pierce re- 
mained uninformed. Carlton went to 
his official duties, and Pierce to his 
home correspondence. Writing to a 
friend in New York, he intended giv- 
ing first impressions of the Mistress of 
the Residency. But after endeavoring 
to compose them in various word- 
forms, he decided his efforts were un- 
satisfactory. He found there was a 
puzzling elusiveness about the Hon. 
Mrs. Carlton not easily stated even 
with the full measure of a fountain 
pen. To laud her physical attractive- 
ness, her agreeable manner and so 
forth, left unsaid an important ele- 
ment of which he was in doubt. 
Frankly, she was not quite the kind of 
woman he anticipated, for she left with 
him the touch of a suspicion that her 
zest for pleasure and excitement was 
a surface part. So he tore up his at- 
tempts, grasped his pith helmet and 
went out to inspect a recently imported 
motor. 


T° Pierce the remainder of the day 

dragged a good deal. Mrs. Carl- 
ton, complaining of a headache, ex- 
cused herself from tiffin. In fact, she 
did not appear until dinner. During 
an elaborate service of the meal she 
essayed to be entertaining, but Pierce 
thought it was with an effort. 

She retired early. Shortly after- 
ward, Pierce dropped asleep from 
sheer inertia. Before doing so, it 
vaguely occurred to him that the prom- 
ised kindling of things into life by Mrs. 
Carlton’s advent had not matured. 
Next morning Mrs. Carlton was “still 
under the weather,” as Carlton put it, 
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and so the two men took their late 
breakfast together. They had reached 
the inevitable English toast and mar- 
malade stage when a _ khitmutgar 
(waiter) brought in a visiting card. 
He handed it to Carlton on a salver. 
Carlton lifted the card and looked 
puzzled. 

“Sir Gaunt Hardstone, Baronet,” he 
mused. “I don’t recollect ever hav- 
ing met him before. Probably he’s a 
globe-trotting sportsman and wants 
permission to hunt in the Maharaja’s 
preserves.” 

He rose and went into the adjoin- 
ing main room of the bungalow. The 
khitmutgar served Pierce with his sec- 
ond cup of coffee. That cup of coffee 
was never even tested for its requisite 
proportions of cream and_ sugar. 
Pierce’s hand was stayed in the proc- 
ess, for he could not help overhearing 
the tones and sentence-snatches of a 
discussion which suggested a very dif- 
ferent request from a hunting permit. 

“Mistake” —“Incredible”’ — ‘“Impos- 
sible’—were words emphasized by 
astonishment and dismay out of Carl- 
ton’s mouth, which came to Pierce’s 
ears. 

“Awfully sorry—dreadfully shocked 
myself—unfortunate fact, nevertheless, 
as you see here,” followed from the 
other side in cold, determined accents. 

After a few moments, Carlton left 
the room, and Pierce caught a back 
glimpse of Sir Gaunt critically adjust- 
ing his cravat in a mirror—a tall, 
evidently carefully preserved figure. 
Pierce watched Sir Gaunt stroll non- 
chalantly to another part of the room 
and twirling his mustache, bend over 
one of the photographs of Mrs. Carl- 
ton. Pierce judged Carlton’s reén- 
trance caught Sir Gaunt in this attitude, 
for the Baronet’s figure straightened 
abruptly to confront the other. A 
pause succeeded, which neither seemed 
eager to break. It was the Baronet’s 
voice which finally did so, in lofty, 
carrying accents. 

“Well, sir, I presume you have 
gathered confirmation of my statement 
and are ready to apologize for doubt- 
ing its truth?” 

Carlton’s answer was in a tone too 
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low for Pierce to overhear. It seemed 
to him the talk went forward as if the 
Baronet were dictating some terms, 
punctuated by weak protests from Carl- 
ton. 

“Oh!” at last cried Carlton, “I am 

‘utterly powerless to comply.” 

“That’s your affair—not mine,” 
stridently snarled the Baronet. “You 
ask for time. Do you suppose I have 
nothing better to do than hang about 
this beastly place?” 

What sounded like an urgent plea 
was put up by Carlton. 

“You mistake me,” returned the 
Baronet. “I am no more of a brute 
than the average man of common sense. 
When I play the game and win, I 
merely insist on my right to the stakes 
—every anna of them. But, believe me, 
if I had a wife I’d never allow her to 
take a hand. That’s too damned much 
ofarisk. If you will pardon my frank- 
ness, that’s where you’ve been an utter 
fool. However, I’ll be decent about 
it. I'll give you twenty-four hours to 
make up your mind. You know my 
position; but don’t imagine I shall 
hesitate to act within my legal rights. 
I presume I have sufficiently made 
plain what will follow a refusal.” 


Pp IERCE saw the Baronet pass the 

open space between the two rooms, 
heard the salaam of a servant on hand- 
ing Sir Gaunt his hat, and the crunch 
of wheels on gravel as the visitor was 
driven off. Succeeded a deep pulsat- 
ing stillness, in which the hearts of a 
suddenly stricken household seemed to 
be beating out an impending doom. 
Pierce had risen to his feet, feeling he 
ought not to remain within earshot of 
such a fateful discussion, but held 
spellbound to the spot. Besides, he 
could not pass to his own room with- 
out causing an interruption. Behind 
him the serving khitmutgar stood like 
a statue of bronze. 

Pierce waited. His ears caught 
faintly the sobbing of a woman in 
acute distress. From the next room 
came not a sound. Over Pierce swept 
an irresistible impulse—to hasten to his 
friend’s assistance. He ordered the 
khitmutgar to close all doors leading 
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to the main room, and entered. He 
halted a moment, appalled at the change 
in Carlton. His host remained stand- 
ing where left by the Baronet, paled 
to an ashen hue, rigid as if death had 
laid hold of him, and staring with a 
blank, expressionless gaze out into the 
veranda. He was clearly oblivious of 
Pierce’s presence. Pierce moved to 
Carlton’s side and placed a hand on his 
shoulder. i 

“Carlton,” he said, “I take it this is 
no time for conventional fencing. It 
was not my intention to eavesdrop 
some of the talk between you and—that 
fellow. I was just forced to hear the 
little which came to the other room. 
But I reckon from that little you are 
in pretty bad need of a real friend— 
what’s more, one who can think 
straight and act quickly. Believe me, 
right here is the man who will stand 
by you and yours to the limit.” 

Carlton slowly withdrew his mind 
from vacancy to look with an expres- 
sion of surprise, changing to one of 
gratitude, upon Pierce. 

“Thanks—awfully. But you—you 
can’t conceive what has happened. I 
don’t know how to—to—” 

He broke off, staggered back a pace 
or two, dropped into a chair, where he 
crumpled up with his face buried in 
his hands. Then he gave way utterly, 
calling upon his God for justice in this 
nightmare—this horror—which had 
fallen upon him. It is seldom wit- 
nessed, and a frightful thing to watch 
an Englishman’s barriers of stern self- 
control torn asunder one after another ; 
and the anguish of it smote the depths 
of Pierce’s sympathetic American na- 
ture. He thought it best to wait in 
silence until the emotional storm-burst 
had swept over. But upon that scene 
appeared one whom Pierce at first 
failed to recognize. 

Nothing in outward appearance sug- 
gested the fashionable and pleasure- 
loving Mrs. Carlton. She struggled 
to her husband’s side, like a beau- 
tiful bird, caught by the hunter in mid- 
flight of a joyous sun-bathed career, 
and brought to the sodden earth with a 
broken wing. She knelt at Carlton’s 
knee, crying softly. 




















“Forgive me, Horace. I did not 
know what I was doing.” 

Then that happened which touched 
Pierce near to the point of his nerve- 
undoing. Carlton did not dénounce his 
wife as the willful cause of their mis- 
fortune, or cast her from him; instead, 
he laid a hand upon her head and 
gently caressed her unloosed, flowing 
hair. 

“I forgive willingly, dearest, since 
there seems but one course for both of 
us to take.” 

Carlton’s words brought Pierce to a 
grasp of the situation with a start. 
They hinted at a tragedy which no time 
must be lost in averting. The play of 
emotion must end and the pair brought 
to act with reason. He stooped, disen- 
gaged Mrs. Carlton’s clasp around her 
husband’s knees, and lifted her to her 
feet. 

“Mrs. Carlton,” he said, “I want you 
to assist me to help you’both. Please 
understand there’s a third party on 
your side who doesn’t care a darn 
what’s happened, and so long as he has 
a dollar or a blow left, your case isn’t 
nearly so bad as it looks. Now I wish 
to have a straight talk with your hus- 
band, and it’s best you should go back 
to your room and get control of your- 
self. We must pull together. We 
can’t win a single point so long as one 
of us gives in from the start. Will you 
promise me to do that?” 

She turned her head slowly to look 
at him with eyes widely distended and 
full of wonder. Those she met re- 
turned sincerity and confidence. But 
her feelings were overtaxed, and she 
began to sob in broken sentences her 
appreciation of his attitude. 

Yet the light of new-born hope was 
on her face when Pierce conducted her 
to a door. He summoned her maid. 
Then he returned briskly to Carlton. 

“See here, Carlton. First thing for 
you to do is to climb out of that misery 
chair and brace yourself on one with 
a straight back.” 

He drew two chairs up to a table and 
motioned Carlton to sit opposite. 

“That’s better,” he said when both 
men faced each other. “Now then, 
the whole story, with not a single item 
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omitted. You have to trust me abso- 
lutely if I am to be of any real assist- 
ance.” 


CARLTON pulled himself together 
with an effort, leaned his elbows 
on the table to collect a clear mental 
sequence of the disaster, and began as 
one relieving himself of an intolerable 
burden. In a brief summary, this is 
what fell upon Pierce’s keenly attentive 
sense of hearing; it unquestionably 
proved that Mrs. Carlton had been an 
injudicious woman: With a passion for 
the extravagant life of her inherited 
set, she had strained her husband’s re- 
sources to the point where he could 
no longer meet her expenditure. She 
had then gone into debt on her own 
account with native money-lenders, and 
added to such haunting distress by help- 
ing a spendthrift young brother “keep 
up his position” in a crack cavalry 
regiment. 

Just when the crisis of all this 
threatened, into her confidence stole 
the sympathetic Sir Gaunt Hardstone. 
His disinterested friendship took the 
form of a few small loans, and then 
permission to sign his name to a large 
check. In an utterly reckless moment, 
she fell into the trap of copying Sir 
Gaunt’s signature on a slip of paper. 

The check went straight into Sir 
Gaunt’s possession without loss of a 
rupee to anyone. But Mrs. Carlton 
quickly discovered that the thoughtless 
act signified the loss of her honor. Sir 
Gaunt presented the check to her for 
the fulfillment of his unmasked desire. 
She recoiled in horror. He urged com- 
pliance with threats. Then she fled in 
affright to her husband’s roof for 
shelter. Sir Gaunt followed. He 
denied ever giving Mrs. Carlton per- 
mission to sign his name to any paper, 
assumed a sternly virtuous view of the 
proceeding, and in order “to protect 
others from a designing woman,” de- 
manded an impossible sum of money 
by way of “security for her good con- 
duct” and the return of his forged 
check. Otherwise he promised to place 
the matter in the hands of the public 
prosecutor. Thus was Carlton’s com- 
plete ruin immediately threatened. 
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“You see,” cried Carlton with a hope- 
less gesture, at the conclusion, “I can- 
not disown my wife—I still love her too 
much to drive her into the clutches of 
this Sir Gaunt Hardstone. The very 
thought of that is torture. But he has 
me by the throat.” 

“Yes, I see,” nodded Pierce. “We 
know the worst, at any rate.” 

He rose, lighted a cigar and began 
pacing forth and back with slow, medi- 
tative strides. 

“It’s no use calling this fellow 
names.” His process of reason broke 
into verbal utterance. ‘Mere waste 
of useful breath. But we can size him 
up pretty accurately. His breed is not 
confined to any one country. I’ve 
caught his brother in underhand work 
elsewhere. As a rule, he’s a good deal 
of a bluffer, but this time, I guess, it 
looks as if he had sprung a trap pretty 
surely on an unthinking woman. He’s 
got to be fought and beaten—some- 
how—with his own weapons. Where 
is he stopping?” Pierce wheeled to a 
halt beside Carlton suddenly. 

“At the Club.” 

“That so! All right; I’ll drop in 
there and look him over. Must find 
a way of doing it without attracting 
his particular attention. The morn- 
ing’s a good opportunity, because there’s 
few at the Club. He can be inspected 
without interruption. Meanwhile,’”— 
he laid an encouraging grip on Carl- 
ton’s shoulder,—‘‘my advice to you is 
to dig deep into official work and for- 
get all about your trouble. A lot of 
things may happen to Sir Gaunt within 
twenty-four hours.” 


N reaching the Club, Pierce stopped 

to talk casually with one of the 
khitmutgars. In this way he learned 
that the Burra Sahib (Great Sahib) 
who had arrived that morning was the 
only tenant of the reading-room. 
Thereupon Pierce cast a cautious 
glance into the room from an inner 
door. He was satisfied to find Sir 
Gaunt stretched out in a cane chair 
facing a veranda French window. 
Presumably the Burra Sahib was tak- 
ing a nap after his strenuous morn- 
ing’s work. Pierce strolled in unob- 
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trusively, grasped a paper off a table 
and dropped into a chair near the door, 
in the shadow. He read, or rather as- 
sumed to read, all about cricket and 
polo in Bothbay and elsewhere, for per- 
haps the space of a quarter of an hour. 
Presently Sir Gaunt yawned and 
stretched his arm outward. He shouted 
for a khitmutgar. 

“Boy—boy, bring me a peg, and see 
that it is well iced.” 

He swung his head around to give 
the order, and the light fell full upon 
his features. From behind the screen 
of his paper, Pierce obtained a com- 
prehensive view of them. As the khit- 
mutgar passed out, Sir Gaunt again 
turned his face to the window. Pierce 
seized the opportunity to leave with- 
out attracting the Baronet’s notice. He 
went out by the rear of the Club irito 
the compound, and did not stop until 
he had placed a clump of bamboo be- 
tween himself and the building. Then 
he halted, whistling softly. 

“T’ve seen that fellow before,” he 
said to himself. “Don’t recollect, 
though, ever chumming up with a baro- 
net. Where—where in thunder was 
it? He’s changed considerably; so it 
must have been years ago. Hardstone 
—confound the name—it sticks—on a 
steamship passenger-list. By Jupiter! 
that’s a fact; but he wasn’t Sir Thing- 
amy then—no, just plain Mr. Hard- 
stone. Must have come into the family 
honors and iniquity since.” 

He paused, endeavoring to concen- 
trate his mind on an Atlantic trip of 
fourteen years before. He had taken 
several since, and the separation of 
numerous incidents in each was like 
unraveling a puzzle. Presently his ex- 
pression cleared. 

“Um—now I have it,” he went on. 
“A row in the smoking-room over 
cheating at a game of cards—hushed 
up on account of his distinguished con- 
nections. So—he hasn’t changed his 
stripes. They play cards here every 
night—quite a lively game. Will he 
sit in? I guess so. Maybe I can see 
to it he wont be able to stay out. Then 
—then I’ll grip him by the throat.” 

There was a twinkle in Pierce’s keen 
eyes and the zest of a contest of brains 
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marked on his sharply cut features as 
he passed out of the compound gate. 
He walked along a road until he 
chanced upon a native garry. He 
promptly hired the driver to convey 
him to the principal Parsee bankers. 
Old Rustemji received Pierce with the 
polite courtesy of his race. He had 
already seen Pierce’s letter of credit 
on a New York bank—a financial in- 
troduction of the best all the world 
over. 

“Rustemji,” began Pierce, “how 
much cash have you got on hand here?” 

Rustemji was a little taken aback 
at the unusual demand, but informed 
that he had sufficient funds for the 
ordinary transaction of business. 

“Well, can you let me have a hundred 
thousand rupees?” 

“Does Your Honor require the 
amount now?” asked Rustemji. 

“No—not this moment. But I want 
that sum in bills brought to the Club 
not later than ten P. M. to-night.” 

“Your instructions shall be complied 
with.” Rustemji bowed his black miter- 
shaped headpiece. 

“Good! All right. If I need more, 
I presume you can keep up the supply ?” 

“To any probable extent of Your 
Honor’s order.” 


IERCE went back to Carlton’s 

house in a state of nervous hilarity. 
He lifted his friend’s dejection by a 
thump on the back and a deep, enjoy- 
able chuckle. But in response to eager 
inquiry for news, he suddenly grew 
serious and held back. All he would 
disclose was that things looked fairly 
promising, and that he was going to 
try to get a few hours’ sleep, as he 
intended to pass the night at the Club. 
He asked to have a bite of dinner sent 
in about eight p. M., and for the rest 
Carlton might do worse than give com- 
forting assurance to his wife. He ex- 
pected to report progress some time 
next morning. 

Pierce stepped on the Club veranda 
punctual to the set hour. Rustemji 
and two of his clerks rose to greet him. 
Pierce instructed Rustemji to remain 
to keep an accurate count of the money 
he might call upon. Then he strolled 
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casually into the card-room. A game 
of baccarat was in progress, with the 
Baronet presiding. Pierce moved to 
a seat a little in rear of the Baronet’s 
position, assuming an attitude of ab- 
sorbed interest. Sir Gaunt appeared 
to be in a jovial mood, indifferently 
losing or winning a few rupees merely 
to pass the time. For the moment, his 
big stake lay elsewhere—in the sobbing 
heart of a tricked and defenseless 
woman. Presently Sir Gaunt turned 
his head and noticed Pierce for the 
first time. 

“Why don’t you join us?” he in- 
vited. “By Gad! we need some one 
to put ginger into the game.” 

Thus, without the formality of an 
introduction, which Pierce wished to 
avoid as perchance connecting him too 
intimately with the Carltons, he drew 
his chair up to the table. He began 
playing unobtrusively, making low 
wagers, and with a caution which sug- 
gested strong disinclination to lose. He 
stacked up a little pile of a dozen 
rupees at his table place and watched 
it decrease or grow a few coins, with 
relative feelings. Thus when, at the 
end of an hour and three-quarters, his 
pile had slowly risen by seven rupees, 
he rubbed his hands and chuckled in 
huge delight. This nettled Sir Gaunt’s 
code of the gaming spirit. 

“Hang it all!” he cried, thumping the 
table with his fist and turning a con- 
temptuous glance on Pierce. “One 
would think you had swept in a pool 
of a couple of thousand. I gathered 
you are an American.” 

“T am,” acknowledged Pierce mod- 

estly. 
“Well—by blazing Hades! you’re the 
first one I’ve met who wasn’t a good 
plunger. What part of the States do 
you hail from?” 

“Podunk. It’s quite a live city,” 
Pierce added with a touch of con- 
siderable pride. 

“Podunk,” snorted the Baronet. 
“What a name to print on a visiting 
card. Never heard of the place.” 

The game went on in spiritless fash- 
ion, for Pierce’s method seemed to in- 
fect the others. They too began to 
raise small piles at the expense of the 
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scornful Baronet. At the end of an- 
other half-hour Pierce had added three 
more rupees to his pile and was pos- 
itively jubilant. 

“Look here,” cried the Baronet. “I 
can’t sit in to any more of this. I'd 
just as soon play dominoes for a pair 
of mittens with three maiden aunts. 
Podunk and Shahpur—no wonder you 
fellows have about as much sport as 
rabbits.” 

“Then why don’t we play poker?” 
suggested Pierce innocently. 

“Poker!” thundered the Baronet. 
“Do you-mean to say they play poker 
in Po—Podunk ?” 

“Certainly,” responded Pierce. “And 
let me tell you, one or two of the boys 
there would keep you guessing.” 

“Oh, well then, for Heaven’s sake! 
let’s have poker,” agreed the Baronet 
with manifest relief. “Boy,’—he 
clapped his hands,—“bring new packs 
of cards and long pegs for the gentle- 
men at this table.” 


EGAN then a poker game the like 

of which was never before wit- 
nessed in the Shahpur Club. Quite 
early in it Pierce showed he was far 
from a novice. With the plan he had 
in mind, he made no pretense of being 
otherwise. He played with skillful 
shrewdness, all the time digging into 
the Baronet’s pile. In a little their two 
companions dropped out, after being 
trimmed of more than they could really 
afford to lose from their official sal- 
aries. This left Pierce and the Baro- 
net in the game. The Baronet appeared 
to grow a trifle uneasy. 

“You bluffed us to start with,” he 
nodded to Pierce. “That place—Po- 
dunk—must have some pretty fair in- 
structors.” 

“T have not: bluffed at all,” smiled 
Pierce ; “and remember, I warned you 
of Podunk.” 

The Baronet settled down to the only 
serious work he ever undertook. It 
resulted in the luck shifting to his side. 
He won back all he -had lost and 
brought Pierce down to his last visible 
rupee. 

“Had enough ?” questioned the Baro- 
net with a patronizing air. 
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“Certainly not,” responded Pierce. 
“I never quit a game until daylight.” 

“As you please,” replied the Baronet. 

Pierce beckoned his personal servant 
and sent him forth on an errand. The 
servant presently returned with a pack- 
age. Pierce tore off the wrapper and 
tossed a bundle of rupee rfotes on the 
table. The Baronet’s eyes feasted on 
the bills. 

“My deal, I believe,” said. Pierce, 
taking up a fresh deck of cards. 

By this time report of it had spread 
through the Club. Men came from the 
billiard- and reading-rooms to watch. 
It seemed to them that while the Baro- 
net’s luck was phenomenal, Pierce 
played with an utter recklessness of 
loss. Again and yet again he dis- 
patched his servant for packages of 
rupee notes. Finally it came to Sir 
Gaunt’s turn to deal a hand. To the 
onlookers, Pierce now plunged madly. 
He appeared in a fever to regain his 
losses. 

“Let us play this without a limit,” 
he suggested to the Baronet. “Podunk 
dares you to it.” 

“Podunk does, eh!” The Baronet 
fixed a look on Pierce. “All right; 
I’m with you.” 

The Baronet dealt the hand in a 
tense silence. The watchers leaned 
over the table with breathless interest. 
The bidding began in hundreds and 
went up by thousands. Ina little there 
were over thirty thousand rupees in the 
pot. Pierce sent for another package 
of rupee notes of high denomination, 
and flung it beside him on the table. 
The Baronet’s eyes fastened on the 
money with hungry greed. 

“T’ll accept your I. O. U.’s against 
them,” offered Pierce. “Don’t forget 
the Podunk dare.” 

The Baronet scribbled a thousand- 
rupee promise and tossed it into the 
center pile. 

“By Jove!” at last muttered a by- 
stander in an awesome whisper. “There 
must be more than seventy thousand 
rupees up.” 

Pierce leaned across the table with 
a curious note of calmness in his voice. 
“Now I'll see you, Sir Gaunt Hard- 
stone.” 
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Pierce laid upon the table three aces 
and a pair. The Baronet threw him- 
self back and laughed aloud. He 
tossed uppermost four queens. 

“Of course I’m damned sorry for 
Podunk,” he chuckled hugely. 

He reached out both hands to 
sweep in the prize. At the same mo- 
ment one of Pierce’s hands shot over 
the table and gathered up the Baronet’s 


cards. He rose impressively to his 
feet. 

“Sir Gaunt,” he addressed the 
Baronet. “Will you kindly lay your 


left hand on the table, with the dia- 
mond ring on the middle finger palm 
uppermost ?” 

‘“‘What the deuce do you mean?” de- 
manded the Baronet. 

“What I say; and I intend to en- 
force it.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“You will sit convicted of being a 
cheat and a blackleg.” 


THE Baronet sprang from his seat, 

upsetting the table and scattering 
rupee bills all over the floor. Men 
tramped on them as they. interposed to 
prevent a fight. Demands were made 
for Pierce to prove his charge. 

“Mighty simple,” stated Pierce. “It’s 
an old trick, but I dare say it still 
works in out-of-the-way places. If Sir 
Gaunt will display his ring I have no 
doubt you will find a sharp edge or 
pin point set in the under side which 
fits these card-pricks and scratches. I 
watched Sir Gaunt very closely when 
dealing, being careful that he did not 
suspect it. In reality, Podunk does 
not exist. I was raised in New Hamp- 
shire, cut my wisdom-teeth in the West, 
and am now a New Yorker. Conse- 
quently I’m not so very easily fooled. 
But I’m honestly sorry for the place 
which Sir Gaunt claims for his birth.” 

“This is an infernal insult,” growled 
the Baronet. 

“T demand Sir Gaunt show his ring,” 
insisted Pierce. 

“I refuse,” snapped the Baronet. 
“It’s none of this American fellow’s 
business.” 

“Oh, yes it is,” retorted Pierce. 
“What the devil do you mean?” 
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“Relinquishing to you the honor of 
his Satanic Majesty’s acquaintance, it 
may interest you to know I stand here 
the friend of Mr. and Mrs, Carlton.” 

Sir Gaunt drew back a pace. 

“So!” nodded Pierce. “That jolts 
you, does it? Well, it was to check- 
mate the threat you held over them 
that I laid this trap for you. Into it 
your greed fell headlong. I knew the 
sight of all that money would lure you 
on to one of your old tricks.” 

“My old tricks!” gasped Sir Gaunt. 

“Yes. Remember that card scandal 
in the smoking-room of the Moldavia? 
You were plain Mr. Hardstone then. 
But I was on board, and luckily I 
recalled the incident this morning. 
That made it dead easy for me. All I 
had to do was to sit in the game, fool 
you with the sight of no end of money, 
and wait. I hadn’t played half-a dozen 
hands before I felt sure you would 
tumble to it. Now what are you going 
to do, Sir Gaunt? 

“To use your own words to Mr. 
Carlton this morning, ‘When d play 
the game and win, I insist on my right 
to the stakes—every anna of them.’ 
Of your money I wont take a single 
pice—I wouldn’t be defiled by it. 
Rustemji, the banker outside, has 
checked up what I have thrown into 
the venture, and can arrange on my be- 
half for its separation from the rest. 
But what I call upon you, Sir Gaunt, 
to deliver up is this: the check you 
obtained practically under false pre- 
tenses from a woman. With that I 
claim your I. O. U.’s, again in your 
words, ‘to protect others from a de- 
signing man, and by way of security 
for your good conduct.’ Otherwise, I 
shall denounce you in every station in 
India for what you are, and put a 
cable on the wire to a New York de- 
tective agency to hunt up your former 
record there. With this, I don’t be- 
lieve your evidence in any suit you 
might now bring would be worth a 
cent. Gar-e’s up, Sir Gaunt. I'll give 
you five minutes to decide.” 


IERCE drew out his watch and 
glanced at the dial. The hands 
pointed at eleven minutes to four. A 
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gray shade was stealing in through the 
windows to mingle with the flare of 
the lamps. Bird-calls without fore- 
told the coming dawn. The Baronet 
still seemed disinclined to yield, but 
a group of Club members gathered 
round him forcefully insisted. They 
refused to have the Shahpur Club 
linked up with such a scandal. 

With a minute of grace left, the 
check and I. O. U.’s were handed over 
to Pierce. The Baronet put on his 
hat and strode from the room. At 
Pierce’s suggestion it was agreed that 
the money lost by his other two com- 
panions be returned to them. 

As Pierce stepped on to the veranda, 
an uplifted cane swept down toward 
his head. Pierce’s hand shot out to 
grasp the cane, wrenching it from the 
Baronet’s fist. For a second the two 
men grimly faced each other, Sir 
Gaunt breathing a malicious hate. 

“T refuse to fight with a thug as well 

as a blackleg,” nodded Pierce. “If 
you attempt anything of that kind 
again —{ shall simply have you put in 
jail.” 
He laid the cane across one of his 
knees, broke it and tossed the halves 
into the compound. Then he leaped 
into a waiting buggy and ordered the 
driver to get home in a hurry. On 
reaching the house, he roused a drowsy 
servant and sent him to request an in- 
terview with Mrs. Carlton. In a little 
while, she entered the main room—a 
penitential vision in white. Evidently 
there had been no rest for her. But 
she had passed the stage of weeping, 
and upon her face was an expression 
of determination to meet her accuser 
with defiance when the time came. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Pierce,” she 
spoke in a low tone and with hands 
folded in front. “Please tell me the 
worst I have to confront.” 

“Best, not worst,” he said as he 
moved toward her. “Here is your 
check, with additional security. Show 
the check to your husband and then 
burn it, but keep the I. O. U.’s as a 
mortgage on Sir Gaunt Hardstone’s 
good conduct.” 
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He paused, but she was too be- © 
wildered to utter a sound. She stared } 
at him as one coming out of a fear- — 
some dream. 

“All I would venture to advise is,” 7 
he went on in the kindly tone of one ~ 


who knew life in its brightest as well | 
as darkest shades, “don’t be quite so 7 


careless in the future, and do think 7 
a little more of the man who gives all — 
his thought to you.” 


E left her, went out onto the 

veranda and very methodically 
lighted a cigar. He felt the coolth of 
daybreak refreshingly on his heated 
cheeks. He watched the burst of an 
Oriental sunrise—long streamers of 
golden light shooting upward from a 
horizon of carmine and orange. On 
every flower, dewdrops scintillated with 
the fire of jewels, and there was an 
intoxicating perfume of rose and 
jasmine in the air. Upon Pierce fell 
a great confidence—a realization that 
with all the bother and trouble of. ex- 
istence there come moments now and 
then to make life vastly well worth 
while. His thoughts were interrupted 
by a khitmutgar requesting his pres- 
ence in the main room. He entered 
to find Mrs. Carlton in her husband’s 
embrace, crying now for the sheer joy 
of deliverance. 

“Pierce,” said Carlton, “how in the 
world are we ever to show our appre- 
ciation of what you have done? What 
can I say to—” 

“Why, I'll tell you, right now,” 
broke in Pierce with a broad smile on 
his face. 

He grasped Carlton’s hand and with 
his other joined the circuit of trio 
friendship. 

“That’s a darned sight easier to set- 
tle than the other matter. You hustle 
a leave-of-absence request on the wire 
straight to the Viceroy. Say you're 
run down with overwork and need a 
rest. That’s a fact—Jackson will O. K. 
it. Then we'll go up to Cashmir—my | 
treat—and stay there until Shahpur | 
talk runs into something else to get © 
excited about.” 4 
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Mr. Curwood with four of his Airedale bear-dogs and three of the grizzly pelts he got on his last trip to British Columbia. 


wolf-dog, evoked more enthusiasm than any other feature ever published 
in a magazine, has written an other novel of animal life. ‘‘The Grizzly’”’ 
is the title, and the story begins in the January issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Curwood’s knowledge of wild animal life is more complete than that 
of any other writer, and grizzly bears are his specialty. For, while he has 
killed many grizzlies on his hunting trips, he has spent more time studying 
them. He has watched the big lords of the ranges for weeks at a time, 
without shooting. This has been especially true on his last four annual trips 
into British Columbia, the greatest grizzly country in the world. 

‘*For one whole week I followed a grizzly along a creek, studying his 
fishing operations,’’ said Mr. Curwood in a recent letter. ‘“‘This was the 
grizzly that met and fought the huge black bear, and killed him — a fight 
I describe in this novel. 

“‘To corroborate certain facts regarding the birth, size, blindness, ete., 
of baby grizzlies, I dug out a grizzly mother on the Athabasca River and 
found young cubs a few days old. The mother was torpid. We did not kill 
her but left the cubs with her. 


“‘One season my outfit was accompanied by a grizzly cub about four 
months old, and it was with us for three months — during which I received 
my greatest education in the ways of young bears: how they seek out the 
various roots, herbs and berries, how they learn to catch fish, and a hundred 
other things. More than all else, this cub taught me to love bears; it also 
proved to me convincingly that a bear can have as warm an attachment for 
a human as a dog. 

“There is something about a bear-cub infinitely more lovable than a 
puppy oradog. That is why I like this novel even better than ‘Kazan’ — 
I have put my real affection for the big fellow into the story.’’ . 

You had never thought of a bear as a lovable animal, had you? But you 
will realize just what Mr. Curwood means as you read his story. Begin — 


“THE GRIZZLY” 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
In the January Issue cf THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE On Sale at All News-stands ~ 


J yes OLIVER CURWOOD, whose wonderful stories of ‘‘Kazan,’’ the 
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